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Art. I. 


1. Sketches of Human Life. By the Rev. C. E. Dertne, M.A. 


2. An Essay on the Improvement of Astronomical Telescopes, during 
the Eighteenth Century. Andover, U.S. 


Ir will instantly appear why we have classed together these publica- 
tions. The former of them contains a number of short sketches or 
essays, each to the tune of some expressive sentence or sentiment, 
very generally in the shape of a Latin motto or extract. The 
sketches themselves are by no means remarkable in respect of novelty 
of thought, nor even of terseness of expression; which we rather 
wonder at, seeing that the author informs us that he has been a 
sporting parson. But although slight, the pieces are neat and con- 
tain many sensible as well as pleasant ideas; so that they will be 
found attractive, at the same time that not a few of the lessons are 
important. What we have particularly to note, however, is, that 
the “sportsman” constantly seizes an opportunity to proclaim him- 
self an enemy of the philosophy of the new school. ‘‘ Give me,” he 
says in one place, “truth, proved facts, as the foundation of my 
opinion, and I| shall ever prefer their solidity to the baseless fabric, 
the aerial shadows of free-trade principles, whether applied to the 
arrangement of mind or matter.” 

Now, it is not very easy to catch from such vague utterances what 
is the opinion of the reverend gentleman upon any particular subject. 
With regard indeed to his professed preference of proved facts to 
aerial shadows, we believe he only speaks as every other man has 
ever done; and therefore nothing distinct is gathered from the bare 
assertion. Who ever admits that he is willing to dispense with truth 
for baseless fabrics? But is it a truth that the present age is re- 
markable for its despite of proved facts? We have, on the contrary, 
been led to entertain the notion that there is rather too little respect 
paid to authority in these latter days; and that the utilitarian spirit 
runs to the extreme of desiring and endeavouring to prove all things. 

Our author might have provoked discussion by his expressions — 
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relative to the free-trade principles, some quarter of a century ago, 
whether when he applies them to mind or to matter. But the time 
is gone when any preacher of the old school is capable of commanding 
an audience by such doctrines as are indicated in the passage quoted 
and many others, in the same vague tones, throughout the small 
volume. In a word, the thing we least like in the sketches is the 
worn-out sort of insinuations that appear to us to convey contempt 
of the ‘‘ schoolmaster” who is abroad, and to declare danger as well 
as inutility to be the companion and offspring of the many efforts 
that are being made to shed knowledge of an intellectual kind among 
the million. 

Now, instead of regarding with complacency popular ignorance 
with regard either to mind or matter, our earnest desire is that the 
millions of beings who form the living mass of the social world, may 
have diffused among them, a popular yet precise knowledge of the 
very highest science, viz., of the natural history of the heavens. 

It is not because astronomy is one of the exact sciences, or because 
it has the precedency of them all, that it is to be recommended as a 
subject which the young should study, and on which the old should 
meditate. In common with all the other sciences, it possesses for 
the intellectual eye charms of the highest order. Like them, it 
developes and strengthens the mental powers; it affords to our 
curiosity the highest gratification, and is essentially connected with 
the most useful and important arts of civilized life. But in its other 
bearings, it is above and beyond them all. It brings within the 
mind’s grasp the noblest efforts of divine workmanship. Amid its 
engrossing views of all that is magnificent and sublime in the uni- 
verse, it extinguishes all that is grovelling and temporary. It sup- 
plies morality and religion with their surest and most powerful 
checks; while the judgment and the imagination of those who pursue 
it are incessantly conversant with those pure and exalted spheres, 
through which their disembodied spirits may be yet destined to 
range. 

Thus associated with our duties and destinies, astronomy supplies 
us with vigorous principles of action; and we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the right apprehension and belief of its truths, are incom- 
patible with the vices and corruptions of our deteriorated nature. 
It is, in short, to the eye and the judgment of man, what the doc- 
trines of our faith are to his heart and his affections; and those who 
are deaf to the soft accents which breathe from the records of divine 
love, may yet listen to the deep-toned voice which breaks from the 
creations of divine power. If such is likely to be the influence of 
the study of astronomy, it ought to be made an essential part of the 
education of youth. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose that this science re- 
quires for its comprehension any powers but those of the most ordi- 
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nary kind. The grandest and the most general views, and the 
minutest and most varied details of astronomical knowledge may be 
thoroughly communicated to youths without any previous mathe- 
matical instruction. 

In studying the form of our own globe suspended in absolute 
space, and revolving daily round its axis while it is carried annually 
round the sun, it is not necessary that we should be able to measure 
a degree of the meridian, or understand how this double motion 
could be impressed on a quiescent sphere. In comprehending the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, and in performing the simple operation 
of computing them, it is not necessary that we should master the 
problem of three bodies, or understand the irregularities of the solar 
and lunar orbits, by the aid of which the true places of the luminaries 
are deduced from their mean motions. In assuring ourselves that 
the stars are immeasurably distant from our own planetary system, 
we are not called upon to discuss their parallaxes and their 
proper motions; and in extending our inquiries to the binary and 
ternary combinations of the double stars, in which we discover num- 
berless planetary systems in the remotest distances of space, we need 
not occupy ourselves with the construction of the delicate micro- 
meters, or the methods of nice observation by which such systems 
have been established. 

Astronomers, even, there are, who have enriched their science 
with the noblest discoveries, and yet could neither calculate an 
eclipse nor observe an occultation :—while those who have furnished 
the mathematician with co-efficients of his formule are unable to 
understand how by the magic of analysis their own observations have 
been transformed into general laws of the universe. There is per- 
haps no man alive who is deeply versed in all the branches of astro- 
nomical science; and hence it is absurd to suppose that a knowledge 
of its difficult methods and of its recondite theories are in any respect 
necessary for the comprehension of its general doctrines. 

But without the aid of these considerations, we may place our 
argument in a bolder attitude. Though we have excluded the 
theoretical part of astronomy as unnecessary to a proper understand- 
ing of the system of the universe, yet many of those very theories, 
and much of what has been regarded as the profoundest part of the 
subject, are capable of being established by experimental evidence, 
or by a species of proof, which, though less rigid than that of mathe- 
matical demonstration, is yet equally conclusive, and to some minds 
even more convincing. Evidence much inferior to that of geometry 
Serves us for a guide in all the most important affairs of life. Even 
on the authority of presumptive proof do we risk our own lives, and 
put to hazard those of our fellow men ;—and why should we scorn 
to be lighted by the same torch through the mazes of science, though 
there be a purer and more inaccessible light, which might guide us 
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in a less devious course? There are minds of a high capacity which 
are not only fatigued but even disgusted with the formal chainwork 
of a mathematical demonstration, while others are appalled at the 
very aspect of its symbols, and are absolutely incapable of following 
its substitutions and its reciprocations; and yet both these classes of 
men, including the great mass of our rational species, will listen to 
the wonders of science as if toa romance of the most engrossing 
interest, and actually pant after those noble truths from which an 
imperfect system of instruction seems for ever to have debarred 
them. 

For the use of such men it would surely be a national object to 
provide a complete, an intelligible, and an amusing system of instruc- 
tion; but this could be executed only by persons deeply versed in 
the sciences, who had studied them in all their aspects, and who 
would enter so zealously upon their task, as to deem it as great an 
honour to discover a new process of illustrating what is obscure, and 
of simplifying what is complex, as to invent a new instrument, or 
add a new fact to science. Founded on the principles we have 
stated, such a system would embrace works for the use of schools, 
which we regard as the most important of all, and works of a more 
advanced character, for the perusal of the upper, the middle, and 
the lower classes of society. 

It will be said that such a plan has been put into operation by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, and also by the number of 
Libraries which have been published, and are in the course of being 
issued seriatim. Weare not unaware that some of these efforts have 
been conducted by incompetent means, while others have been un- 
justly assailed by the ignorant and the timorous. Still, need we 
travel beyond the British isles, to read the page which records the 
pre-eminence of an informed over an ignorant population ? 

It seems to us an insult against the Omniscient Spirit, who said 
** Let light be,” to breathe even the thought that that light should 
ever be obscured. The red-eyed fiend of Revolution is more the 
offspring of Ignorance, than even the squalid demon of Superstition; 
and if, on this convulsed and restless globe, social order is ever 
to acquire a permanent establishment, it can only be beneath 
the azure of its most enlightened zone, and amid the impregnable 
strongholds of knowledge and of virtue. We look not with compla- 
cency upon that ever-stirring spirit of change which would uproot 
what is old and tried, and replace it with speculations of questionable 
soundness, and of ambiguous issue ;—but the next spirit to this in 
danger is that which resists the growth of improving institutions,— 
of that slow, but sure process of amelioration, which feels the security 
of each successive step. 

At a period like the present, when our laws are in a state of im- 
provement, when liberty of person and of thought are secured—when 
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agriculture and commerce are freed from so many of their shackles ; 
and when religion and humanity are shedding their benign influence 
over the land, it would be a strange anomaly to check the diffusion 
of that intellectual light which gives beauty and stability to the 
whole. 

There is one view of the subject which we presume is not a common 
one, and which we would recommend to the consideration of those 
who are not friendly to the dissemination of knowledge. The Society 
mentioned as organized for this purpose chiefly had in view the im- 
provement of the industrious classes, although they stated it as a 
probable effect of their labours, that the instruction thus conveyed 
would find its way to the upper ranks, and we believe it was this 
view of the matter that excited the fears of many good men. If 
the arrangements of the Society were to benefit only the working 
classes; if the knowledge which they diffuse were to settle only at 
this lower level, and if the middle and the higher ranks were to re- 
ceive it only by an upward current, we should not scruple to con- 
demn a system which thus inverted the natural order of society, and 
rendered those who must obey the intellectual superiors of those 
who must command. But such a state of things is absolutely 
impossible. An instructed peasantry, and an ignorant aristocracy, 
is almost a contradiction in terms, and cannot, under any circum- 
stances, co-exist. It is only a small portion of the working classes 
that is capable of understanding the valuable works published by the 
Society, and only a small number of these who can avail themselves 
of the benevolence which is offered them. ‘The sweat of the brow is 
not favourable to the operations of the brain; and the leisure which 
follows the daily labour of the peasant and the manufacturer, would, 
even if no other demands were made upon it, afford but little scope 
for the over acquisition of knowledge. Long will it be ere the 
English husbandman renounces for study the pleasures of his weekly 
holiday, and long may it be ere the Scottish peasant be withdrawn 
by a thirst for knowledge from the duties of his sabbath, and from 
the simple rites of his morning and his evening sacrifice. Ground- 
less therefore is the fear that education will ever elevate the labour- 
ing classes above their relative level, or interfere with their obliga- 
tions as men and as citizens. Efforts for the diffusion of knowledge 
will have accomplished a great task when they have opened in every 
corner of the land the pure fountains of science, to which the poorest 
and most ignorant may apply; and the alarms of the timorous will 
spedily subside when they find that the middle and the higher classes 
will drink most deeply at the sacred spring. 

It is chimerical, indeed, to suppose that knowledge, when once 
cheap and free, will ever confine itself to any sphere; and it is more 
chimerical still to believe that it will settle among those classes who 
have the least leisure, the least taste, and the least occasion for pur- 
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suing it. Expansive in its very essence, it will diffuse itself in all 
directions; but liable as it must always be to peculiar obstructions in 
its downward course, it will seek its native haunts amid the leisure, 
the wealth, and the elegancies of higher life. From this upper 
atmosphere it will descend through the capillary vessels of the state, 
and the force of its descent, and the width of its diffusion, will be 
proportional to the height to which it has been raised. 

We come now to glance at the history of Improvement of Astro- 
nomical Telescopes during the eighteenth century; the period 
embracing a space sufficiently large and filled with wonders, to re- 
commend the study of the history of the heavens to popular favour. 
First, let us attend to the improvement of the Reflecting Telescope ; 
and secondly, the invention and improvement of the Achromatic 
Telescopes. 

I. Although the reflecting telescope was invented by Gregory, and 
actually constructed by Sir Isaac Newton, during the seventeenth 
century, yet it was not till the eighteenth century that it became an 
instrument decidedly superior to the refracting telescope, and capable 
of being successfully applied to the examination of the heavens. Sir 
Isaac had made them only six inches long; but in 1720, Mr. Hadley, 
of Essex, had constructed two Newtonian reflectors, five feet three 
inches in length, one of which he presented to the Royal Society of 
London. Aided by his instructions, the celebrated Dr. Bradley and 
the Honourable Samuel Molyneux entered upon the same task. 
The first which they made was finished in May, 1724, and was about 
twenty-six inches long. They executed another seven inches long, 
and were occupied with a third of eight feet in focal length. The 
first of these instruments, or one of the same focal length, was ele- 
gantly fitted up by Mr. Molyneux, and presented to his Majesty 
John V., King of Portugal. 

The first person who executed reflecting telescopes for public sale 
was Mr. Hauksbee, who made one of three feet and a half, one of 
six feet, and another of twelve feet. Mr. Scarlet and Mr. Hearne, 
mathematical instrument makers in London, were instructed in the 
process of grinding and polishing specula, by Mr. Molyneux, and 
ever afterwards the reflecting telescope became one of the articles of 
manufacture with every regular optician. 

A great step in the improvement of the reflecting telescope was 
made by James Short, of Edinburgh. By giving a correct figure to 
the speeula, and by the nice adjustment of the parts of the instrument, 
he executed telescopes which far surpassed any of those made in 
London. With one only four inches and a half long, he saw in the 
clearest manner the satellites of Jupiter; and with another only 
Jifteen inches in focal length, the five satellites of Saturn were several 
times distinctly seen together. In 1742, when this celebrated opti- 
cian had settled in London, he made, for Lord 'Thomas Spencer, a 
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reflecting telescope twelve feet in focal length, which cost £630; 
and in 1752 he completed one for the King of Spain, at the expense 
of £1200. 

The excellence of Mr. Short’s instruments brought the reflecting 
telescope into general use; and when the attention of Dr. Herschel 
was first drawn to the wonders of astronomy, by studying the popular 
treatise of Ferguson, he resolved to construct a reflecting telescope, 
to enable him to see with his own eyes the most interesting of the 
celestial phenomena. In 1774 he completed a five-feet reflector, 
and he afterwards, when residing at Bath, made them seven feet, 
ten feet, and twenty feet, in-focal length. In order to obtain an 
excellent speculum for his twenty-feet telescope, he selected one out 
of no fewer than eighty, all of which he had ground and polished 
with his own hands. ‘The genius and perseverance which created 
instruments of such transcendent magnitude were not likely to 
terminate here. In the examination of the starry heavens, the ulti- 
mate object of his labours, Dr. Herschel exhibited the same exalted 
qualifications, and in a few years he rose from the level of humble 
life, to the enjoyment of a name more glorious than that of the sages 
and warriors of ancient times, and as immortal as the objects with 
which it will be for ever associated. Nor was it in the youthful 
ardour of the spring of life that these triumphs of reason were 
achieved. Dr. Herschel had almost reached his fortieth year before 
his career of discovery began; and it was in the autumn and the 
winter of his days that he gathered in his rich harvest of glory. The 
discovery of a new planet at the remotest limits of the solar system, 
was the first reward of his diligence; and new double and multiple 
stars, and new nebule and clusters of stars, were added in thousands 
to the list of celestial bodies. 

Dr. Herschel now introduced what he called the Front view, a 
new method of observing, in which the small speculum is laid aside, 
and the astronomer looks directly through an eye-glass at the image 
formed by the great mirror. By this means one half of the light is 
saved, and so great was the brightness with which this method ex- 
hibited the celestial bodies, that when Dr. Herschel first applied it 
- the Georgium Sidus, he discovered two of the satellites of that 
planet. 

Aiming at still higher objects, Dr. Herschel began in 1781 to 
construct a reflector thirty feet long, and having a speculum thirty- 
six inches in diameter; but, in consequence of the speculum having 
cracked while cooling, its completion was for some time delayed. 
In the meantime George III., through the suggestion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, agreed to defray the expense of the largest instrument that 
could be made. Dr. Herschel accordingly began, in 1785, to con- 


struct his forty-feet telescope, with a speculum forty-nine and a half 


inches in diameter. On the 28th. August, 1789, the day after it was 
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finished, he discovered a new satellite belonging to the planet Saturn, 
and during the same year he detected another new satellite of 
Saturn, both of which revolved within the orbits of the five old ones 
discovered by Huygens and Cassini. 

When we compare the twenty and forty-feet telescopes of Dr. 
Herschel, which were in use at the close of the eighteenth century, 
with the six-inch reflectors of Newton, which were the largest that 
had been executed at the beginning of the century,—and when we 
contrast the discoveries in sideral astronomy to which they led, with 
our knowledge of the starry heavens in the days of Newton, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the boundaries of astronomy were 
more widely extended by the reflecting telescope alone, and durin 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, than during the whole 
period of its past history. How, then, can we account for the total 
omission of such brilliant discoveries in an elaborate History of the 
Astronomy of the eighteenth century? Had this work been the 
production of any other astronomer but Delambre, we should have 
ascribed the omission to an envy of British science, by which alone 
this extraordinary change was effected; but as this great man was 
far elevated above such narrow views, we can only ascribe his 
= to the decay of his powers, and to the dread of an unfinished 
work, 

In the History of Human Inventions we can generally trace some 
continuous line by which the labours of one age are connected with 
those of another; and by which the discoveries of an individual 
gradually ascend above those of his predecessors. But in the records 
of the eighteenth century, the human mind started out of its ordinary 
sphere, and in the picture which emblazons its triumphs, the indi- 
vidual labours of Dr. Herschel occupy the middle and the foreground 
in vivid colouring and in powerful delineation. In surveying the 
vast ocean of discovery upon which the history of this period em- 
barks us,—his discoveries are the sea-lights which throw their 
columnar radiance over the deep, while those of other men are but 
the glimmerings of animalcular existence, which scarcely shoot be- 
yond the pellicle which covers them. 

Since Dr. Herschel withdrew from the toils of science, no indi- 
vidual has arisen to extend his telescopic labours. Mr. Ramage of 
Aberdeen has indeed constructed several reflectors approaching in 
magnitude to those of Dr. Herschel; but the exertion of a private 
individual speedily finds its limits; and it is probable that this branch 
of practical astronomy will take a retrograde course till some British 
sovereign shall extend to it the munificence of George III. 

The reflecting telescope, however, is yet susceptible of great 
improvement, and many valuable discoveries may yet be expected 
from its application to the heavens. The production of a perfect 
parabolic figure is still a desideratum in the process of grinding and 
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polishing specula; but, as this seems to be beyond the reach of art, 
we have still the means of diminishing, though we may be unable to 
remove, the spherical aberration. Lord Oxmantown, a young Irish 
nobleman, of whom his country may be justly proud, has constructed 
with his own hands, more than one reflecting telescope, in which the 
great speculum consists of three separate pieces, a central mirror and 
two external rings, which are truly ground to a spherical figure, and 
so adjusted by screws that the only aberration that remains is that 
which would be produced by one of the rings when acting alone. 
This fine idea is capable of being applied to large instruments ; and 
we anxiously hope that his lordship will pursue it with all the energy 
of his active mind. 

II. One of the finest discoveries of the eighteenth century, is 
that of the achromatic telescope; and, if we owe to those founded 
on the principle of reflection the great discoveries of sideral 
astronomy, it is by means of the achromatic telescope, as applied to 
transit instruments and divided circles, that the nicest measurements 
of celestial arcs have been taken, and those accurate results obtained 
which have led to the completion of astronomical theories, and to 
the perfection of the lunar and planetary tables. 

After the penetrating genius of Sir Isaac Newton had pronounced 
“the improvement of reflecting telescopes to be desperate,” no slight 
honour must belong to the individual who dared to hope where 
Newton had despaired, and who triumphed over the difficulties which 
baffled the theoretical and practical skill of the high priest of Nature. 
This fortunate individual was Mr. Chester More Hall, of More-Hall 
in Essex, a name deservedly embalmed among the sacred relics of 
science. In imitation of the divine mechanism of the human eye, 
he was led, in 1729, to the combination of media of different refrac- 
tive powers; and, in 1733, he had actually completed several achro- 
matic object-glasses of flint and crown glass. No account of this 
invention was published; and there can be no doubt that when John 
Dollond began his experiments, he was entirely ignorant of the 
previous labours of Mr. Hall. When he succeeded, therefore, in 
1758, in the invention and construction of this noble instrument, he 
obtained, as he justly deserved, all the honours of a first inventor ; 
and when he introduced these telescopes into actual use, and made 
them an object of English manufacture, in which no foreign nation 
could compete with us, he conferred a service upon his country of 
no ordinary kind. That service, however, though it exalted the 
honour, and improved the revenue of the nation, stands unappreciated 
and unrequited in her annals; and, as if the great Dispenser of 
Justice had frowned upon the ungrateful deed, few improvements 
upon the achromatic telescope have been allowed to mark the future 
progress of English science ;—it passed into foreign nations as an 
article of trade, as well as an object of glory, and the sovereigns of 
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other lands fondly welcomed into their territories what we had 
dishonoured and rejected. Attempts, which were fruitless, were 
made to perfect the invention of Dollond, and to extend its power, 
The Royal Society, too, were roused from their long and deep 
slumbers; they appointed a committee to make experiments on 
the manufacture of flint glass for achromatic telescopes ;—they even 
erected an experimental glass-house ; and Government were per- 
suaded to extend to them the mighty privilege of melting a few 
pounds of glass without being visited and taxed by the excise officer. 
For half a century after the death of Dollond, no philosopher or 
artist in England was allowed to make experiments for the improve- 
ment of flint glass, without paying the tax to government, and 
without submitting to the harassing interruptions of the tax-gatherer. 
Nay, by asingular refinement of extortion, a pound of glass remelted 
fifty times, was liable to the duty upon fifty pounds! Under these 
circumstances, we hailed the appointment of the glass committee, 
and the remission of the excise regulations, as an era in science ; but 
ardent as we were in every measure that could endear the name of 
England, and advance its interests, we were compelled to state, that 
this committee never would, and never could accomplish the object for 
which they were associated. ‘Their chemical and physical knowledge 
doubtless availed them much in such an inquiry; or if preferred 
to an enterprising individual, whose fortune or renown depended on 
the issue, it might, in all probability have insured success. But 
how was it possible to suppose, that Mr. Davies Gilbert, Sir H. Davy, 
Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, Mr. Herschel, and Mr. Babbage could 
spend their hours and their days in the atmosphere of a furnace? 
Would they leave the pursuits which had already immortalized them, 
to labour in a cause in which success would neither inspire gratitude 
nor command requital? Would they, in fine, devote themselves to re- 
discover a discovery which had been already made by a Swiss peasant, 
in the gorges of the Jura, and which the British government could 
have purchased for a paltry equivalent ? 

The history of M. Guinand’s labours possesses a peculiar interest. 
An English achromatic telescope found its way to the village of Bre- 
netz, in the canton of Neuchatel. A defect of sight had compelled 
M. Guinand, a maker of watch-cases, to construct his own spectacles. 
From this he was led to grind the lenses of small refracting telescopes 
which he mounted in tubes of pasteboard. To such a mind, the 
sight of the achromatic telescope which belonged to his master must 
have been an object of high interest. He was allowed to separate 
the lenses, and study its properties, and such was his zeal to imitate 
this optical wonder, that he commissioned some flint glass from 
England, and actually constructed with it several achromatic telescopes. 
The badness of the glass, however, and the impossibility of procuring 
it of the size he required, inspired him with the ambitious resolution 
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of making good flint glass for himself! We are sure that no chemist 
in England or France would have ventured on such a task with any 
hopes of success; but ignorance was in this case power; and glass 
fortunately was not an exciseable commodity in the village of Brenetz. 
He studied the chemistry of fusion ;—between 1784 and 1790 he 
made daily experiments in his blast furnace with meltings of three 
or four pounds each ; he noted down the circumstances and the re- 
sults of each experiment. Partial success invigorated his ever-failing 
efforts, and the news of learned academies having offered prizes for 
the object at which he strained, animated him with fresh and glowing 
excitements. 

Having abandoned his profession for the more lucrative one of 
making bells for repeaters, his means became more ample, and his 
leisure hours more numerous. He purchased a piece of ground on 
the banks of the Doubs, where he constructed a furnace capable of 
fusing two hundred weight of glass. The failure of his crucibles, the 
bursting of his furnace, and a thousand untoward accidents, that 
would have disconcerted any other mind, served only to invigorate 
his. The disappointments of one day were the pedestal on which 
the resolutions of the succeeding one reached a higher level; and in 
the renewed energy of his spirit, and the increasing brightness of his 
hopes, the unlettered peasant seems to have felt that fate had destined 
him to triumph. The threads, and specks, and globules which 
destroyed the homogeneity of his glass, were the subjects of his con- 
stant study; and he at last succeeded in obtaining considerable pieces 
of uniform transparency and refractive power, amounting sometimes 
to twelve, and in one case to eighteen inches in diameter. He at 
last acquired the art of soldering together two or more pieces of good 
glass, and though the line of junction was often marked with globules 
of air or particles of sand, yet by grinding out these imperfections 
by means of a wheel, and by replacing the mass in a furnace, so that 
the vitreous matter might expand, and fill up the hollows so made, 
he succeeded in effacing every trace of junction, and was consequently 
able to produce with certainty the finest dises of glass, 

Rumours of Guinand’s success had now begun to spread through- 
out Europe, and the first philosopher who availed himself of the 
intelligence was M. Fraunhofer, of Munich, who had the charge of 
the optical part of the establishment of Benedictbaiern. He was so 
pleased with the specimens which were sent to him, that he repaired 
in 1804, to Brenetz, and persuaded M. Guinand to go to Bavaria, 
where he settled in 1805, and continued for nine years, engaged in 
the manufacture of flint glass. 

In 1820, long after his return to Switzerland, the celebrated 
French artist, M. Lerebours, visited him, and not only obtained all 
the glass which M. Guinand then had, but commissioned a fresh 
supply. M. Cauchoix, another excellent Parisian artist, procured 
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other pieces, and splendid achromatic telescopes have thus been 
manufactured in the French capital. Though possessing the deepest 
interest, England seemed the least alive to these great discoveries, 
She sent no delegate to Brenetz—she made no offer for the secret ; 
but in 1822, a piece of Guinand’s glass was obtained by the astronomi- 
cal Society of London, and formed into a telescope by our excellent 
artist, Mr. Tulley. Its homogeneity and purity, nay its absolute 
perfection, has established the value and efficacy of Guinand’s 
process. 

The visit of Guinand to Munich, in 1805, led to a new era in the 
history of the achromatic telescope. Commencing with all the know- 
ledge of the Swiss artist, Fraunhofer devoted his mind to the perfec- 
tion and simplification of his methods. Strize, and imperfections of 
a minute kind, which the practised eye of an optician could alone 
detect, still required to be eradicated; and even the crown glass, 
which had hitherto been supposed an object of easy attainment, re- 
quired the labour of a whole year to bring it to perfection. In order 
to gain these ends, Fraunhofer reconstructed the furnaces at Bene- 
dictbaiern, procured all the instruments which were necessary for 
his purpose, and took upon himself the charge of all the meltings. 
Four quintals of glass was the average quantity with which he 
wrought, and he at last succeeded in determining the causes of his 
failure, and in obtaining distinct processes, by whichhe could manu- 
facture discs of flint glass, eighteen inches in diameter. In these 
laborious and perplexing experiments Fraunhofer injured his health, 
and quickened the progress of that insidious disease which carried 
him off so prematurely from the sciences. 

But while Fraunhofer had thus supplied himself with the finest 
materials for his art, he had prepared his mind, by the study of optics, 
both in its mathematical and practical branches, for carrying into 
effect his great views for the improvement of the telescope. His dis- 
covery of fixed lines in the spectrum enabled him to determine, with 
minute accuracy, the absolute, as well as the relative, refractive and 
dispersive powers of his glass; and his skill in practical mechanics 
conducted him to the construction of a machine for giving the last 
polish to his lenses, an operation in which the errors of the previous 
process of grinding were corrected, in place of being exaggerated, 
and in which the result was made perfectly independent of the skill 
of the workman. 

With such means and accomplishments, Fraunhofer began the 
most difficult task to which human genius was ever applied. The 
resources of his powerful mind never, for a moment, failed him. 
But we are travelling into a later period than announced; nor is 
it necessary to go any further, in order to show that the experi- 
ments in optics, and the means of making exact discoveries in the 
illimitable realms of space, are wondrously greater than ever entered 
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into the heart of untutored man to conceive. And yet there is no 
difficulty, but unsurpassed, unrivalled delight and exaltation of 
thought experienced in accompanying the astronomer among the 
stars, and into spheres which the imagination loves to fancy may be 
the abode of the blessed and of our departed friends throughout 
eternity. It is a species of knowledge which may be rendered 
as plain and convincing as the most common occurrences around 
men’s earthly dwellings—as the fact that the seasons will return in 
a certain course, or that night will alternate with day. Why is it 
then that so much ignorance and incredulity prevail among the 
masses of the people with regard to the majestic truths of astronomy ? 
Indeed, were it not that the untutored cannot gainsay the fact that 
the precise appearance of a comet, or the occurrence of an eclipse 
can be and really is foretold with as much certainty as that darkness 
at midnight will accompany the extinguishing of a candle, millions 
would continue to discredit every ascertained truth in the most glo- 
rious and in the exactest of sciences. How many of our peasantry 
are ready to laugh at the idea of the earth’s revolvings! How many 
British minds are there whose imaginings havenever been sublimated 
and trained to lofty speculation, so as almost to conceive and under- 
stand some of the predicted events of that day when the drama of 
mortal life shall close in a style of unparalleled magnificence! We 
shall not longer declaim on this subject, but conclude our paper, 
with two passages extracted from certain accounts that have appeared 
in scientific journals, descriptive of the sun’s total eclipse which oc- 
curred in July last. The first is by Miss Pinnaud, and Boisgeraud, 
of Toulouse. 

The terrace of a church tower was chosen for our observatory, and, at four 
in the morning, we were at our post, provided with telescopes, a thermometer, 
and a collection of coloured glasses. At 4h, 23m. 30 sec. the sun appeared 
in the horizon. It rose like a large disc of fire behind a mass of light clouds, 
but it soon ascended above them, dissipated the vapours, and from that time, 
the serenity of the sky was not troubled. At 4h. 50 m. 15 sec. the eastern 
edge of the moon touched the western side of the sun in a north-west direction, 
the eclipsing body advancing with a uniform motion from north-west to south- 
west. At 5h. 42m. 54 sec. the part of the sun remaining visible formed 
only an exceedingly slender crescent, of which the horns became more and 
more sharpened. A number of indentures at this period marked the edges of 
the crescent, but it was impossible to determine their height or their number, 
in consequence of the undulatory agitation which affected it, and destroyed the 
previous regularity of its contour. Darkish streaks also appeared towards the 
extremity of the horns, A few seconds after, the disc ofthe moon completely 
covered the sun; and, at5h. 43 m. 13 sec., the eclipse was total. As soon 
as the western edge of the sun was freed from the disc of the moon, a bright 
light immediately dashed forth its rays. The crescent which then appeared in 
the north-west was again marked by numerous indentures, particularly towards 
the extremities. As the crescent increased, these disappeared; and the dark 
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lines which appeared to unite the two ends of the crescent disappeared in 20 or 
25 seconds, In proportion as the eclipse came on, the solar light gradually 
weakened, and shed over the atmosphere and terrestrial objects a tint gra- 
dually more and more pale, in which it is impossible to distinguish a well- 
defined and positive colouring. This obscurity was not such as that which 
follows the twilight—it was a livid and sickly tint, a shade of olive grey, 
which was like a mourning robe flung over Nature, imparting an idea of sad- 
ness. Guided by former experiments on total eclipses, astronomers had an- 
nounced that after the total disappearance of the sun, the disc of the moon 
would appear surrounded with a luminous aureola. This took place as was 
predicted, and appeared to us to be of equal width in every part. It was a 
colourless light, of which the intensity became gradually weakened, as it was 
more distant from the dark disc of the moon, and in it was seen a small number 
of luminous rays, still more brilliant, like those composing the glory over the 
head of a saint. But what most struck us, was a difference of brilliancy in 
the different parts of the crown. In the midst of the south-eastern region of 
the lunar disc, for about 45 deg. at least, was perceived a collection of curvi- 
linear divergent rays, of which the two last inclosed a space where the light 
had a less clear intensity than in all the rest of the aureola. Beyond that, at 
each side, was diffused a uniform light towards the north-western side, in the 
midst of which appeared a wide line of luminous convergent rays of greater 
brilliancy than the surrounding parts. The interior surface of the moon's 
disc was of a uniform obscurity, but not, however, intense enough to hide the 
black traces of micrometric lines crossed at the focus of the glass. We per- 
ceived none of those moving serpentine lights observed in 1715 by Louville 
and Halley. But one of us saw very distinctly, all of a sudden, at the height 
of the eclipse, a brilliant point, surrounded with a bright circular scintillation, 
which remained invariably fixed in the lower south-south-eastern region, a 
little to the left of the vertical diameter, near the circumference of the disc, 
Might not this point, which disappeared a moment before the end of the total 
eclipse, be the same as that observed by the Spanish Admiral Ulloa, and which 
he attributed to a long opening going right through the moon, so as to let 
through a certain portion of the sun’s light? Or was it a lunar volcano, the 
eruption of which coincided with the moment of the eclipse? Or should we 
not rather attribute it to the solar rays, which being reflected from a certain 
portion ofthe waters of the earth should have concentrated themselves on a 
part of the moon’s surface to be sent tous by a new reflection? What is, 
however, certain is, that in place of appearing in the north-west, as seen by 
Ulloa, it was seen in the quarter nearly opposite. 

But the most remarkable and most unexpected phenomenon which the lu- 
minous aureola presented was the following :—On the upper edge of the 
lunar disc, extending from the vertical diameter towards the west, there was 
an appearance as of mountains of fire, smooth on the left side, and sinking 
down with sharp and abrupt points on the other. Three of those could be 
very distinctly seen, the first of which, being the highest, rose to an elevation 
about equal to the twelfth part of the apparent diameterof the moon. A little 
further to the right, were seen on the circumference of the moon, but altogether 
outside, several undulating elevations, less marked than the first, but 
equally brilliant. ‘Two similar peaks, less elevated than those in the upper 
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part, and of which the rough sides were in the same direction, shone forth at 
the same time; one on the right, a little below the horizontal diameter; and 
the other on the left, a little above it. Language fails to give an exact idea 
of those fiery mountains. They were like incandescent rocks of crystal of a 
delicate rose-colour, being in a certain degree transparent and brilliant, with 
a calm and steady light; their forms were clearly defined, and their lines were 
distinct and well marked, They constantly preserved the same form, the same 
place, and a perfectly motionless condition; excepting that, as the total eclipse 
came to a close, the peaks of the upper part seemed to increase in size, and 
this increase in bulk took place, not like a body which is perceived to lengthen 
and lose its shape, but like lofty rocks, of which the summits and the middle 
part were only seen at first, and whose base became visible in proportion as the 
veil which covered them sank slowly down. This magnificent spectacle lasted 
to the end of the total eclipse. When the sun got free from the obscure disc 
of our satellite, the appearance of the first ray of light was masked by a bright 
beam, much more intense than the last ray which shone before the total occul- 
tation. At that moment, and then only, the luminous aureola which surrounded 
the moon, and the incandescent peaks which appeared on a part of its circum- 
ference, were suddenly extinguished in the brightness of the sun’s light. Here 
arises a question of great interest. What are those peaks and rocks of fire ? 
It does not appear to us possible to admit them to be mountains of the moon, 
for their obscure face being turned towards the earth, they would have appeared 
opaque and dark. Besides, the lunar disc has never presented asperities of 
such great dimensions. It cannot either be a phenomonon of diffraction, or 
an effect of light, for the perfect state of immobility of those luminous bodies, 
clearness of their contour, and the irregularity of their position round the 
moon’s disc, repel such an interpretation ; andin fact, no physical phenomonon 
appears to explain this appearance. If these bodies are foreign to our satellite 
—if they are not appearances generated by the eclipse itself—the most 
natural hypothesis is to place them in the sun, But this supposition is so 
new, that it cannot be hazarded without an extreme reserve. It is not, 
however, impossible ; for it is allowable to suppose that these solar mountains, 
if they exist, being only a little fraction of the entire mass of the sun, send 
to the earth a light incomparably less than that of the entire globe of that 
planet, and consequently they must disappear in the vivid light which proceeds 
from its disc, particularly when its brightness is dimmed by the interposition 
of coloured glass. We, in fact, proved that those rocks of fire, as well as the 
numerous aureola by which they were enveloped, disappeared altogether when 
their image was brought into the focus of the telescope, and seen through a 
dark glass. It was only through clear glasses that they could be perceived, 
We may add, that the sensible increase of height, which the peaks of the 
upper part appeared to take, would agree, in our opinion, with the progressive 
advance of the moon before the sun, 


The other account addresses itself still more to popular under- 
standings, and is by a person who writes from Vienna. It thus com- 
mences and proceeds: 


No partial eclipse, however considerable, can give the faintest notion of 
What a total one is. All Vienna was in expectation, for many days previous 
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to the event, and strangers flocked to that capital in crowds, on purpose to 
witness that phenomonon, * * #* * To our hotel came the celebrated 
astronomer Schuhmacher, all the way from Denmark, on purpose to see the 
eclipse with astronomical eyes. His Excellency, (for such he is,) kindly pre- 
sented me with a card, which would procure me admission the next morning 
into the Botanical Garden, where Prof. Littrow, the Vienna Astronomer would 
place his telescopes, and pursue his observations, As for the Wizard of 
Denmark, he was to be favoured with the sole occupation of the Observatory, 
from whose tower, all alone, he was to gaze upon the mighty wonder, and to 
lose himself in the abstract calculations of science, undisturbed by the pre- 
sence even of a single fellow-mortal. 

Most persons, I believe, in the hotel,—perhaps in the whole city of Vienna, 
—retired to bed that night with feelings of anxious expectation, At four in 
the morning, to my great joy, I beheld the clear rays of the sun shining upon 
the walls of the court, which were opposite my window, while the general 
appearance of the sky indicated a favourable concurrence of circumstances, 
Soon after five, I was on my way to the Botanical Garden, carte en main, and, 
as I left the hotel, the sun, still rejoicing in his strength, shore full upon me, 
Already the ramparts of the eity were thronged with multitudes—an impressive 
sight in itself. No spot, I imagine, could have been better adapted for 
witnessing the phenomonon than the Botanic Garden. In its spacious inclosure 
were not perhaps more than twenty people in all, divided into two groups, the 
less favoured being placed at a respectful distance from the small knot of savans, 
to which, per favour of my card, I was admitted. These latter were located 
on a mound, at the extremity of the garden, which commanded a spacious. 
sweep both of sky and landscape. On the right was visible a long line of 
ramparts, crowded with people ; on the left, the view extended over trees and 
houses to the blue Carpathian Mountains. The Mount of Science, as it might 
be called, was amply provided with all sorts of telescopes, barometrical and 
thermometrical instruments, chronometers, &c. One lady alone was admitted 
to these silent mysteries ; for the astronomers required intense quiet for their 
observations, 

About ten minutes before six, the first spot of darkness was observed upon 
the sun. From that time till the total obscuration, there were no very un- 
usual appearances; at least none but such as I had remarked in other great 
eclipses, The sky, over which light, filmy clouds had begun to draw, about 
half an hour before the commencement of the eclipse, became still more ob- 
scured by vapour, and blue mists arose increasingly from the horizon. A per- 
ceptible chillness crept into the air, and flights of swallows flew wildly and rest- 
lessly through the darkening atmosphere. But all this gave no intimation 
even of the effect that was to follow. As long as the smallest portion of the 
sun was visible, there was considerable light. Had I not been aware that an 
eclipse was in progress, I might only have imagined that the morning was chill 
and vapoury. But now aproached the important moment. At this time Prof, 
Littrow politely requested the lady, her friends, and some other persons, to 
withdraw from the hallowed mount. Procul—O procul este profania!” I was 
in fear lest the order should extend to me ; but in virtue, I suppose, of my 
especial introduction, and perhaps also of exemplary taciturnity, I was, to my 
great joy, permitted to remain, and even from time to time to look through a 
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telescope. I, however, preferred the use of my unassisted eyes in order to study 
general effects; and all that I particularly remarked through the glasses was 
the perceptibly uneven rim of the moon. “ Jetzt wir sind allein und ungestért,” 
cried Prof. Littrow, with a sort of professional joy, and forthwith he directed 
his assistant to begin to count from a chronometer, aloud, in order to ascertain 
the exact moment of complete immersion. All now was utter stillness, with the 
exception of the monotonous “ein, zwey, drei,” &c, of the reckoner. A heavy 
bell that tolled at intervals from the city, like the funeral knell of our beautiful 
orb of light and life, and the sharp shrill cries of the birds, which had, how- 
ever, disappeared from sight, as if to take refuge from some impending convul- 
sion of Nature. Yet a moment, and on a sudden an effect took place— 
unexpected and sublime. The whole aspect of heaven and earth underwent a 
change, with regard to light, shade, colouring, everything; and the instant 
that preceded the total eclipse resembled in nothing, and gave no idea of, that 
which followed it. Up to the very last moment of previous time, Nature was 
saddened indeed, but not changed. We had yet a sun. But now it is gone! 
—or rather, fearful to see !—there is a black sun in the heavens, and that orb, 
upon which an instant before I could only look through coloured glasses, I 
now beheld with my naked eye—a mere blot in the universe! At this mo- 
ment, as far as I could rapidly note, the following was the appearance of 
things : 

Round the black sun was an irregular halo of whitish light, defining clearly 
and strongly the obscured orb. In some places this halo extended into longer 
gleams, forming altogether a faint glory like that with which painters surround 
the head of Christ. It was not so generally dark as I had supposed it would 
have been,—though the reckoner declared that there was a time when he could 
not discern the second-hand of the chronometer; but the sudden diminution of 
light, at the moment of total obscuration, was nevertheless marked and start- 
ling. Also, the sudden diminution of temperature, the thermometer falling, 
as I was afterwards told, 11 degrees instantaneously, upon the complete 
immersion of the sun. One of the most striking and unexpected effects was a 
red and lurid glow that suddenly kindled up on the horizon, the blue pale vapours 
which had risen from the east being converted into the semblance of a mighty 
conflagration. The principal light in the landscape came from thence—no longer 
from the sun. The rest of the landscape was of a sickly greenish tinge, over- 
cast with duskiness, through whose spectral tints the crowds upon the ramparts 
were dimly discerned, all standing in solemn stillness, like the vast shadowy 
multitudes in one of Martin’s pictures—such as await the destruction of 
Nineveh, or the last sweep of the Deluge. But then you must conceive that 
all these effects, which take so much time in the telling, were combined into 
one grand and instantaneous impression on the senses and the soul. The 
black sun defined by its own pale halo—the indescribable colouring of nature 
—the lurid glow over the sombre mountains—the death-like chillness of the 
air (quite as peculiar as the appearance of the light) seeming to strike to the 
heart—the silent ghostly multitude—the solemn bell,—all these constituents 
of the scene occurred at one and the selfsame moment, overwhelming the mind 
by their unexpected combination. 

Short as was the period of the total obscuration, (not more than two 
minutes,) there was time for enough thought and feeling to fill two years. 
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Even the grave Professors and men of science, occupied as they had been by 
their observations, acknowledged, after all was over, that they experienced 
‘‘ etwas fremdes und angstlich” while the shade and the chill was upon Nature, 
But now another curious phenomenon takes place: up starts the first gleam of 
restored light, (“auch ein interessante augenblick,” as Prof. Littrow observed,) 
also surprising the mind by its unlikeness to anything that one might have 
imagined. 

The appearance was just as if a perfectly round but small orb of light rushed 
out suddenly from the upper limb of the overshadowed sun, and, like a herald 
star, proclaiming to the world that Day would be restored. This effect was so 
startling and remarkable, that some one (a Frenchman you may be sure) com- 
pared it to a “coup de théatre.” The return of all things to a more usual 
appearance was equally instantaneous. For one breathless moment— 


Nature made a pause, 
A solemn pause, prophetic of her end ; 


the next instant there was light, life, and motion. The dark colouring had 
passed away: the birds wheeled about once more in joyous circles—and there 
was a visible stir amongst the before awe-struck multitude. Indeed, in about 
ten minutes from the time when the sun began to reappear, the vast crowds 
had already melted away from the ramparts, as if the interest of the great 
drama that Nature wasenacting had not only passed its acme, but had alto- 
gether ceased. I must say that I experienced something of a similar feeling, 
and that I felt no disposition to watch to its conclusion the now rapidly end- 
ing eclipse. After moments of such strong excitement as those we had lately 
experienced, the mind collapses, and a feeling of melancholy succeeds, to think 
that a period to which we had long looked forward with lively expectation is 
already over and gone. Nevertheless, it was a very cheering reflection that 
the eclipse had been seen, under circumstances which, in a picturesque point of 
view, left nothing to desire, though for men of science there was a disappoint- 
ment in no stars being visible during the total immersion, on account of the 
light clouds that veiled the sky. 

Prof. Littrow’s observation on the weather that prevailed during the eclipse 
was, that it had been “nicht ganz giinstig, und doch nicht schlecht ;” and he 
congratulated himself extremely on having been able to make some important 
and correct (scharf, he said,) observations at the critical moments of the phe- 
nomenon. Both he and Prof. Schuhmacher agreed in having seen through 
their telescopes, during the total eclipse, three red spots beneath the dark body 
of the moon, which red spots changed their hues into various prismatic and 
beautiful colours, Each Professor also attributed the effect to something in our 
own atmosphere,—possibly to that very clouded state of the heavens of which 
some complained. For my own part, I could not regret those modifying in- 
fluences of cloud and vapour, to which, evidently, a great part of the sublimity 
of Nature’s appearance, was to be referred. 


Reader, was not the eclipse an event of moment to the people of 
Vienna ; and would not the familiar study of the economy and na- 
tural history of the heavens be to the artizan, the ploughman, and 
the poorest of our race, the most satisfying and exalting of all 
studies, short of the truths revealed to us by God himself ! 
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Art. II. 


1. On the Curative Influence of the Climate of Pau, and the 
Mineral Waters of the Pyrenees on Disease. By A. Taytor, 


M.D. 


2. Descriptive and Historical Sketches of Avranches and its Vicinity. 
By J. Harrsy, M.D. 


WE know not how many continental Spas and Mineral Waters have 
been described and recommended since Sir Francis Head published 
the Bubbles; but of this we are aware, that some'of those which were 
formerly in repute, such as the springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, came to 
be in a great measure neglected, in accordance with the manner of 
fashion and the caprice of the fanciful. Pau, to be sure, has been 
long known to physicians on account of the curative influence of cer- 
tain characteristics of the place; but these, in so far as the town and 
immediate vicinity are to be regarded, appear rather to belong to the 
climate, than to the waters; the town, in fact, possessing only those 
of the river Grave. The place, no doubt, offers several advantages 
over almost every other that can be named, if we are to take our 
author’s account implicitly, which may be done without any great 
stretch of favour; seeing that although he zealously recommends the 
peculiarities of the neighbourhood, he gives reasons for his opinion, 
withont much of the semblance of exaggeration. For example, 
owing to its situation, being surrounded on all sides, except the east 
and south-east (whence the winds are dry and warm), the air is re- 
markably still, occasioning an extraordinary effect upon the constitu- 
tion. Frequently, we are told, the tranquillity of the atmosphere is 
so complete ‘as to leave a doubt as to how the wind really blows. 
So much is this the case, that it is said of a certain naval captain, 
who had buffeted many a breeze, that he left Pau in August, because 
during the two or three years he had lived there, he had never en- 
countered, in nautical phraseology, a capful of wind.” 

Now, Nice is visited by cold and searching winds; and whereas at 
this last-mentioned place, one of thirty-one persons dies annually, at 
Pau it is one in forty-five. It has, to be sure, sundry characteristics 
in common with Rome; but then it is without epidemics and malaria 
fevers. Again, the rainy days in London are 178; but at Pau they 
are only 109, although more wet falls at the latter, the soil of which, 
however, is of sucha character, both as to an absorbent texture and 
natural declivities, that dampness is not generated. 

Allusion has been made to the peculiar effect which the climate of 
Pau has on the constitution; and this is said to be so remarkable, 
that, “ the pulse beats with a slow, soft, equable stroke; and the 
arterial excitement appears just sufficient to keep arterial action to 
that point that does not wear out the machinery.” Still, to persons 
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who are not invalids, and who are in robust health, watchfulness and 
remedies against congestion are at first required, until they become 
acclimatized. 

Pau has been celebrated for the picturesque character of its situ- 
ation and vicinity, offering many temptations to those who are able 
and have a taste, to make excursions to adjacent spots and surround- 
ing scenes of striking beauty. Its historical associations are also 
highly interesting, as may be pleasantly learnt from the descriptions 
of Mrs. Ellis, of James and Inglis, as well as from the present pub- 
lication. Let us now quote passages from Dr. Taylor’s work. The 
first of our specimens regards a variety of tests, all in favour of Pau: 


A good opportunity is afforded once a week at Pau, on Monday, the weekly 
market-day, of observing the physique of the Bearnese population; at least 
of that part within seven or eight miles of it. Every road pours upon the 
town its tributary streams of peasantry to swell a throng which renders the 
principal streets almost impassable. Independently of the picturesque effect 
produced by the lively and well-assorted colouring of their costumes, one 
cannot but be struck with the decidedly marked appearances of health in both 
sexes, 

We do not see among this crowd the emaciation produced either by griping 
poverty, constitutional debility, or enervating vices, but a well-balanced tran- 
quillity of manner, and a physical development not exaggerated but compact, 
which, little interfered with by art, conveys to the mind the impression of 
what a peasantry ought to be, neither above nor below its position, with health 
that knows no violent alternations, and a contentment the fruit of the mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

Among the women occasionally may be seen cases of gottre, but these are 
chiefly from the marshy district of the Pont Long. They are much less fre- 
quent than in the adjoining district of Bigorre, where in some of the lateral 
vallies leading from Campan to Barréges frightful examples of this disfiguring 
affection constantly force themselves upon the notice of the traveller. 

Both men and women in Bearn, although tanned by exposure to the sun’s 
rays, yet show a clearness and uniformity of complexion with a firmness of 
fibre that distinctly mark the absence of a lymphatic diathesis. ° * 

If the augurs found in the entrails of the animals examined, marks of dis- 
ease, they wisely considered that the gods were unpropitions; for the climate 
that could produce visceral disease in them could scarcely be expected to spare 
animals of a more refined and tender organization. On inquiry, then, we 
have found that the domestic animals in the district under consideration are 
hardy and little visited by disease, while among them there is a patience, a 
tractability, and freedom from vice, which one does not meet with in a more 
exciting atmosphere. 


Proofs of a dry atmosphere: 


There are some circumstances, although familiar, which we shall give, as 
illustrating the peculiar absence of free communicable humidity in the atmo- 
sphere at Pau. Although considerably more rain falls in Pau than in London 
and in some other situations in England, yet from the absorbent nature of the 
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soil, and from some peculiar electric state of the atmosphere (for the baro- 
meter, during some of the winter and spring months, most strangely rises on 
the approach of rain, and falls upon that of dry weather), the ladies, even 
during a continuance of rainy weather, find that their hair, living hygrometers 
highly sensitive to an overcharged state of the atmosphere, retains the curl 
much better than in England ; indeed, so much is this the case, that some who 
in England were obliged to wear the hair en bandeauwx find that it now curls 
without effort. Another familiar proof of the deficiency of free moisture in 
the atmosphere may be given, viz., that steel articles of furniture are found 
little affected with rust even in unoccupied houses, nor do the walls of the 
latter show marks of damp. 


But there are other recommendations to the active and the 
vigorous. 


The facilities for taking air and exercise at Pau, either in a carriage, on 
horseback, or on foot, are abundant. Five principal highways, kept in ex- 
cellent repair, radiate from Pau, and command views, not only of the Pyrenees, 
but also of the tamer but still beautiful scenery of the plains. On horseback, 
rides may be varied to any extent, among the undulated and well-wooded 
coteaux to the south ; while the pedestrian, if in good health, may make many 
pilgrimages through green lanes and clustering vineyards ; and although much 
cannot be said of a field for the sportsman’s pursuits, still there is sufficient to 
act as an incentive to take air and exercise. At the early part of the season, 
after the corn has been housed, at some five or six miles round Pau, the quail 
and partridge, particularly the former, may be found in sufficient quantity to 
afford sport; and during the winter months, woodcocks, snipes, and wild ducks, 
at no great distance from Pau. There is another sport of a more exhilarating 
and manly kind, viz., that of hunting the izzard and the bear in their native 
fastnesses on the mountains, and searching for the coq de bruyére (the caper- 
cailzie of Scotland) amidst the black pines on the summits of lofty peaks ; but 
a description of these sports we shall reserve to the sequel, when we come to 
speak of the Pyrenees themselves. In the valley of Tarbes, twenty-four miles 
to the east of Pau, a baronet keeps a pack of English hounds, which meet 
four times a week during the season. The foxes are so abundant that the sports- 
men are never without a find; and the runs are described as excellent, the 
country being well suited for the sport. The worthy baronet, who is himself 
passionately fond of the chase, is very polite to his countrymen, who, like him- 
self, possess a genuine love for it. 


More inducements still, if we are to trust to all that our Spa- 
doctor advances ; although, if we remember rightly, the picture did 
not look so tempting in Mrs. Ellis’s ‘Summer and Winter in the 
Pyrenees.” 


There are in Pau and its neighbourhood at least one hundred suites of apart- 
ments, more or Jess well furnished, independently of small lodgings and the 
hotels. The average rent of two-thirds of this number may be stated at from 
2,500 to 3,500 francs for eight or nine months; the remainder vary from 1,200 
to 2,500 francs for the same period. Some of the apartments have accommo- 
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dation for twelve to fifteen persons, and all the larger ones would contain six 
or eight people or more. The houses are furnished with everything necessary 
for a family, except linen and plate, both of which may be hired in the town. 
Those who may prefer living out of town, have an opportunity of gratifying 
their tastes, as there are several comfortable houses to be let, in healthy and 
airy situations, at distances varying from half a mile to two miles. 

In the town the houses are for the most part let out in apartments, so that 
there may be two or more families under the same roof; but in the event of 
any family requiring more extensive accommodation, or preferring an entire 
house, it is a matter easy of arrangement, | 

There are lodgings to be had at the hotels, either for families or single per- 
sons; by the latter, at a very moderate rate in private houses, and a bachelor 
may abonner himself in any of the hotels for a small monthly charge. The 
best hotels are the Hétel de l'Europe, Hotel de France, Hotel de la Poste, and 
Hotel des Ambassadeurs. At all these hotels they are well acquainted with 
the habits and tastes of the English, and are very anxious to anticipate their 
wishes, and consult their comfort in every way. Those who prefer to be served 
by restaurants, in preference to a cuisine at home, can be gratified at a mode- 
rate expense either a Anglaise, or a la Francaise. 

The wages of French servants are not exorbitant ; a good cook may be hired 
for fifteen or twenty-five francs a month; a man servant for thirty to thirty- 
five francs. Voitures in abundance are to be had by the month, day, or hour, 
at a moderate rate, say 1s. 8d. an hour, and the charge for saddle-horses is 2s, 
a day. The prices of the substantial articles of living are one-half of what 


they are in England, and even English luxuries cost very little more than in 
England. 


If our memory be not treacherous, Mrs. E. had complaints to make 
not only relative to accommodation, but attendance: at least in 
as far as regarded the supply of tea-kettles, or even of boiling water 
for tea-brewing. Improvements may, however, be in rapid progress 
in accordance with English tastes, seeing that a considerablenumber 
of our people resort annually to the quarter which Dr. Taylor has 
made the subject of his descriptive notices, embracing ‘‘ Geology, 
Botany, Natural History, Mountain Sports, Local Antiquities and 
Topography of the Pyrenees.” At the same time the remoteness of 
the place, and the very considerable expense of money and time, 
which even by the route most recommended by our author, must be 
encountered, will continue, we should suppose, to operate against 
Pau ever becoming a very crowded scene of English invalids ; although 
if Dr. Taylor’s neat and cheerful representations be worthy of re- 
liance, persons threatened with consumption, or labouring under its 
earlier symptoms, will do well to direct their attention to the in- 
fluences described. Nor need families, it would appear, be under 
extreme anxiety with regard to the means of education, or even the 
observances of their religion. Says the doctor: 


It may be proper to make known to those desirous of coming to Pau with 
children, that good masters are to be found for all the branches of education 
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usually taught. There are experienced teachers of the French and Spanish 
languages and classics, and professors capable of instructing in the more ad- 
vanced parts of music, drawing, and other polite accomplishments. 

There is also the Royal College, where the classics, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy are taught. The boys may be boarded at the college, which is under 
a good system of discipline, great attention being paid to the health of the 
pupils. Although a Catholic institution, no tampering is permitted or practised 
with the religious opinions of the pupils, a Protestant clergyman regularly 
visiting the college, and examining the bovs who are of that persuasion, while 
every Sunday they are regularly conducted to the Protestant church. 


Dr. Hairby’s “ Avranches and its Vicinity” need not detain us 
long; this portion of Normandy being one of the most beautiful and 
most frequently visited places on the continent by English tourists, 
and indeed made the residence of many of our gentry, while the 
French society is said by our author to be particularly good; many 
of the old noblesse and their descendants choosing the town for their 
abode. ‘The English society is highly respectable in general, and 
there is a constant interchange of friendly, social, and inexpensive 
intercourse. Any stranger meaning to reside, whose station of life 
and correctness of deportment entitle him to a reception in society, 
is sure of a ready admission, and of receiving polite and hospitable 
attention.” ‘The English who have the privilege of entrée to the 
French houses, find it exceedingly agreeable from the courtesy and 
kindness with which they are treated.” Here are some of the par- 
ticulars needful to be known by intending visitors to Avranches. 


All the large houses are at present occupied by native and British gentry ; 
but in the course of a few months new and commodious habitations will be 
available. There are some suburban cottages with gardens attached, which 
may be had at an exceedingly moderate rent. The town residences,—which 
also have for the most part gardens connected with them,—let at from 30J. to 
55/, per annum. Commodious furnished lodgings may also be had from 30 fr. 
to 120 per month, but except in the item of beds—which are generally very 
good—the furniture is indiflerent in quality, and extremely deficient in 
quantity, many necessaries being wanting altogether. Carpets are never sup- 
plied, and these, either new or old, should be brought from England for winter 
use, as they are highly expensive in France, and can always be disposed of from 
one British resident to another, on favourable terms. There isa duty of 15 per 
cent, on their importation, but this is a trifling addition compared with the 
differences of the prices in France and England on carpets and all woollen 
articles. While touching upon the subject of domestic arrangement, it may 
not be useless to state that there is a considerable saving (to those who intend 
to reside for three or even two years), in purchasing furniture, which may be 
obtained of very excellent quality at a moderate expense; if the system of 
hiring be adopted—a common practice—the charge for very indifferent articles 
is so far beyond their value, that in three years it amounts almost, if not alto- 
gether, to their first cost. 
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Dr. Hairby’s book does not supply us with many passages avail- 
able for extract, or sufficiently racy for entertainment. He has, in 
fact, clogged himself with a mass of antiquarian matters and his- 
torical records; so that were it not for the lithographic drawings, 
the volume would be one of the least attractive that any tourist 
could contrive to compose or to compile. We step into the 
Vicinity, and conclude with two short paragraphs. 


Granville is a few leagues farther on, the nearest sea-port to Avranches,— 
the distance being about seven leagues,—and the residence of a British con- 
sul; but is inno respect remarkable except for the beauty of its women, who 
are pre-eminently superior to the females of the surrounding country. They 
are dark complexioned, with rather high cheekbones, and probably have some 
Spanish blood in their veins; but, from whatever origin descended, they are 
fine specimens of womankind ; their neat low caps, covering luxuriant black 
hair, and the elegant mantillas or capes which they wear, give them a grace- 
ful air, distinguishing them at once from the high coifed, and very plain look- 
ing women generally seen in the province. 


An anecdote of these Amazons: 


Not long ago a whimsical instance of the still warlike temperament of the 
women occurred. Some fishermen’s wives and daughters perceived a few En- 
glish fishing boats intruding upon the oyster banks near the island of Chausey, 
at the time when the French Government cruiser, appointed to keep the coast 
clear from such pirates, happened to be in the harbour. They forthwith went 
to the officer commanding, and told him to go out immediately with his crew, 
which from some cause or other was not deemed necessary or practicable at 
the instant. Impatient of delay, the poissonizres (and ladies of their voca- 
tion are not the most mild and gentle of their sex) rushed down to the pier 
and swore that they would man the boat themselves, put out to sea, and fire 
upon the English corsairs ;—as there was little doubt of their capability of 
doing so, in spite of the legitimate crew, if they thought proper, the officer 
was obliged to comply at once with their orders, and sail in haste. 





Art. I1I.—Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William 


Drummond, of Hawthornden. Printed for the Shakspeare 
Society. 


IT now turns out that the abridgement of these famous Notes, 
made public many years ago by the Drummond family, and which 
has been the subject of so much bitter discussion and difference of 
judgment, was not an unfair version. It is fortunate, however, that 
such an able antiquary as Mr. David Laing, of the Signet Library of 
Edinburgh, discovered some years back, among the papers of a dis- 
tinguished physician, the complete manuscript of the Notes; for 
although the published abridgement of them, in consequence of 
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which, to use Mr. Campbell’s words, ‘‘ Jonson’s memory has been 
damned for brutality, and Drummond’s for perfidy,”—was not essen- 
tially a garbled representation, yet the complete copy may serve the 
purpose of freeing the memory of the poet of Hawthornden from 
accusations of want of good faith; it being Mr. Laing’s opinion 
now, that the said notes, “‘if they bear testimony to Jonson’s occa- 
sional arrogance and boasting, exhibit him also in a more favourable 
aspect, as of a warm-hearted, kindly disposition, easily offended it is 
true, but as easily appeased.” 
The conversations, or rather the notes of them, should certainly be 
taken as a whole and not by picking out, after the fashion of a special 
leader, what may suit a preconceived opinion either of Ben or 
Sentisuadien, or the determined advocacy of apartisan. This, how- 
ever, is the method which Gifford pursued, who was a writer of a 
scornful and ferocious, as well as severely critical mind. Admitting 
that Drummond’s taking and keeping of the notes were misdeeds, 
surely they never entitled the biographer of Jonson to treat the man 
as a villain and a discredit to human nature ; when it ought to have 
been known by the intemperate accuser that Drummond was as a 
man universally esteemed, honoured, and beloved. But what fairness 
or decency could be expected from a person, when prejudice inter- 
fered, who could spitefully speak of the country which had given 
birth to the object of attack? Let us hear how Gifford, in his Life 
of Jonson, sums up his view of the Conversations. He says, relative 
to the poet of Hawthornden, ‘‘ Such an authority must be wholly 
distrusted: no one ought to believe what such a friend of Jonson’s 
could say.” ‘Jonson reserved the last of his visits for Mr. William 
Drummond, the poet of Hawthornden, with whom he passed the 
greater part of the month of April, 1619. It is not known at what 
period, or in what manner, Jonson’s acquaintance with Drummond 
began ; but the ardour with which he cherished his friendship is 
almost unexampled ; he seems upon many occasions to labour for 
language to express his grateful sense of it; and very depraved 
must have been the mind that could witness such effusions of ten- 
derness with a determination to watch the softest moment and betray 
the confidence of his guest. For this perfidious purpose no one 
ever offered greater qualities than Jonson : he wore his heart on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at: a bird of prey, therefore, ike Drum- 
mond, had a noble quarry before him, and he could strike at it’ 
without stooping.” Again, “‘ Drummond’s object was not correct- 
ness: he only sought to injure the man whom he had decoyed under 
his roof, and therefore gave his remarks in a rude and naked de- 
formity.” He “was fguilty of the blackest perfidy ;” he was “an 
accomplished artificer of fraud;” he “‘complacently sat down after 


his prayers to destroy Jonson’s character, as he fondly hoped, for 
ever,” 
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Now, what are the principal grounds for aspersing the character of 
Drummond, and denouncing him as a perfidious and vile wretch ? 
We begin with them. 


He [Jonson] is a great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner 
of others ; given rather to losse a friend than a jest; jealous of every word and 
action of those about him (especiallie after drink, which is one of the elements 
in which he liveth ;) a dissembler of ill parts which raigne in him, a bragger 
of some good that he wanteth ; thinketh nothing well but what either he him- 
self or some of his friends and countrymen hath said or done 3; he is passion- 
ately kynde and angry; careless either to gaine or keep; vindicative, but, if 
he be well answered, at himself. 

For any religion, as being versed in both. Interpreteth best sayings and 
deeds often to the worst. Oppressed with fantasie, which hath ever mastered 
his reason, a general disease in many Poets. His inventions are smooth and 
easie ; but above all he excelleth in a Translation. 

When his play of a Silent Woman was first acted, ther was found verses 
after on the stage against him, concluding that that play was well named the 
Silent Woman, ther was never one man to say Plandite to it. 


Compare this with what has been reported by Howell, who was 
one of the cleverest letter writers in the English language, when he 
speaks of one of Jonson’s suppers, held in 1636, in an epistle to Sir 

homas Hawk :—* I was invited yesternight to a solemn supper, by 
B.J., where you were deeply remembered. There was good com- 
pany, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial welcome. One thing 
intervened, which almost spoiled the relish of the rest,—that B. 
began to engross all the discourse, to vapour extremely of himself, 
and by vilifying others to magnify his own muse. T. Ca. (Thomas 
Carew, the poet) buzzed me in the ear, that though Ben had bar- 
relled up a great deal of knowledge, yet, it seems, he had not read 
the ethics, which, among other precepts of morality, forbid self- 
commendation, declaring it to be an ill-favoured solecism in good 
manners. Itmade me think upon the lady (not very young) who 
having a good while given her guests neat entertainment, a capon 
being brought upon the table, instead ofa spoon, she took a mouthful 
of claret, and spouted it into the hollow bird. Such an accident 
happened in this entertainment. You know, propria laus sordet 
ore: be a man’s breath ever so sweet, yet it makes one’s praise stink 
if he makes his own mouth the conduit-pipe of it. But, for my 
part, [am content to dispense with the Roman infirmity of Ben, 
now that Time hath snowed upon his pericranium.” 

Exception has been taken also to the tone and intent of the re- 
porter when recording the following opinions: the Scullor was 
Taylor, the water-poet. We, however, fully credit the note, for Ben 
entertained contempt the most thorough for the intellect of James. 


The King said Sir P. Sidney was no poet. Neither did he see ever any 
verses in England to the Scullor’s. 
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It were good that the half of the preachers of England were plain ignorants, 
for that either in their sermons they flatter, or strive to shew their own © 
eloquence.”’ 


Drummond continues to report as follows: 


That Done’s Anniversaries was profane and full of blasphemies ; that he 
told Mr. Done, if it had been written of the Virgin Marie it had been some- 
thing; to which he answered, that he described the Idea of a Woman, and not 
as she was. ‘That Done, for not keeping of accent, deserved hanging. 

That Shakspeer wanted arte. 

That Sharpham, Day, Dicker, were all rogues; and that Minshew was 
one. 

That Abram Francis, in his English Hexameters, was a foole. 

That next himself, only Fletcher and Chapman could make a Mask. 


We believe our next sample to be not less characterestic : 


He hath consumed a whole night in lying looking to his great toe, about 
which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, feight in 
his imagination. : 

Northampton was his mortall enimie for beating, on a St. George’s day, 
one of his attenders ; He was called before the Councell for his Sejanus, and 
accused both of poperie and treason by him, 

Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes, @. (e.) sold them all for 
necessity. 

He heth a minde to be a churchman, and so he might have favour to make 
one sermon to the King, he careth not what therafter sould befall him: for he 
would not flatter though he saw Death. 

At his hither coming, Sir Francis Bacon said to him, He loved not to sie 
Poesy goe on other feet than poeticall Dactylus and Spondaeus.” 


Bacon wittily alluded to Jonson’s purpose of walking all the way 
to Scotland. We give more of these Jonsonian and rare sentences: 


Daniel was at jealousies with him. 

Drayton feared him ; and he esteemed not of him. 

That Francis Beaumont loved to much himself and his own verses. 

That Sir John Roe loved him; and when they two were ushered by my 
Lord Suffolk from a Mask, Roe wrott a moral Epistle to him, which began, 
That next to playes, the Court and the “tate were the best. God threateneth 
Kings, Kings Lords, [as] Lords do us. 

. He beat Marston, and took his pistoll from him, 

Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neglected him, 
because a friend to Drayton. 

That Sir R. Aiton loved him dearly. 

Nid Field was his schollar, and he had read to him the Satyres of Horace 
and some Epigrames of Martial]. 

That Markham (who added his English Arcadia) was not of the number of 
the Faithfull, ¢. (e.) Poets, and but a base fellow. 
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That such were Day and Midleton. 
That Chapman and Fletcher were loved of him. 
Overbury was first his friend, then turn’d his mortall enimie. 


* € * * . * * 


Owen is a pure pedantique schoolmaster, sweeping his living from the pos- 
teriors of little children; and hath no thinge good in him, his Epigrames being 
bare narrations. 


Chapman hath translated Musacus, in his verses, like his Homer. 

Flesher and Beaumont, ten yeers since, hath written the Faithfull Ship- 
heardesse, a Tragicomedie, well done. 

Dyer died unmarried. 

Sir P. Sidney was no pleasant man in countenance, his face being spoiled 
with pimples, and of high blood, and long: that my Lord Lisle, now Earle of 
Wor[ce]ster, his eldest son, resembleth him. 


There is a remarkable anecdote of Sydney in these notes :—* He 
can set horoscopes, but trusts not in them. He with the consent of 
a friend contented a lady, with whom he had made ane appointment 
to meet ane old Astrologer, in the suburbs, which she keeped; and 
it was himself disguysed in a longe gowne and awhyte beard at the 
light of dimm burning candles, up in a little cabinet reached unto 
by a ledder.” 

Our next and last extract fully agrees with what one would wish 
to associate with Rare Ben’s mother. What a stout heart must he 
have inherited :— 


He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the King, for writing something 
against the Scots, in a play Eastward Hoe, and voluntarly imprisoned himself 
with Chapman and Marston, who had written it amongst them. The report 
was, that they should then [have] had their ears cut and noses. After their 
delivery, he banqueted all his friends; there was Camden, Selden, and others; 
at the midst of the feast his old Mother dranke to him, and shew him a paper 
which she had (if the sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the 
prisson among his drinke, which was full of lustie strong poison, and that she 
was no churle, she told, she minded first to have drunk of it herself. 


After all now, we see no sufficient grounds for pronouncing Jonson 
to be a brute, or Drummond a traitor—even when selecting the notes 
that have given the greatest offence. Not to speak of their publica- 
tion as being a most welcome contribution to literary history, and 
illustrative in a high degree ef Ben’s manliness as well as self-glorify- 
ings, we cannot discover that there was anything very malicious on 
the side of either poet; or more than venial errors, and natural 
enough in the given circumstances. 

Jonson sets off on foot for Scotland, principally, we may presume, 
to visit Hawthornden, where he remains for about three weeks. 
Their meeting was doubtless cordial ; and their conversation question- 
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less turned upon the literature and the authors of the day. In 
noting down the table-talk of the dramatist, we may suppose Drum- 
mond to have thought that the more of it that he could record the 
better, seeing that the speaker was so great, rich, and racy. The 
conversations, no one will deny, are truly characteristic; frequently 
consisting of jests, anecdotes, and other curious things, defying 
captious criticism. Drummond would laugh heartily, and Benjamin, 
as he got more and more elevated, would rattle away, colour, and 
exaggerate, pleased to find his host too so much amused. And yet 
Drummond’s conduct must be called treacherous and base; as if he 
had first decoyed the dramatist to Scotland and to Hawthornden, and 
then laid the most perfidious snares for a simpleton! This is at least 
paying no great compliment to the sagacity of the visitor, who, on 
his return to London, corresponded in the most affectionate terms 
with Drummond. But not to speculate or vituperate further, let us 
close our paper with Barry Cornwall’s conclusion of his Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of Rare Ben, prefixed to a late edition of the 
poet’s works. The remarks appear to us to be not far wide of the 
mark; although our readers are to bear in mind that the writer sides 
strongly in an earlier part of the memoir against him of Hawthorn- 
den. He says, “ In regard to Jonson’s moral qualities, a few words 
will suffice. We are not disposed to refer all that has been said 
against him to mere slander. Sir Oliver Surface (we think it is) 
rejoices in the fact of his nephew having acquired enemies ; esteeming 
it as a proof of his merits. For our own parts, we are inclined to 
consider it as at least equal evidence of his having had a sprinkling 
of faults. The current of report could never have run so strongly 
against Ben without some reason. Even his own admissions con- 
firm the testimony of his contemporaries, so far as relates to the un- 
eveness of his temper. He was undoubtedly a man far from deficient 
in the irritability which is ascribed to his craft. He was also, per- 
haps, addicted somewhat to boasting, and was a convivial companion. 
These weaknesses deducted, Jonson appears to rise out of the mist 
of calumny, a fine, straight-forward, liberal and excellent man. He 
may be excused for priding himself upon his learning, since he 
himself held the ancients in such deep reverence. And he may be 
forgiven a little self-commendation, seeing that he was no niggard of 
praise towards others. He is said to have been envious; but we can 
see no trace of this vice in his writings. On the contrary, there is 
no one with whose works we are acquainted, who has dealt out so 
large a measure of eulogy, or exhibited so many instances of good 
will towards his contemporaries. There are some authors whose 
renown we are more inclined to covet, perhaps; but there is not 
one whose manliness and sincerity of purpose we more respect, or whom 
we would have admitted to our house as a friend and fire-side com- 
panion, in preference to Ben Jonson.” 
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Art. IV. 


1. The Expedition into Afghanistan. By James ATKINSON, Esq., 
Allen and Co. 


2, Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and 
the Punjab. By Cuartes Masson, Esq. 3 vols. Bentley. 


AFGHANISTAN, and indeed the far-off East, are still continuing to 
occupy a vast amount of public attention. Many regard our pos- 
sessions and relations in that quarter of the globe as being ina 
perilous state, some even going the length of predicting that at no 
distant date we shall be driven from India altogether, asserting that 
already the various races that inhabit the immense territories in ques- 
tion, and who have so long looked upon our power as invulnerable, 
are beginning to be convinced that they have laboured under a great 
mistake, and have only to bestir themselves to wrest from our hands 
our ill-got possessions. Leaving all such speculations as_ those 
alluded to, to politicians and party writers, we at once proceed to 
invite notice to some of the passages contained in the works be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Atkinson was Superintending Surgeon of the Bengal division 
of the army of Afghanistan, accompanying its march to Ghuznee 
and Cabul. At the latter of these places he remained until the cap- 
ture of Dost Mahomed, when he returned to India, having the de- 
posed chief for a companion part of the way. The volume accord- 
ingly contains notes and sketches descriptive of what came under his 
observation in the course of the expedition or campaign; and must 
therefore to a very considerable extent consist of topics that have 
been repeatedly handled by previous writers, most of whom could 
with professional skill enter into military details. There is, however, 
novelty in the book, especially where Dost Mahomed is the theme; 
our author entertaining a much lower opinion of that ruler, and at 
the same time amuch more favourable one of Shah Shoojah, than has 
been the case with most other persons who have had opportunities 
of judging of the two brothers. But we hardly think that-the Su- 
perintending Surgeon’s facts, or even that his own showing, can be 
reconciled with his strong conclusions concerning these worthies. 
Take Dost Mahomed as he is represented to have dilated on English 
policy, and certain of his views with regard to the best mode of 
ruling the Afghans : 


Dost Mahomed, during the march from Cabul to Jellalabad, on several 
occasions felt himself competent to comment on the existing state of things 
and the future prospects of Afghanistan. He recommended strongly the policy 
of taking the dominion of the country into our own hands. ‘*The Suddozges,” 
he said, ** had never been accustomed to obey, and never would obey; and by 
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their intrigues under the anomalous sovereignty of Shah Shoojah, we should 
be involved in perpetual embarrassment. The only effectual mode of crushing 
them was to govern them in our own way. “ You will also find,” he observed, 
‘the very courtiers about the Shah, who have for years been fattening on your 
bounty, the most forward in plotting against you.” And this, truly, is no 
great exaggeration. At the moment I am writing, (December, 1840,) the 
Shah has been actually assailed by the discontented, on the ground of his 
nothingness, and that the Feringhees are universally considered the rulers of 
the land. The short-sighted fools would be glad to get rid of us, never for an 
instant imagining that our presence is their only safety from another revolu- 


tion. But intrigue and ingratitude are pre-eminently the attributes,of an 
Afghan. 


With regard to the character of the Afghans as a race, our author 
paints them as cruel, treacherous, and unprincipled in the extreme ; 
and as a hint to those who would travel in safety through the country 
of the barbarians, we may quote the following terrible lessons:— 


It appears that the Lohanees under Surwur Khan, in charge of the recently- 
arrived kafila of grain from Moltan for the army, had visited the robbers on 
the road with Afghan severity, in the way of retaliation. Every man who 
showed himself armed, and seemed to meditate robbery, was cut down. Every 
man caught in the act was ripped up at once. At one village, the Lohanees 
were told that an attack would be made on them at night. “In that case, 
then,” said the Lohanees, “ we will cut the throats of every man, woman, and 
child in the village.” No attack was made. If the people have understanding, 
they may see the difference between our conduct on the march and theirs, and 
it may tell hereafter. But man, as he is in this country, and looking no further 
than the present moment, seems to require that species of treatment which 
alone can control his rapacity. The Lohanees lost not a camel nor a load all 
the way from Moltan to Candahar, whilst we have lost hundreds “at one fell 


swoop,” and are losing them daily, the property of individuals as well as of 
the state. 


The Afghans are adepts as thieves and pickpockets, which an 
instance will illustrate :— 


I may now advert to a little circumstance illustrative of Afghan skill and 
dexterity. On my arrival at the village of Rouzah, I was met by several 
natives, who gave me the salam aliekum, and joined me. The path lay up 
two or three narrow streets, and my followers soon increased to about a hundred 
and fifty of all ages, but all very respectful. Still, so far from camp, and alone, 
the fort too having been taken by storm that very morning, I was not quite 
easy; and I began to think that my impatience to see the tomb of Mahmood 
had led me into some danger; when fortunately observing a party of our 
Sepoys on duty at a well, J called one of them off guard to attend me. Two 
of the Afghans, one on each side, stuck close to me all the way, and were 
vociferous in their complaints against Dost Mahomed, expatiating bitterly on 
the oppression they had suffered, and the extortion that had been practised 
throughout the country, The coming of the Shah, they hoped, would put an 
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end to all the tyranny that had been so long exercised among the people. 
They showed me the tomb and accompanied me back to the place where I had 
dismounted, still sticking close to me, one in particular. He had seen the 
silver pencil with which I had made several sketches, and where I put it away. 
Salam aliekum marked our parting; and when I got to my tent I found that 
my pencil was gone. 


But nothing seems to have surpassed the dissimulation which the 
amiable Shah was in the habit of practising :— 


It was now the Shah’s turn to be on the alert, and he performed his part with 
admirable tact. On the 19th August, two days after the return of the party 
from Bamian, Hajee Kauker, his brother Khan Mahomed Khan, and two other 
chiefs distinguished for their disloyalty, waited on his Majesty, and were re- 
ceived in the most courteous manner. Friendly inquiries and compliments 
passed among them all, and the arch-deceiver feeling assured that his genius 
was still triumphant, and that his conduct in the pursuit had not been suspec- 
ted, chuckled at his continued success, But that chuckle was of a very short 
duration. At the convenient moment they were all pronounced to be state 
prisoners by the Shah, and instantly conveyed under a guard of Sepoys to 
the place of confinement. Not a word was spoken, not a murmur escaped their 
lips till they entered the prison allotted to them, and then their only excla- 
mation was “ La houl ! Toba!’’ expressions of wonder and lamentation, 

A few days afterwards five other noted characters, thinking themselves per- 
fectly safe and all their misdeeds forgotten or forgiven, made their salam to 
the Shah. Among these were Hajee Dost Mahomed and Mulla Rusheed, a 
crafty bad man, and they were all secured in the same quiet way and with 
similar adroitness. 

I went to see them all in prison shortly afterwards, and took sketches of the 
two Hajees, who both sat to me with great composure. They supposed how- 
ever that there must be some object in such a proceding, and sagely conjec- 
tured that their pictures would be sent to London and themselves liberated. 

When I had completed the drawing of Hajee Kauker, I asked him to write 
his name upon it, and he readily took the pencil from me for that purpose; but 
Hajee Dost Mahomed, an astute stern man, prevented him, saying —* Never sign 
your name; you know not to what use it may be applied.” 


The picture given by Mr. Atkinson of Afghan women is not more 
flattering than that of the most treacherous of the men :— 


The roofs of the houses have commonly a parapet wall round them, to allow 
the women of the family to take an airing unveiled, and they are generally also 
applied to the nastiest of purposes. The parapet walls, formed of railwork 
thickly overlaid with mud, are five or six feet high, the Afghan spouses being 
most anxious that their females should not be overlooked. A gentleman, who 
had gone to the upper part of the Bala Hissa to obtain a full view of the suround- 
ing country, was supposed to be looking at some women half a mile off below, 
and a ball from a matchlock whistled past him. I was told that I wasin dan- 
ger while making a sketch of the city from the same elevated place. But not- 
withstanding this prodigious feeling on the score of being seen, and though an 
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Afghan would think himself utterly disgraced by his wife’s face being exposed 
in public, he does not hesitate for a moment in sanctioning her misdeeds, 
“keeping her purdah” all the time for a competent consideration. Thus “ keep- 
ing the purdah” is everything to an Afghan, Behind the screen, protected by 
secresy, nothing is wrong; and this mode of conjugal proceedings seems to prevail 
more or less among all classes. The women of Cabul are notoriously given to 
intrigue ; they are allowed to go anywhere they please in their boorka-poshes, 
which completely cover the whole person. They leave their homes on the 
pretence of visiting mother, sister, or female, friend, and remain as long as 
they like, but they must take especial care to “keep their purdah.” The Per- 
sian proverb says— 
“ A Cabul wife in Boorka-cover 
Was never known without a lover.” 


In some of the walls facing the streets there are little loopholes, with tiny 
shutters, through which an Afghan beauty is ‘occasiona'ly seen glancing fur- 
tively at the stranger passing by, and so often the old long-bearded husband 


may be observed sitting grimly in solemn stupidity at a wider aperture 
below. 


A more agreeable view is given of the cultivation of the soil, in 
certain places. Take that in Cabul:— 


The valley is thoroughly cultivated, and there appears to be more agricul- 
tural skill manifested here than in any other part of Afghanistan I have yet 
seen. The road is not more than fifteen feet wide, dyked in with stones and 
mud, and bordered with hedge-rows of a prickly bush. The fields, too, are 
more in squares, and terraced where the slope of the hills requires it. One 
field of Indian corn was filled with water half-way up the stalk, and the vege- 
table looked as if growing in a vat—a mud mound on all sides keeping in the 
water that had been turned into it from the neighbouring hills. It would 
appear that agriculture could hardly be pursued to a higher limit: every 
spring and stream is indefatigably brought into play to irrigate the crops. No 


opportunity is lost; even subterraneous passages are made, at great labour, 
for conveying water wherever it may be required. 


Our last extract from the Superintending Surgeon’s volume, con- 
tains a striking hint in favour of teetotalism :— 


Only thirty-eight wound cases were received into our hospital (at Ghuznee) ; 
six of them belonged to her Majesty’s Thirteenth Light Infantry, two to her 
Majesty’s Second or Queen's, twenty-seven to the European Regiment, and 
three Sepoys of the Forty-eighth Regiment N.I. Three men of the European 
Regiment died in the hospital; one from a matchlock-ball passing through 
his chest and injuring the backbone, and the two others from matchlock-balls 
penetrating the abdomen, so as to occasion the protrusion of the bowels. Happily 
the gun-shot wounds, the most dangerous, were few. All the sword-cuts, 
which were very numerous, and many of them very deep, united in the most 
satisfactory manner, which we decidedly attributed to the men having been 
without rum for the previous six weeks, the Commissariat having none to give 
them, In consequence, there was no inflammatory action to produce fever and 
interrupt the adhesion of the parts—a strong argument in favour of teetotalism 
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We have alluded to Mr. Atkinson’s representations of the charac- 
ter and conduct of Dost Mahomed, and noticed the inconsistency of 
his facts and opinions. Indeed, the most interesting portion of the 
volume is that which details the dangers and escapes of the Khan, 
from the period of his quitting Cabul, after the taking of Ghuznee, 
until his final surrender. We may also mention, that from certain 
passages in the narrative, there seems to have been grounds 
for believing that Sir William Macnaughten had practised 
treachery,—a charge which has been recently repeated in para- 
graphs of Indian news; and that his death, according to Afghan 
notions of retaliation in war, wa: justifiable. But whatever ma 
be said on this head, our author’s opinions of the _barbarit 
and deceit of the people of Afghanistan have been borne out by 
events subsequent to the period when Mr. A. drew up hisnotes. In 
fact, his Oriental scholarship, as well as his many opportunities of 
studying the native character in various Eastern countries, must give 
weight to much that has been set down inthe pages before us; while 
the style of writing isneat, perspicuous, and animated, so as to render 
the book a pleasing and informing contribution to the library. Mr. 
A. does not cram his volume either with professional topics, or with 
dry scientific details of any kind; although he writes like a proficient 
in these departments. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of his 
mind, is that of seeing common things in a novel light, and of imparting 
to his pictures very distinctly the shape which the subjects assumed 
in his eye. We may add that his pictorial Sketches of Afghanistan, 
which have lately been published separately, are amongst the most 
beautiful and characteristic illustrations that we have seen. 


Mr. Masson’s Narrative properly divides itself into two great 
branches; the first giving us his journies, and an account of what he 
observed and experienced in the course of his wanderings and adven- 
tures; the second, our political relations beyond the Indus, and the 
circumstances in which originated the Afghanistan war and other 
events which have been the themes of so much speculation and 
lament. We shall begin with a string of extracts belonging to the 
first branch of the division, introducing the events of the sketches 
by means of the slightest possible notice. Take the author at 
Bahawalpur, and at an early period of his journies. 


At Bahawalpur I was the guest of one Khan Mahomed, a man high in au- 
thority, if not the Governor of the place ; and in one or two conversations I 
held with him, he acquitted himself very fairly, his themes being politics, 
medicine, the philosopher's stone, and religion,—fashionable topics with great 
and learned men in the East. I was astonished at some of his questions 
about Russia, and other European powers, but less so at some curious notions 
he entertained as to the nature of the Company Sahib; having previously heard 
from Salim Singh, an officer of the Bikanir Rajah, that the Company Sahib 
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was a very good old lady, for whom he had a great respect. But the forte of 
Khan Mahomed was medicine; and the large quantity of glass bottles ranged 
around his apartment, and filled with variously-coloured liquids, evinced, if 
not his proficiency as a physician, some little dexterity as a compounder. 

He was very anxious to know my business, and could hardly believe that I 
had none, or that I had not brought some message to the Khan, to whom he 
loyally expressed the devotion of a slave. I had frequently before been sus- 
pected to bean elchi, or ambassador; and it was vaia I appealed to the negative 
evidences of my poverty, and my trudging alone and on foot. Europeans 
were considered incomprehensible beings; ‘and the inconveniences I bore from 
necessity were imputed to choice, or to “ikhnat,” or ingenuity. 


Take this of an alchemist: 


He gave me much of his time, and was a fair specimen of the Durani gentle- 
man, combining a somewhat refined manner and good-natured sense with a 
good deal of simplicity and credulity. He was a desperate kimiaghar or alche- 
mist; and I was amused to observe how courteously he would address every 
faquir or jogi he met with. The more unseemly the garb and appearance of 
the mendicant, the greater he thought the chance of his being in possession of 
the grand secret. He had particular veneration for Hindu jogis. I apprehend 
his attentions to me were in part owing to his idea that, being a Feringhi, I 
was also an adept in the occult sciences. It grieved me, aware that he was 
needy, to see him dissipating his scanty funds in silly and unmeaning experi- 
ments. On his arrival at Kalat, a messenger had been despatched to Kotru, in 
Katchi, to bring all the limes that could be procured: some bright idea had 
flashed across his mind that a decisive result could be obtained from lime juice. 
At other times, he was seeking for seven-years-old vinegar. The acrid milky 
juices of the plants in the neighbourhood were all submitted to trial. Mehrab 
Khan had sanctioned a trifling daily allowance to him, but could not afford to 
give sufficient salary to detain the Khan at Kalat. One morning, I met him 
on his return from an audience at the Miri. Remarking that he was excited, 
Iasked him what was the matter? He replied by vociferating, in no very deli- 
cate terms, how he should be pleased to treat Mahrab Khan, and his wives and 
his sons and his daughters; and hoped that the Devil would take Kalat, and 
the men and the women of Kalat. Ina day or two, he proceeded towards 
Haidarabad, in Sind, where he would meet an old friend in Samandar Khan, 
Popal Zai. Din Mahomed made two moderate demands of me—to provide 
him with a son, and to instruct him in the art of making gold. 


Cabul appears to be remarkable for the hospitality of its citizens: 


There are few places where a stranger so soon feels himself at home, and 
becomes familiar with all classes, as at Kabal. There can be none where all 
classes so much respect his claims to civility, and so much exert themselves to 
promote his satisfaction and amusement. He must not be unhappy. Toavow 
himself so, would be, he is told, a reproach upon the hospitality of his hosts 
and entertainers. I had not been a month in Kabal before I had become 
acquainted with I know not how many people; had become a visitor at their 
houses, a member of their social parties. No holiday occurred that did not 
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bring me a summons to attend some family circle in some one of the man 
gardens of the city. The stranger-guest will not fail to be astonished at the 
attentions paid to him on such occasions. It seems as if the entertainment 
had been expressly designed for him, and that the company had no other object 
than to contribute to his gratification. The most rigid mind must admire such 
politeness, and the feelings which prompt its exhibition. 


Tolerance of the people of Cabul: 


It is matter of agreeable surprise to any one acquainted with the Mahome- 
dans of India, Persia, and Turkey, and with their religious prejudices and 
antipathies, to find that the people of Kabal are entirely free from them. In 
most countries, few Mahomedans will eat with a Christian; to ‘salute him, 
even in error, is deemed unfortunate, and he is looked upon as unclean. Here 
none of these difficulties or feelings exist. The Christian is respectfully called 
a “kitabi,” or * one of the book.” The dissolute Vazir Fati Khan, when oc- 
casionally an Armenian Christian presented himself, desiring to become a con- 
vert to Islam, was wont to inquire what he had found deficient in his own 
religion that he wished to change it? and would remark, that those persons 
who possessed a book and would adopt a new faith were scoundrels, actuated by 
love of gain, or other interested motive. To the Hindu anxious to enter the 
pale of the Mahomedan Church he made no objection; on the contrary, he 
applauded him who, having no religion, embraced one. [I at first imputed the 
indifference of the Kabal people to their own laxity, for I soon observed that 
there was very little religion among them. Those called Shias were very 
generally of the Sufi mazzab; which, w!.atever its mystical pretensions, I fear 
implies no religion at all, The same system largely prevails among the Suni 
professors: but when the same liberality was found to extend over the country 
and among all races, whether Afghans, Tajigs, or others who could not be 
chargeable with Sufi doctrines, I was sensible that there must be some other 
reason. 

Living with the Armenians of the city, I witnessed every day the terms of 
equality on which they dwelt among their Mahomedan neighbours. The 
Armenian followed the Mahomedan corpse to its place of burial; the Mahome- 
dan showed the same mark of respect to the deceased of the Armenian com- 
munity. They mutually attended each other’s weddings, and participated in 
the little matters which spring up in society. The Armenian presented gifts 
on Id Noh Roz, or the Mahomedan New-year’s Day; he received them on his 
own Christmas Day. If it had happened that a Mahomedan had married an 
Armenian female who was lost to the Church of the Cross, I found that the 
Armenians had retaliated, and brought Mahomedan females into their families 
and inducted them into their faith, An Armenian, in conversation with the 
present head ofthe Wais family, said, that some person had called hima Kafr, 
or Infidel. The reply was, ‘‘ He that calls you a kafr is a kafr himself.” It is 
something for a Christian to reside with Mahomedans so tolerant and unpreju- 
diced. Wine, prohibited to be made or sold in the city, is permitted to be 
made and used by Armenians, who are simply restricted to indulge in their 
own houses. They have not unadroitly induced the Mahomedans to believe 
that to drink wine is part of their religion, and to interfere on that head is 
impossible. ‘There are a few families of Jews at Kabal; but, while perfectly 
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tolerated as to matters of faith, they by no means comme .’ the respect which 
is shown to Armenians, Like them, they are permitted to make vinous and 
spirituous liquors ; and they depend chiefly for their livelihood upon the clan- 
destine sale of them, Some years since, a Jew was heard to speak disrespect- 
fully of Jesus Christ ; he was arraigned, and convicted before the Mahomedan 
tribunals on a charge of blasphemy ; the sentence was sang-sar, or to be stoned 
todeath. The unhappy culprit was brought to the Armenians, that they, as 
particularly interested, might carry into effect the punishment of the law. 
They declined ; when the Mahomedans led the poor wretch without the city, 
and his life became the forfeit of his indiscretion. It was singular that an 
attack upon the divinity of our Saviour should have been held cognizable in a 
Mahomedan ecclesiastical court, and that it should have been resented by those 
who in their theological disputes with Christians never fail to cavil on that 
very point, 


Coins procured from the plain of Begram : 


Before the commencement of winter, when the plain, covered with snow, is 
of course closed to research, I had accumulated one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five copper coins, besides a few silver ones, many rings, signets, and 
other relics, The next year, 1834, the collection which fell into my hands 
amounted to one thousand nine hundred copper coirs, besides other relics. In 
1835 it increased to nearly two thousand five hundred copper coins; and in 
1836 it augmented to thirteen thousand four hundred and seventy-four coppe: 
coins. In 1837, when 1 had the plain well under control, and was enabled 
constantly to locate my people upon it, I obtained sixty-thousand copper 
coins, a result at which I was well pleased, having at an early period of my 
researches conjectured that so many as thirty thousand coins might annually be 
procured. The whole of the coins and other ani 'quities from Begram, with 
several thousands of other coins brought to light in various parts of Afghan- 
istan, have been forwarded to the Honourable the East India Company. 


This is Mr. Masson’s character of Dost Mahomed: 


Possessing a variety of talents, without principle, he had foiled his compe- 
titors, and elevated himself to power, the great object of his ambition. To 
attempt to delineate the character of a man who has none, would be ridiculous. 
He was good or bad as it suited his conceived interests. Still, the qualities he 
derived from nature, or acquired in intercourse with the world, did not consti- 
tute hima great man—the former were not such as rendered him capable of an 
act of generosity ; the latter were not such as permitted him to repose con- 
fidence in any human being. Dost Mahomed Khan might have an accomplice, 
never could he have a friend; and his power, erected on the basis of fraud and 
overreaching, was always liable to be destroyed by the same weapons. Many 
of his vices and errors were, undoubtedly, those of his countrymen, and of cir- 
cumstances. His fortune had placed him in an age in which honesty could 
scarcely thrive. Had he been born to legitimate power, he would have figured 
very respectably ; his talents would have had a fair field for their developement 
and exercise, and he would have been spared the commission of many enormi- 
ties, then unnecessary. It has been remarked that he never acted wantonly, 
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or perpetrated mischief for the mere sake of mischief, and that he was open 
to shame—but it was doubtful whether for having done evil or because he had 
gained nothing by it. It is fair to notice the conduct of Dost Mahomed Khan 
in his new capacity of supreme chief of Kabal, especially as it did him much 
credit in many respects. From his youth upwards he had been dissipated, and 
prone to all the vices of the country. Master of Kabal, he abjured wine and 
other unlawful pleasures. The chief of the community, it was due that his 
example should not be questioned, Of his application and aptitude for busi- 
ness there could be but one opinion. He had been uneducated; he now felt 
the evil, and, by an effort, which required considerable resolution at his age, 
overcame the neglect of his youth. He learned to read and write. In all 
matters where no political questions had force, he was fair and impartial, and 
free from haughtiness; and accessible to all classes. Vigilant in the adminis- 
tration ot the country, crimes became few. People ceased to commit them, 
conscious they should be called to account. There can be no doubt but that 
at this time Kabal was flourishing: stranger as I was, and observing the visible 
content and comfort that prevailed, I could not but have attributed it to the 
equal rule of Dost Mahomed Khan; but I had afterwards to learn that so 
much good might be owing to other causes than his justice or care for the 
welfare of his subjects. 


And this of Dost Mahomed’s son: 


Mahomed Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed Khaa, hearing of my dis- 
coveries, sent for me, and wished to see them. He was enraptured with the 
two female heads, and lamented that the ideal beauties of the sculptor could 
not be realized in nature. From thistime a kind of acquaintance subsisted 
between us, and the young sirdar would frequently send for me. I became a 
pretty constant visitor at his tea-table ; and procured from him an order, ad- 
dressed to the several maleks and chiefs of the Kohistan and Ghorband, to 
assist me in any researches I might undertake in those districts of which the 
sirdar was then hakam or governor. I was as much gratified as surprised to 
witness the good sense displayed by the young sirdar as to the nature of my 
researches and their object. He remarked to those about him, who suggested 
that I might be seeking treasure, that my only purpose was to advance science, 
which would lead to my credit on my return to my native country; and he 
observed, that while among Duranis the soldier was held in honour, among 
Europeans respect was paid to men of “‘illam,” or science. At one of these 
majlisses or conversations, when the subject of topes was discussed, a person 
related that he had attended Moorcroft Sahib on his visit to Darunta, and that 
while inspecting the monuments there a coin was brought, to which the sahib 
applying his glass, observed, “* Now I understand the meaning of the topes.” 


Mr. Masson’s journeyings, the series of which extended from 1826 
to 1858, were upon a wide scale with regard to territory as well as 
time. His experience of oriental subjects has, therefore, been large ; 
and, besides, it embraced tribes and scenes, which, at the commence- 
ment, and during a considerable portion of his travels, were little 
thought of by the people of England; although latterly they have 
been occupying great attention. It does not very clearly appear 
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what objects our author had in view in starting at first in countries 
west of the Indus. It may be presumed however from man 

passages in his volumes, that an unquenchable love of beholding 
new scenes and of adventure had no small, although a sort of indefi- 
nite, share in his prolonged movements. And certainly if dangers 
and hair-breadth escapes held out strong inducements to his disposi- 
tion, he has had no reason to complain of any lack in these respects. 
Latterly, to be sure, his exertions were in a great measure prompted 
by a desire to contribute to the interests of science, and especially 
have an antiquarian importance. Still, his first journey, in a parti- 
cular degree, supplied him with matters for narrative that have seldom 
been surpassed for vicissitude, hardship, endurance, and energetic 
perseverance. For about four years, at the beginning of his ex- 
plorations, he may be said to have been a mere pedestrian, without 
attendants, and with little more property or wealth for the most 
part, than the clothing necessary to his person; and even this was 
at times painfully deficient. Hunger, cold, fatigue, robberies, and 
other mishaps of a stranger, a European stranger, amongst barbarous 
races and in inhospitable climes, were of the list of his sufferings. 
On the other hand, he was strikingly indebted to the kindheartedness 
and honesty of people who had him completely in their power. He 
indeed appears to have been endowed with, or to have acquired in 
the course of sudden or random occurrences to which he was con- 
stantly exposed, a knack at making friends, and drawing out their 
generosities, even in lands where human life is of so small account. 

But, besides the multitude of subjects, and the muliifarious in- 
cidents which more properly fall with the traveller’s experience and 
his scientific researches, an important division of our author’s work 
has a political importance, embracing British relations beyond the 
Indus, and the circumstances which issued in the Afghan war,—Mr. 
Masson having resided in Cabul for several years, and down to the 
mission of Burnes, as political envoy, or “‘agent for communicating 
intelligence from those quarters” to the Indian Government. 

A close examination of Mr. Masson’s volumes will afford the 
fullest idea that has yet been conveyed of the general condition, 
politics, and policy,—if periodical anarchy and continual perfidy can 
be called policy or government of any sort,—which characterize the 
states and.the tribes of Balochistan, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 
At the same time facts and arguments are plentifully adduced, which 
may enable the statesman to test the conduct of those whose repre- 
sentations or councils ledtothe recent unfortunate war; although the 
reader must be on his guard by bearing in mind that our author 
writes like a disappointed and offended man; intimating that Lord 
Auckland was deceived by the reports of favourites, and misled by 
persons who were unworthy of his facile confidence. Burnes, Wade, 
and Macnaughten, are among those agents and residents who fall within 
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the scope of Mr. Masson's disparagement. Our only remark here is _ 


that Lord Auckland is now in England, and will doutless be called 
upon to explain,perhaps to justify, his Indian government, in the 
next session of Parliament; and that members of the late Minist 
have already stood forward, not only to vindicate his policy, but to 
take much of its responsibility upon themselves. To abide, however, 
by Mr. Masson,—it is worthy of notice, (and no British subject, not 
even Burnes, appears to have had so good opportunities for forming 
a correct judgment,) that his view of Dost Mahomed, as regards 
character and course of life, is that of a cold-blooded and treacherous 
barbarian, possessed, however, of good natural parts, and apt for 
business. He js one of twenty-two sons who survived their father, 
but the number of whom he has several times shown no reluctance 
to lessen by violent means, and under the fairest promises of protec- 
tion. His mother was of inferior birth, and destined the boy to a 
menial situation in a mosque erected to an Afghan saint. But his 
career, from the moment that his ambition and discontent were first 
exhibited, down to the day when he became an exile and a captive, 
may be closely traced in the volumes under consideration. Let us 
therefore cite a few passages having especial interest as regards other 
individuals who have figured at Cabul. This of the arrival of 
Vektavich at Cabul, whose name has become so notorious :— 


® Onthe 19th of December, Lieutenant Vektavich reached Kabal, and rather 
suddenly, for we had scarcely heard of his arrival at Kandahar when he made 
his appearance. The Sirdars of that place were willing to have detained him, 
but he threw his papers on the ground, and menaced them with the Emperor 
of Russia’s vengeance should they do so ; when, finding they had a very differ- 
ent kind of a person than Kamber Ali to deal with, they permitted him to 
proceed. His arrival at Killa Kazi was announced to the Amir ; and some one 
was sent to inquire his rank, that his reception might be regulated. He re- 
plied that he was no elchi, but a messenger, or bearer of letters, Count 
Nesselrode has since made him a commercial envoy: if so, it was entirely un- 
known to himself, or denied by him. Mirza Sami Khan inquired of the Amir, 
where he should be lodged; and receiving a very careless reply, again submitted 
that it was proper he should be informed. The Amir said, “Lodge him with 
Mahomed Hussen, at the nawab’s, and there will be two lutias, or buffons, to- 
gether.” The Mirza had difficulty to get a better reply: but it was finally 
settled that the Mirza himself should look after him; as under his eye he could 
hold no improper communications. 


Mr. Masson regards the idea of Vektavich being employed by tke 
Russian Governinent as not only groundless but ridiculous. His 


arrival, however, appears to have frightened the British Envoy from 
his propriety. We thus read :— 


The arrival of Vektavich completely overpowered the British Envoy, and he 
abandoned himself to despair. He bound his head with wet towels and hand- 
kerchiefs, and took to the smelling-bottle. It was humiliating to witness 
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such an exhibition, and the ridicule to which it gave rise. The Amir called 
on the disconcerted Envoy, and Mirza Sami Khan brought over the letter 
said to be from the Emperor; for both of them had suspicions, in common 
with the Kandahar Sirdars, that it might not be genuine, and so they told 
Captain Burnes; who, however, at once assured them that it was genuine, 
and that there could be no doubt of it. After this imprudent admission, the 
Amir was at liberty to play off the Russian and the Imperial letter. The 
latter, however, was left with Captain Burnes to be copied. I unhesitatingly 
expressed my opinion, that the letter was a fabrication, as far as the Emperor 
was concerned, but that it was very probably got up in the Persian camp before 
Herat, because without some such document Vektavich would not have dared 
to show himself in Afghanistan. Captain Burnes pointed out to me the large 
exterior seal on the envelope, on which were the Russian arms. I sent for a 
loaf of Russian sugar from the bazar, at the bottom of which we found precisely 
the same kind of seal. Captain Burnes shrugged his shoulders, elevated his 
eyebrows, and rolled his tongue round his cheek: but he had done the evil, in 
not allowing the Amir and Mirza Sami Khan the benefit of their own doubts. 
Count Nesselrode, in acknowledging the mission of Vektavich, may be supposed 
to have adopted this letter, although he does not expressly do so: I still, how- 
ever, believe it to have been a fabrication, while admitting the Russian Minis- 
ter’s dexterity in relinquishing projects he never entertained, It may be 
further remarked of this document, that it was not written by the Count at the 
Emperor’s command, but purported to be from the Emperor himself: another 
proof, in my estimation, that it was not genuine; however, on that very 
account well calculated to deceive Dost Mahomed Khan. 


The following paragraphs are not more complimentary to the 
lamented Envoy; but their sting is considerably blunted, by the 
obvious sore personal feeling of the writer : 


The day after Captain Burnes’s arrival, he placed before me the official docu- 
ments relating to his mission. I observed, after reading the instructions so 
called, that there were really none at all. He replied, that Dr. Lord on joining 
him at Haidarabad had made the same remark. 

Captain Burnes repeatedly saw the Amir; and his conversations were not of 
the most prudent kind, at least as I thought; for I considered it very unad- 
visable to excite expectations not likely to be realized, and to instruct a man, 
disposed to be sanguine enough, how essential his alliance was to the British 
Government. The Amir and Mirza Sami Khan were satisfied to listen to 
Captain Burnes ; and did not explain their pretensions; alleging, that after 
his long journey, a few days repose was required; their objects being to 
ascertain the temper and habits of the Envoy, as well as to agree among them- 
selyes on the terms to be proposed to him. 

The Amir had every reason to exult in the humility of his new guest, who 
never addressed him but with his hands closed in the attitude of supplication, 
or without prefacing his remarks with “ Gharib Nawas,” your humble petitioner ; 
which acquired for him in Kabal the sobriquet of Gharib Nawas. My friends 
used jocularly to tell me I might as well leave; and the Amir himself was 
well pleased to find Captain Burnes more compliant and obsequious than I had 
been. The Nawab Jawar Khan, however, took the liberty of remonstrating 
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with the Envoy, and pointed out to him, that an agent of the British Govern. 
ment had no occasion to fear, and that he might possibly repent having assumed 
so submissive a tone. 

Nothing could be more certain than that British reputation was highly con. 
sidered in Kabal; and it was supposed that a British mission would be cons 
ducted with some degree of decorum, It excited universal surprise to witness 
the contrary, and that the revels of Kamber Ali, (an envoy or alleged envoy 
from Persia,) at Kandahar, were surpassed by the Amir’s new guests at Kabal, 
The Amir, while receiving continual reports of what was going on, forbade any 
Notice to be taken; rejoicing, perhaps, that the Envoy’s intrigues were of an 
Other than a political nature, and well satisfied that the mission should disap- 
point public expectation. 

Mirza Sami Khan, observing how matters stood, honoured me with a visit 
at my house, the first he had ever made me; and, after a few long-winded 
observations, proposed that I should imitate the example of my illustrious 
superiors, and fill my house with black-eyed damsels. I observed, that my house 
was hardly large enough; and he said that I should have Shah Zada Ashraf’s 
house, near the Amir’s palace. I then asked where the damsels were to come 
from? and he replied, I might select any I pleased, and he would take care I 
should have them. I told him his charity exceeded all praise, but I thought it 
better to go on quietly in my old way; and he dropped the subject. 


Our concluding extract bears upon the policy of opening the Indus: 


The main and great aim of government, is declared to be to open the 
Indus, Was the Indus ever closed, or farther closed than by its dangerous 
entrances and shallow depth of water? Another object was to open the 
countries on and beyond the Indus to commerce. Were they also ever closed ? 
No such thing: they carried on an active and increasing trade with India, and 
afforded markets for immense quantities of British manufactured goods. The 
governments of India and of England, as well as the public at large, were never 
amused and deceived by a greater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as 
regarded commercial objects. The results of the policy concealed under this 
pretext have been the introduction of troops into the countries on and beyond 
the river, and of some half dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for 
warlike objects, not for those of trade. There is, besides, great absurdity in 
commercial treaties with the states of Central Asia, simply because there is no 
occasion for them. From ancient and prescribed usage, moderate and fixed 
duties are levied; trade is perfectly free; no goods are prohibited; and the 
more extensive the commerce carried on the greater advantage to the state. 
Where, then, the benefit of commercial treaties ? 


Taking Mr. Masson’s volumes apart altogether from the political 
lights they afford, and the animadversions with regard to the origin | 
of the Afghan war, they deserve to be regarded as amongst the most 
complete and stirring records of Oriental life that have ever reached 
this country. There are many historical episodes in the work which 
are rich as well as the result of learned investigation, that will reward 
study. His pictures have life and vividness. They are no less 
truth-like than extraordinary. And they are remarkably abundant, 
being at the same time well diversified and distributed. 
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Art. V.—Plighted Troth; or a Woman her own Rival. A Dramatic 
Lale, in Five Acts. Saunders and Otley. 


Ir has become the fashion for youngsters to assay the drama or 
dramatic poetry, although it is confessedly “the most powerful, as it 
is the most comprehensive and difficult, of all the bright creations of 
the measured verse,” as a recent adventurer in this high walk of the 
muse has expressed himself. It necessarily follows that youth and 
excellence in this department are incompatible; that inexperience, 
short-lived poetic culture, and imperfect notions of art, even reaching 
to the mechanical and to stage situation, will mar the success of a 
juvenile aspirant, whatever may be the fire of his inspiration and the 
strength and beauty of his diction. 

We are not prepared to assert that the author of Plighted Troth 
is a stripling in respect of years; although we think there are inter- 
nal evidences in the piece that he is a young man; and still stronger 
proofs that he has not been in the habit of composing for theatrical 
representation. In fact, he tells us in the Preface to his Tale, that 
the work “had been commenced without any view to the stage, or 
any object beyond that of evolving what appeared to be a story of 
some interest, in whatever mode might suggest itself as the most 
adequate. As the composition however proceeded, the essential 
element of dramatic action now came to be more scrupulously em- 
ployed than it previously had been; and the foregoing portions of 
the piece having been revised on this principle, it seemed at length 
to have assumed a shape which, with considerable curtailment and 
some alteration in the framemork, might not eventually prove unsus- 
ceptible of theatrical representation.” 

Now, although on being submitted, on its completion, to Mr. 
Macready’s experience and criticism, the author’s hopes were corro- 
borated, we cannot marvel at the fact of its being promptly con- 
demned, judging fiom the published form of the Tale. In the first 
place, it might have been presumed that, as the story had not at first 
shaped and fixed itself in the author’s mind, as one fitted or intended 
for the stage, no after-thought or recasting process would infuse into 
it the life and action indispensable for theatrical representation. 
He had not placed himself from the outset, and, without once changing 
his position, kept himself in the seeing and the hearing of a whole 
theatre of people; but rather wrote as if he had only to be read and 
meditated upon. But secondly, both plot and developement appear 
to us to be so defective or faulty, as to forbid the piece being accepted 
as a play. A slight indication of how the main story runs, may 
afford some clue to its failings, in respect of plan and construction. 

Sir Gabriel Grimwood, whose castle and domains are situated in 
a remote corner of Cumberland, is, as we shall afterwards find him 
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describing himself not less rapacious than unprincipled, scrupling at 
nothing, however wicked or bold, to compass his ends. He has a 
steward, Wormall, an apt pupil, a suitable associate, and a more sly 
although not less desperate venturer, when occasion offers. Madda- 
lene, a beautiful creature in every sense, by some purloinment or 
abduction, is brought under the power and roof of the Cumberland 
knight, who at the same time has a ward, Raymond Willoughby, of 
whose patrimony, and by means of the aid of Wormall, he possesses 
himself. Maddalene is keptin a menial situation, but allows her 
fancy to aspire to Raymond, who, however, has a previous engage- 
ment on his hand and in his eye, regarding not the lovely orphan 
with other than friendly feelings, until he is jilted by her on whom 
he had first of all set his affzctions. This occurs just as he is about 
to be driven from Grimwood castle by its grasping and plotting 
master; simultaneously too with Maddalene’s avowed love, which 
Raymond speedily returns; plighting his troth to her, although this 
event and act form no distinct scene in the drama; and immediately 
betaking himself to foreign service asa soldier, from which he comes 
not back for ten years. 

In the course of these ten years the drama is occupied with what 
occursat home, during which time the revolution of 1688 has distracted 
England, and changed or reversed the fortunes of multitudes. Madda- 
lene has escaped the machinations of Grimwood and Wormall, the 
latter having been secretly competing also for himself to accomplish her 
ruin, by robbing her of her fortune. Wealth, rank, and splendour now 
are hers as well as the most attractive beauties of person and mind. 
In short she is now the Countess St. Auriol. But this is not all the 
vicissitude of fortune in the Tale; for Wormall opportunely for 
himself rats and denounces the Jacobite Grimwood to the new go- 
vernment, having also become the proprietor of the Willoughby 
estates, as the reward of his aid to plunder Maddalene: Sir Gabriel 
being forced to drag a life of disgrace and poverty, which he does in 
the precincts of London. He also cherishes a sort of maniac’s re- 
venge against his over-reaching Steward, who is now knight for the 
shire of Cumberland. "We must likewise state that the report has 
obtained currency and credence, that Raymond perished on a foreign 
shore. But before intimating what is the issue of the story, we take 
leave to quote three striking portions. The first of these gives us the 
heroine in Grimwood castle, ere she has yet revealed her love ; a love 
which, whether she sing, play, or paint,—write or read, allows her to 
think but of one being. She throws the lute aside, the accompaniment 
of a sweet song that she has been warbling, and thus soliloquizes: 


Pah! And yet sure it must not needs be He 
Of whom it speaketh, this same little Lay, 

I drew it from my fancy. Hence no blame 

Is mine if that perchance But this doth come 
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Of idleness.— Unto our studies straight— 
My palette and my pencil— 
(Goes to the easel and makes preparations to paint.) 
Aye—my thoughts 

Are ne’er so vagrant but I can compel them 
Into the fold of my more sober and 
Sedate resolves.( Mixing the colours on the palette.) 

No—’t’is not yet the tint 
I look for. This is all too dim, and that 
Too garish.—Soft, is’t nearzr now? Let’s see. 

(Begins to paint the portrait that resembles W1LLoUGHBY.) 

Aye, and mayhap there may be those who e’en 
Might here too find a semblance. Yet here too 
I borrowed nought but of my fancy. 

(Absorbed in painting.) No, 
Let me assay it as I may, I ne’er 
Shall catch the sunny sadness of his smile! 
Dear Raymond (suddenly recoiling.) 

Ah !_Beware !— 
(Throwing aside the palette and coming forward.) 
It cannot be 
That thou durst!—(musing.) Yet most sure it is no wrong 
To love what’s to be loved !—Who’ll chide if I 
Carry my ring-doves in my bosom, or 
Caress the Faithfulness that at my side, 
Doth after it’s rude fashion kiss my hand, 
Dumb fondling on its mistress !—True, but here— 
(abruptly.) 

Now as my name is Maddalene will I vanquish 
This vanity! Tostudy in right earnest. . 
My books. Aye, nought like books for fetching back 
The truant mind unto its anchorage. , 














The book she fixes upon is a swarthy tome “containing a discourse 
| upon that noble and most marvellous art, astrology; whereby na- 
tivities are cast and fates foretold ;” and sure enough the task leads 
-  tomuch discourse, which must be looked for in “ Plighted Troth,” 
a Dramatic Tale. 

The second passage alluded to is found in the Second Act, where 
Folio, Wormall’s Secretary, describes the condition of the desperate, 
the revengeful, and the remorseful Grimwood in his fallen state. 





Folio. I saw a desolate chamber—naked walls— 
Unto one side some sordid rushes huddled, 
As for a lazar’s wretched pa!let—here 
And there—a chest—a bench—and ruder board 
Whereon, in motley neighbourhood, lay mingled 
Fragments of broken victuals—rosaries— 
Wine cups and tankards—waxen images 
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Of saints and martyrs—whilst in the midst there hung 
A blear and dismal lamp, whose throbbing flame 
But served, as ’twere, to let the gloom betimes 
Discern itself and shudder ! 
W ormall, I could swear 
The whole were now before me, thou so truthfully 
Dost paint it and!— But— 
Folio. Hearken yet.—Removed 
Some few brief paces from the board there sate. 
A man whose garb and aspect meekly grave 
Bespoke his sacred function. Spread before him 
Lay the Inspired Volume, from the which 
He ever and anon set forth in sweet 
Albeit sombre cadence, bland monitions, 
And ghostly councils—so it did appear— 
For the soul’s health of one, upon whose frail 
And wasted form, as it at length loomed out 
From the obscure, my straining eyes now fastened ! 
Wormall (apart.) *Tis well. At last he totters to his fall, 
And soon must free me from— 
(To Foto.) The man himself— 
Folio. Grasping the goblet with convulsive hand, 
There glared the phantom of what once was Grimwood, 
Lighting his grey and ghastly visage up 
With the lurid flame enkindled by the wine, 
Whilst ever and anon as some chance strain 
From those the man of God poured forth, fell on 
Hs troubled sense, he blindly seized it as 
The theme of his discourse, and with wild comment 
Wove it into some broken rhapsody, 
I know not what, save that therein he played 
By turns, the moralist, the theologian, 
The sage philosopher descanting on 
Nature’s mysterious laws, howbeit the whole 
Jumbled together in such lawless jargon, 
And so confounded by the changeful hue 
Of his quick varying humours—for meanwhile 
He ran the scale of passion up and down, 
Now mirth, now rage, now tears, his fitful mood 
Obeying rather, as it seemed, the freak 
And wanton frenzy of the dishevelled storm 
That with hysterical clamor raved without, 
Than aught beside—his wild discourse, I say, 
In this mad turmoil so perplexed as e’en 
Had baffled all sagacity to find 
A clue whereby to thread the ’wildered maze! 
Wormall (apart.) Aye.—Good. His long distemper’d brain, at length 
Hath rotted and is nought !—’Tis well. Your madmen 
Can tell no tales that will make proselytes !— 
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(To Foto) The case is clear, good Master Folio, and 
Explains the while it palliates mayhap 
His guilty life. His mind is gone, and for 
That matter, never was in his firm keeping. 

Folio. And yet I know not—for again, whene’er 
It so befel a chord was struck, the which 
To the deep master passion vibrating, 
Chimed with the tempest of dark hate that rages 
Within his breast, the element in which 
Alone he lives—straightway his jarring soul 
Spontaneous fell into rough tune, and reason 
With a rude hand, but true, controlled the stop, 
Setting his fury to coherent strains! 


The third is a very long extract, giving Sir Gabriel and the Priest 
with much greater particularity, the scene being still in the desolate 
chamber. The strugglings of the guilty soul, between conviction 
and hate, remorse and revenge, ghostly dread and hellish intent, are 
maddening. Our readers cannot fail also to remark upon the ruined 
villain’s reminiscences of high estate and daring purpose, contrasted 


with his degradation. Neither will the tone and firmness of the 
Priest pass unheeded :— 


Priest (closing the volume, and addressing GRIMWOOD.) 

For man was made to mourn! 

Grimwood (abstractedly.) Was made to mourn! 

Priest. Howbeit, not as without hope to sorrow, 
Seeing that this our brief discomfiture 
May win for us far greater glory! 

Grimwood (still abstracted.) Glory ! 
Dost mark the winding of that boastful horn 
Exultant ’mid the echo’s?—Yea. But now 
It breathes less bravely, now it murmurs mournfully, 
Now speaketh under its breath—now—dies away— 
Blank silence flowing onward with its cold, 
Impassive, and impalpable flood, the while, 
To fill, for aye, the grave of the buried sound ! 

Priest. Such is, in sooth, the glory of this world ; 
But such, withal, is worldly wisdom’s way 
Of pondering thereon. I pray thee, turn 
Thy thoughts into the track wherein a guide 
More infinitely wise than mortal wisdom 
Would lead thee—(placing his hand on the volume) 

Following whom thou’lt duly learn, 

In their true scope and fashion, to regard 
Things vain and sublunary ! 

Grimwood (abrupily.) The very Thesis 
T would propound, thou hast ta‘en it out o’ my mouth! 
(Putting his hand to his forehead, and assuming an aspect of meditation.) 
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Vain sublunary things! And wherefore sublunary ? 
Because they’re vain. And wherefore are they vain ! 
Because they’re sublunary, for mutatis, 
Mutandis, it is but a proposition 
Identical. (Fiercely.) Doth any sophist look 
To controvert or question it ? 
Priest. Nay, nay, 
Cast off this idle humour, I adjure thee, 
And wed all faculty that yet is thine, 
To that one awful theme alone—this life 
Passing away. Eternity at hand! 
Grimwood, Eternity at hand!—’Tis so—I see it! 
(With sudden excitement.) 
Mark ye yon gap in the clouds—Look through. Haste, haste ! 
Ere that they block it up again! Behold . 
Time carried by himself unto his tomb, 
Whilst in his stead, doth reign a mystick king 
At once his progeny and his progenitor, 
In sign whereof he grippeth his feet in his mouth, 
And lo! a ring of Infinite span sublime 
That hath nor ending or beginning! And now 
Worlds founder and are wrecked, and stars go out, 
And the lone universe thus stripped of all 
Its substance, sinketh into inanity 
Looking around with vacant glare—at nought ! 
(Looks round vacanily and weeps.) 
Priest (apart.) Alas, his reason groweth day by day 
More vagrant still! But hist he weepeth! Would 
This faultering of the soul could ripen into 
A holy sorrow, and the glimmering of 
The fire-worm of the conscience, dim howe’er 
It may be, light him on at length to truth :— 
A word in season oft is hallowed—( Turning to Grimwooo. ) 
Nay— : 
All that doth lie beneath the sun is vanity, 
And we must look beyond, upturning these 
Our streaming eyes, from earth, and allearth’s cares, 
Childlike, and penitent, and pitiful, 
Till that our meek and chastening tears invite 
A hand parental from on high to staunch them! 
(GRimwooD draws near to the Priest and looks into his face 
with anxiety.) 
But heed ye well.—Not unto him is meted 
Mercy, who mercy shall have meted not.— 
Wherefore do thou, as thou wouldst be done u,, 
And pledge ye here, that thou henceforth doth rest 
In peace and love with all mankind! 
Grimwood (starting up suddenly and looking behind him.) Avaunt! 
He’s looking to fondle on me, that he may grip my throat 
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And draw his blade across it, ere that I ’ 


Can tell the tale! 
Priest (apart.) Aye, here the mischief lies. — 


But the more foul and purulent, the more 
The need to probe it, in the compassing 
Whereof, the edge of our reproof may haply 
Startle his dull and dormant sense, into 
A state of waking. 
(Assuming a deportment of authority and addressing GrimwooD.) 
Sinner—Hearken! Dream not 
Of reconcilement with offended Heaven, 
Till reconcilement ratified ’twixt thee 
And all heaven’s creatures, ail, and specially 
That One, who heretofore hath lain in the core 
Of thy unholy hate! 
Grimwood (after a pause, and during which he regards the Priest en- 
quiringly.) Thou’rt, as I do reckon, 
He that should come to shrive me ? 


Se en a 6: 





Priest. | Iam he, 
(Apart.) His mind returns. 
Grimwood, Ist time we set about it ? 


Priest. Full time. 
Grimwood (gathering himself up.) Then, Holy Father, thus do I 


Unburthen me.—Thou may’st have heard of one 
Gabriel Grimwood, a proud man and prosperous ; i 
Yea—one, who did fill so large a space in the chart 3 
Of this world’s honor, that scant room remaining ; 
Beyond, for Fame to rest her foot on, she 
Was fain to light down here. 
(Spreading his hands on his breast.) : 
Thou seest him now! 
(Extending his arms, and laughing hysterically,) 
This same proud, prosperous man, this man, of whom 
Did Fame thus crave to be called vassal, leasing 
Her dwelling on the tenure, that from hour 
To hour she blew her everlasting trump 
To his everlasting glory! Lo! Behold! 
Thou seest him now! (Extending his arms, §:c.) 
And what was that which turned 
Honor to shame, which smote the pillars of 
This vast renown, thus piercing with its spires 
Into eternity above, as though 
’Twould feed upon its never dying fires, 
And live fur ever? What was that which pulled 
This glory down, flung him who sat in its beams 
Into the dust, the whoop, the scoff, and the scorn, 
Of those who coming to worship tarried to curse,— 
Which seizing on his feudatory Fame, 
Bade ring her captive clarion ribald o’er 
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Her prostrate lord and o’er the sacrilege 
That there did thus profane him, vaunting Poeans 
Of treachery triumphant! What was that 
Which wrought this foul impiety? Reverend father, 
Pll e’en content me with thy ghostly parlance. 
*T was one of Heaven’s creatures—one—as thou 
Didst, and most pertinently too, subjoin— 
Who hath lain, doth lie, shall lie, for ever, aye, 
In the core of the core of this unholy hate! 
Priest. Lost and infatuate! It were profanation 
Of my august commission to discharge it 
In the behalf of such asthee! From my feet 
I shake the dust and straight—! (As if departing.) 
Grimwood (with intense emotion and catching the Paiest’s robe.) 
Hold, father! Hear me.— 
Thou knowest the oblations manifold 
Of penance, that in faithful fealty, I 
Offer unceasing up to holy church— 
The sin abstained from, and the duty done, 
The fast, the prayer, the vigil, and the vow, 
The pious rites, and meet observances 
With rigid scruple duteously discharged,— 
Thou knowest all this. But ifso be ye deem 
The righteous wrath of Heaven against my guilt 
May not herewith be satisfied—Command 
What more ye will—the scourge—the shirt of hair, 
The bed of poignards—aught or all can mortify 
Both body and soul, command forthwith, I say, 
And forthwith be obeyed—but leave me, leave me, 
The hope and solace of my deep revenge ! 
Priest, Son of perdition, to thy fate I leave thee, 
(Going he returns.) 
Nay, rather yield thee up, bound hand and foot, 
As outcast from that Holy Church thou durst 
Thus desecrate—unto the powers of darkness ! 
(Raises his hands over GrimwooD, as if to pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication. ) 
Grimwood (recoiling.) 
Forbear !—Stand off! Wilt set my brain a-fire !— 
(Supplicatingly.) 
Are there no terms whereon I may compound ? 
Priest. Away inheritor of ruin, and 
Be henceforth excommunicate ! 
Grimwood (throwing himself on his knees.) At thy feet 
For mercy !—Free me from the curse, haste, free me, 
And I am what ye will, 
Priest (apart.) Alas his fears 
Alone make up his faith, but in the bleak 
And howling waste of the seared consciencc, we 
Must e’en content us with the troubled spring, 
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If nought more pure be found wherein the weak | 
And perishing soul may taste of penitence. 
(To GRIMWOOD.) 
Ere I withdraw the bann incumbent now 
On thy devoted head, as earnest sure 
Our covenant be faithful, I do here 
Demand that, from this hour, forthwith, for ever, 
Thou dost abjure, renounce, and utterly 
Cast from thee, this most fell device of thine, 
And not more fell than ’tis fantastic, of 
Dispatching daily missions to explore 
The world of rumour, thereby idly hoping 
To learn that One, ere this, Jong numbered with 
The dead, still lives to be a weapon in 
Thine hand, against the peace of him, thine enemy, 
This.mad and impious practice I require 
E’en from this hour to be abandoned !—Aye, 
But wince, but waver, and upon thy brow 
The anatheme’s for ever branded ! 

Grimwood (dismayed.) ’Tis done 
As thou ordainest, holy father. 


Priest. But I 
Must have sure pledge and earnest of it. 
Grimwood, Take 


E’en what ye will. 
(Maurice rushes in abruptly, and excited.) 
Priest. How now? 
Maurice (panting.) At last! At last! 
(After a slight pause Grimwoop springs from his knees towards MAvrice.) 
Grimwood. Speak, knave ! 
Maurice (panting.) He lives! 
Grimwood (laughing hysterically and pointing at MAURIcE.) 
What saith he—that man—that man? 
Where am I? Hold! Is not this Gabriel Grimwood, 
(Grappling himself.) 
And this his hireling Let me handle thee. 
(Grasping Maurice.) Speak 
Those words again. _ 
Maurice. ‘ He hath come to life! 
Grimwood (veciferating.) Aha ! 
See that ye put no trick upon me, knave, 
Or if thou dost—keep up the mummery, 
Till that I’ve time to hang myself, and die 
In the belief of it. 
Maurice. The day is not 
Older an hour, since that these self-same eyes 
Have seen young Raymond Willoughby ! 


Grimwood, To thy knees 
And swear it, though it prove rank perjury! 
Maurice (kneeling. ) Now 
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As heaven witnesseth, I speak the truth. 
Grimwood. Upup—'tis I should kneel to thee— 
(Drops on his knees to Maurice, who has risen.) 
What wouldst thou t (Rapidly. ) 
Ask of me aught ye will—a throne—a realm— 
Or if the sceptre-monger bankrupt be, 
Let him, if not in purse, in person pay. 
Haste. Name thy pleasure, fix the forfeit, speak. 
Wouldst thou, thy slave should lay him prostrate down 
Until thy spurning heel in regal sport 
Had trod him into dust? (Laughing hysterically.) 
Or peradventure, 
A yet more dainty relish, might prescribe 
To break him on the wheel? (Laughing, §c.) 
’Tis said again 
To be a delicate pastime, and right merry, 
To tie one’s victim to the stake, and watch 
The serpent fire slow coiling to his brain? (Laughing, §c.) 
Make thine election—only let the doomed (Striking his breast.) 
Live but one day— 
(The Priest comes forward, and looks fixedly at Grimwoop.) 
Grimwood (sardonically and rising.) 
To EXECUTE HIS WILL! 
Priest. 1s this thy penitence and peace with heaven? 
Grimwood, OQut,—mouthing Monk, and to thy cloister flee— 
Dost thon not hear the thunder-steps above 
Of the down-rushing tempest? Out—away ! 


While Grimwood by turns raves, recoils, and watches with deadly 
hate to pounce upon his undoer Wormall, Willoughby returns, still 
faithful to his plighted troth, and all intent upon discovering Madda- 
lene. He is introduced to the Countess St. Auriol at at a ball, yet 
fails to recognize his beloved amid the enchantment of the scene, 
and in ‘the majesty of all affluence” which surrounds and crowns 
the peerless and princely beauty. But she is not so blind or dull; 
for, immediately after sentimentalizing, as the music waxes low and 
plaintive, in the following strain,— 


“Hark, those sweet shuddering sounds, do they not make 
Thee sad with very transport, flooding the soul 
With thoughts angelical, and lending it 


Pinions to wing its way to Heaven—and there 
To lingering gaze on those it loved on earth!” 


the sudden sight and uttered name of him to whom her heart and 
hopes have so long clung prove overpowering. She shrieks and 
swoons, but to no one’s greater bewilderment than that of Raymond 
Willoughby ; and henceforth the woman is her own rival; for, 
although the returned soldier is charmed and dazzled, each succeeding 
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interview serving to complete the conquest, yet the earlier spell is 
over him, and Maddalene still, at every touching turn, is seen to 

ossess the throne of his love,—to the deeper enchaining of the 
me but at the same time to the more certain bar, which is as 
much interposed by her womanly pride, dignity, and honour, as by 
his intense fidelity. And here it is that the difficulty and the interest 
of the tale of ‘‘ Plighted Troth” reside and-are made to turn. In 
its first and early passages, it is not easy to approve of the conduct 
of either hero or heroine. ‘The courtship on his part must have been 
most sudden, abrupt, and rather the result of pettishness at being 
jilted, than of any deep-founded admiration or knowledge of Madda- 
lene. On her side again, especially considering her birth, and her 
rare accomplishments, she acted unbecomingly in revealing her love 
and readiness to throw herself into his arms. ‘There was a want of 
strong and lofty principle on both sides, and for the maintenance of 
that warmth and truth which the dramatist represents to have been 
the food of both hearts for ten long years. Nor is the manner in 
which the story is put together, and the various incidents interwoven, 
from the plighting period to the stage at which we have arrived, skil- 
fully dramatic. There is a deal of description of, and reference to, 
what is not seen, or felt to have been acted. The dialogue again, 
even forthe comfort of the mere reader, would require compression, 
and frequently neater and more energetic expression. 

Still, with all its faults, violations, and sundry extravagances, we 
regard the piece as one not merely of much promise, but (and as our 
already copious extracts show.) as a dramatic tale abounding with 
passages of high power, while others have exceeding beauty. Perhaps 
the most remarkable and delightful feature in the work will be dis- 
covered where the author undertakes to pourtray contending emotions 
and passions in one and the same breast, and shows how the stronger 
principle, in spite of all disguise and effort to conceal and to self- 
deceive, will prevail. Let our long extract bear’ witness, where the 
scene is chiefly between Grimwood end the Priest, and until the 
demon of revenge o’ertops everything else, at the moment Maurice 
brings long-looked-for tidings. A more trying series of scenes for 
portraiture of self-contendings, and where the principles and feelings 
are entirely noble, occurs. when, as already noticed, we find woman 
her own rival, andwhen Raymond's troth is repeatedly put to the test, 
together with his sensibility to the enchanting attractions of the 
Countess. We can, however, do no more than direct attention to 
this fine and earnestly written portion of the work. Neither shall 
we by farther forestalment, satisfy the curiosity of our readers by 
tracing the thread of the love story to its denouement. But before 
closing, we return to Grimwood and Wormall, and quote a tragical 
Scene, sustained with tragical power. The miscreants cannot but 
meet; and while the desperation of the one drives him to the dread- 
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ful interview, the guilty knowledge and reckless determination of the 
other are the greedy expectants:— 


Wormall (after a pause, and falteringly) A guest unbidden—and mayhap 

unwelcome ? 

Grimwood (abruptly.) Welcomed and unbidden both! For lo, already ! 
The pomp awaits ye, and the feast’s prepared !— 
(obsequiously. ) 

I pray your Worship—eat. (Pointing to the victuals.) 

Wormall (apart.) Forebodes this mood 
Or good or evil ?—Let the matter be 
But undivulged, and evil howsoe’er 
The augury, we’ll not despair e’en yet 
Of turning it to good.—( Bows to Grimwoop.) 

Grimwood. Tis for thy slave 
To plead for pardon, that he hath not summoned 
A gracious company to meet and greet 
A guest so honourable. But sooth to say-——- 

I have no friends—saving the parish Sexton, 
And he’s—a-digging my grave, so cannot come.— 
True—there’s my Chamberlain, and Steward of 
The Household, Gentleman Usher, Groom of the Stole, 
Clerk of the Pantry, Pursuivant and Lacquey, 
My man in fine of all-work—for with true 
Spanish grandiloquence and beggary, 
We vest these several dignities and titles 
In one poor varlet-—True, there’s he beside— 
But varlets—as perchance your Worship knoweth 
Full well—make sorry friends, save when they're held 
At distance, only moving at your beck— 
This same should therefore, with all reverence due, 
Wait on your Worship, but that being wise 

(Raising his voice for Maurice to hear him.) 
In his generation, he hath sped to keep 
His eye upon a legacy that’s like 
To drop into his mouth, so be, he looks to it.— 
Hence my sole self must play the servile host.— 
Howbeit you'll take the ready will for the deed.— 
I pray your Worship, eat.— 

Wormall (apart.) Alone.—My blood creeps !— 
Down demon, down, and tempt me not—!—and—he 
Mayhap already hath revealed— 

(Bowing to Grimwoop.) I thank ye,— 
’Tis long since we have met. 

Grimwood (folding his arms and looking up.) If I remember me— 
When last it was mine honour to draw breath 
Within the precincts of your Worship’s presence, 

*Twas at the battle of that Irish River 
Which gave the Fleming—England—and my minion 
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The spoil and plunder of his whilom lord!— 

I pry thee, eat. 

Wormall (eagerly.) But ’tis not yet mayhap 

Too late for reparation, and— 

(Drawing near to GRIMWOOD and whispering) 

Thou hast not 

Disclosed the—? 

Grimwood, Nay, most sure, but keep it still 

To make the most thereof. 

Wormall (with alacrity.) It is but what 

Is just and— 

Grimwood, Umph—with suck authority 

As your Worship at my side, there’s naught that I 

Might not dare perpetrate !—But eat, | pry’thee, 

Of this same dish of meat.—It was an alms 

From a compassionate clown that waits upon 

The shambles, He, poor knave, was fair to filch it 

In pity of my need, from certain offal 

That he, for aught 1 know, was carrying unto 

Your Worship’s hounds !—Aye—I did feed the better 

Some half-a-score of years, or more, gone by, 

At Grimwood’s Forest ! 

Wormall, These most bitter tauntings 

Are of a truth no more than my desert, 

But if contrition— 

Grimwood, Can the culprit save, 

He’ll sit with patience for an hour or so 

In sackcloth and in ashes.—Thus it runneth— 

Your Worship’s penitential exercise,— 

Or I forget me? 

Wormall. But if the Penitent prove 

That he is penitent, by laying down 

As a peace-offering a share— 

Grimwood. Of that, 

The whole whereof he had made away with !—Aye? 
Wormall. Nay call it a moiety or more !— 
Grimwood. Or a mummery— 

Which ? 

Wormall. Now ten thousand furies!—If thou’lt give it 

Such colour and complexion, thou, no more 

Than I, hast claim upon— 

Grimwood. The very point 

That I would urge—but better pleaded—less 

Digressively than garrulous old age 

Might shape the case. We neither of us have 

A claim upon the booty, but must both 

Yield it forthwith unto its lawful owner, 

Wormall (apart and agitated.) Now do wild thoughts beset me. 
(To Grimwoop,) Say, will nought 
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Tempt ye to lay this frantic spirit? Speak, 
What terms do you demand ? 
Grimwood, The price of a halter, 
The which when [ have purchased I will hand thee, 
Since, as they say, when desperate, some felons 
Would fain cheat Justice e’en herself!—But soft— 
We are grown scrupulous and hence must not 
Again to fraud prove accessary—nay 
Must rather warn the aforesaid squinting Dame 
She draw her bolts, for that a criminal 
Doth plot to wrest from her the right of hanging him, 
By doing it himself!—Come, come I prithee !— 
(Pushing the food towards WoRMALL with violence.) 
Wormall. Beware, I charge ye, of what may betide 
And I thus baited !—( Agitated and fumbling with the knife.) 
Grimwood, Knew I not that thou 
Wouldst of necessity grow ravenous 
By toying with thy famine? Quick, man, quick, 
And fall to work at once! 
Wormall (stabbing him.) Then so be it. !— 


We do not exactly like the mode in which Wormall is done at 
last; but upon the whole, we regard the tale as one which, however 
unsuited to the stage, is deserving of reception at the fireside, for its 
purity of purpose and sentiment, as well as for the power and beauty 
of its poetry. 





Art. VI. 


1. The City of the Mormons ; or, Three Days at Nauvoo, in 1842, 
By the Rev. H. Caswati, M.A., Professor of Divinity in 
Kemper College, St. Louis, Missouri. Rivington. 


The Book of Mormon. Translated by JosEpH Situ, Jun. 
First European from the Second American edition. Liverpool: 
Young. 


20 


WE first of all shall give the pith and marrow of Mr. Caswall’s ex- 
traordinary narrative, and next some account of the Book of Mormon, 
and also of the Mormonites. It is high time that every one of our 
readers were made acquainted with the monstrous profanation, the 
unblushing and absurd pretensions, the puerile imposture, by which 
tens of thousands of our countrymen and of our American brethren 
are at this moment carried away, under the guise of a new and per- 
fect system of religion. We hope and trust that the professor’s little 
eighteen-penny book will find extensive circulation in every part of 
our land; and if so, we cannot doubt of its helping to stem the tide 
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of impiety, and the scheme of gross forgery, which are setting in 
upon Great Britain, as well as that Transatlantic country of free in- 
stitutions, which is so ready to be affected by sudden aberrations, 
and so impetuous towards extremes. 

Early in April of the present year, Mr. Caswall was called by bu- 
siness to St. Louis, a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, and distant 
from Kemper College six miles. Curiosity having led him to the 
river’s side, he there witnessed a specimen of the mighty bustle of 
trade that characterises many parts of the Union, which but a few 
years ago were deserts and all but unknown to civilized man. About 
forty steam boats were busily engaged in receiving or discharging 
their various cargoes. One of these vessels was from New Orleans, 
crowded with passengers from the South, having completed her 
voyage of twelve hundred miles. 

On inquiry of the clerk of this boat as to how many passengers 
they had brought, he answered, “‘ plenty of live stock,” three hundred 
of whom were English emigrants, “all on their way to join Joe 
Smith, the prophet of Nauvoo.” They were from the neighbour- 
hood of Preston, in Lancashire, as Mr. Caswall soon learnt from 
themselves; ‘‘ decent looking people, and by no means of the lowest 
class.” It was a vain thing attempting to dissuade them from fol- 
lowing out their purpose, professing to be guided in reference to the 
Mormonite prophet by the words, ‘* Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.” 

Mr. Caswall now determined to visit the stronghold of the new 
religion, and to obtain, if possible, an interview with the prophet 
himself; laying aside his clerical dress, lest he should be known to 
be a “minister of the Gentiles.” But what was equally provident, 
he had, in order to test the scholarship of Joe, provided himself with 
an ancient Greek manuscript of the Psalter written upon parchment, 
and ‘* probably about six hundred years old.” 

Our author gives a graphic sketch of his voyage up the Missis- 
sippi, the ‘* Father of waters.” At length they reached the Mormon 
city, ‘two hundred and thirty miles from St. Louis, fifteen hundred 
miles from the mouth of the majestic river before me, and two thou- 
sand miles west of New York by the ordinary course of trafel.” The 
Mississippi, the river being at the time full, was ‘here about a mile 
and a half in width.” The landing-place, for a steamer, being found 
difficult at the Nauvoo side, he was put on shore on the opposite one 
at Montrose. 


It was nine o clock on Sunday morning; the sun was shining brightly, as 
usual in this region, and a strong breeze had raised a moderate swell on the 
face of the stream. No ferryman was to be found, and fora few minutes it was 
a problem how I should cross to Nauvoo. The problem was soon solved by 
the appearance of a long and narrow canoe, hewed from the trunk of a tree, 
and lying close to the bank. In this doubtful-looking craft, thirteen Mormons 
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on their way to the meeting in Nauvoo, proceeded to take their seats, At my 
request they accommodated me with a place, and shortly afterwards pushed 
from the shore, and put their paddles in motion, They worked their way with 
some difficulty, until they reached two islands near the middle of the river, 
Between these there was no swell, and little wind; but the current ran against 
us through a narrow passage with. the rapidity of a mill-race. Here I thought 
we should be effectually baffled, and more than once the canoe seemed to yield 
to the stream. At length the stout sinews of the Mormons prevailed, and we 
were again in open water. After labouring hard for more than half an hour, 
we safely landed at Nauvoo. 

The situation of the place is rather striking. Above the curve of the Des 
Moines rapids the Mississippi makes another curve almost semicircular towards 
the east. The ground included within the semicircle is level, and upon this 
site the city has been laid out. The streets extend across the semicircle east 
and west, being limited at each extremity by the river. These streets are in- 
tersected at right angles by others, which, running northward to the river, 
are bounded on the south by a rising ground, on the summit of which the 
temple is in the course of erection. It was to this last-mentioned spot that 
with my companions I directed my steps. Having ascended the hill, I found 
myself close to a large unfinished stone building, the walls of which had ad- 
vanced eight or ten feet above the ground. This was the temple. The view 
of the winding Mississippi from this elevation was truly grand, and the whole 
of the lower part of the town was distinctly seen. I was informed by my com- 
panions that the population of Nauvoo was about ten thousand ; but subsequent 
inquiry led me to place the estimate three or four thousand lower. 


The temple being unfinished, about two thousand persons had 
assembled in a grove, their appearance being respectable, and among 
them many grey-headed men, as well as many well-dressed females, 
**] perceived numerous groups of the peasantry of England.” “There, 
too, were the bright and innocent looks of little children.” The offi- 
ciating elders not having yet arrived, the congregation listened for 
some time to a choir of men and women, directed by a person who 
appeared to be a singing-master. We may here quote a portion of 
one of the Mormonite hymns, and which forms part of a contrast be- 
tween the first and second advent of the Messiah. The deluded 
people believe these hymns to be divinely inspired, and count them 
fully equal tothe Psalms of David. Yet more absurd trashcan hardly 
be met with in the shape of verse. Mr. Caswall has not given us 
any samples. 

The first was persecuted 
And into Egypt fled,— 

A pilgrim and a stranger 
Not where to lay his head. 


The second at his temple 
Will suddenly appear, 

And all his saints come with him 
To reign a thousand year. 
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The first a man of sorrows, 
Rejected by his own ; 
And Israel left in blindness 

To wander forth forlorn. 


The second brings deliverance, 
They crown him as their king, 

They own him as their Saviour 
And join his praise to sing. 


At length two elders came forward, and ascended a platform. One 
of them, who had on a blue coat, gave out a hymn, “which was sung 
with little spirit.” He then made a few observations on the nature 
of prayer, and afterwards gave a specimen of his own powers and 
petitions in that way. Joseph Smith found marked notice in his 
petitions, as taken down according to the remembrance of Mr. 
Caswall. 

After about half an hour had been spent in the way described, 
another elder in.green baize, having thrown aside his jacket, com- 
menced a discourse, which is too remarkable, as reported by our 
author, to admit of abridgment. 


He began by stating the importance of forming correct views of the cha- 
racter of God. People were generally content with certain preconceived views 
on this subject derived from tradition. These views were for the most part 
incorrect. The common opinion respecting God made him an unjust God, a 
partial God, a cruel God, a God worthy only of hatred ; in fact, “ the greatest 
devil in the universe.” Thus also people in general had been “ traditioned” 
to suppose that divine revelation was confined to the old-fashioned book called 
the Bible, a book principally written in Asia, by Jews, and suited to particular 
circumstances and particular classes. On the other hand they supposed that 
this vast continent of America had been destitute of all revelation for five thou- 
sand years, until Columbus discovered it, and “ the good, pious, precise Puritans 
brought over with them, some two hundred years since, that precious old book 
called the Bible.” Now God had promised to judge all men without respect of 
persons, If, therefore, the American aborigines had never received a revela- 
tion, and were yet to be judged together with the Jews and the Christians, God 
was most horribly unjust ; and he, for his part, would never love such a God ; he 
could only hate him. He said there was a verse somewhere in the Bible, he 
could not tell where, as he was “a bad hand at quoting,” but he thought it 
was in the Revelation. “If it’s not there,” he said, “read the whole book 
through, and you'll find it, I guess, somewhere. I havnt a Bible with me, I 
left mine at home, as it ain't necessary.” Now this verse, he proceeded to 
observe, stated that Christ had redeemed men by his blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation ; and had made them unto God kings and 
priests. But in America there were the ruins of vast cities, and wonderful 
edifices, which proved that great and civilized nations had existed on this con- 
tinent. Ifthe Bible was true, therefore, God must have had priests and kings 
among those nations, and numbers of them must have been redeemed by the 
blood of Christ. Revelations from God must consequently have been granted 
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to them. The Old and New Testaments were therefore only portions of the 
revelations of God, and not a complete revelation, nor where they designed to 
be so. ‘Am I to believe.” said he, “* that God would cast me or anybody 
else into hell, without giving me a revelation?” God now revealed Himself 
in America just as truly as he had ever done in Asia. The present congrega. 
tion lived in the midst of wonders and signs equai to those mentioned in the 
Bible, and they had the blessing of revelation mainly through the medium of 
that chosen servant of God, Joseph Smith. The Gentiles often came to 
Nauvoo to look at the prophet Joseph—old Joe, as they profanely termed 
him—and to see what he was doing ; but many who came to laugh remained 
to pray, and soon the kings and nobles of the earth would count it a privilege 
to come to Nauvoo and behold the great work of the Lord in these latter days, 
“‘ The word of God is prospering,” he said, “in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales ; in Australia, and at the Cape of Good Hope, in the East and 
West Indies, in Palestine, in Africa, and throughout America, thousands and 
tens of thousands are getting converted by our preachers, are baptised for the 
remission of sins, and are selling off all they have that they may come to 
Nauvoo. The great and glorious work has begun, and I defy all earth and 
hell to stop it.” 


After the singing of another hymn, a tall, thin, New-England 
Yankee proceeded to speak of business. He said— 


That his office required him to speak of business. ‘They were all aware 
that God had by special revelation appointed a committee of four persons, and 
had required them to build a house unto his name, such a one as his servant 
Joseph should show them. That the said house should be called the ‘* Nauvoo 
House,” and should be fora house of boarding: that the kings and nobles of 
the earth, and all weary travellers, might lodge therein, while they should con- 
template the word of the Lord, and the corner-stone which he had appointed 
for Zion. That in this house the Lord had said that there should be reserved _ 
a suite of rooms for his servant Joseph, and his seed after him from generation 
to generation. And that the Lord had also commanded that stock should be 
subscribed by the saints, and received by the committee for the purpose of 
building the house. The speaker proceeded as follows :—*“ Now, brethren, the 
Lord has commanded this work, and the work must be done. Yes; it shall 
be done—it will be done. The Gentiles, the men of the world, tell us that 
such stock must pay twenty-five per cent. per annum, and the Lord hath re- 
quired us to take stock ; surely, then, when duty and interest go together, you 
will not be backward to contribute. But only a small amount of stock has 
hitherto been taken, and the committee appointed by the Lord have had to go 
on borrowing, and borrowing, until they can borrow no longer, In the mean- 
time, the mechanics employed on the house want their pay, and the committee 
are not able to pay them. We have a boat ready to be towed up the river to 
the pine country, to get pinewood for the edifice. We have a crew engaged, 
and all ready to start; but we cannot send out the expedition without money. 
The committee have made great personal sacrifices to fulfil the commandment 
of the Lord : I myself came here with seven thousand dollars, and now I have 
only two thousand, having expended five thousand upon the work of the Lord. 
But we cannot go on in this way any longer. I callon you, brethren, to obey 
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God’s command, and take stock, even though you may not dress so finely as 
you do now, or build such fine houses. Let not the poor man say, I am too 
poor; but let the poor man contribute out of his poverty, and the rich man 
out of his wealth, and God will give you a blessing.” 

During this address, I noticed some of the English emigrants whom I had 
seen a few days previously on board the steam-boat at St. Louis. They were 
listening with fixed attention, and, doubtless, considering how many of their 
hard-earned sovereigns should be devoted to the pious work of building a fine 
hotel for the prophet and his posterity. The thought arose in my mind, that 
these earnest appeals for money where designed mainly for the ears of the three 
hundred green saints who had just arrived. 


Two other elders followed in similar strain; but after having by 
their fluency, warmth, and energy, as they must have thought, wrapt 
up the fervour and zeal of the congregation to a proper pitch, they 
took a step further ; for they called on the believers in the book of 
Mormon, who felt disposed to take stock, to come forward and give 
in their names with the amount of their subscriptions. ‘This appeal 
gave rise to some whispering, but none at the time stepped forward 
with the needful. 'The elder who had delivered the first discourse 
now again rose, and broke new ground, saying that a certain brother 
had lost a keg of white lead, and that if any of them had taken it by 
mistake, he ought to restore it, much more if it had been stolen, 
otherwise he might be cotched. Another person rose and said he had 
lost a ten-dollar bill, which he had always kept very safely. A hymn 
being sung, the service ended, having continued from half-past ten 
o'clock till two. 

Mr. Caswall then accompanied a Mormon to see the unfinished 
temple, the walls of which are a hundred and twenty feet in length, 
by eighty in breadth; ‘‘ and is designed to be the finest edifice west 
of Philadelphia.” It already contains a great baptismal font, which 
stands upon the backs of twelve oxen, as large as life, and tolerably 
well sculptured. The laver and oxen are of wood, painted white ; 
“but are to be hereafter gilded, or covered with plates of gold.” 
Baptisms for the dead, as well as for the healing of diseases, are here 
to be celebrated ; but baptisms for the remission of sins are to be per- 
formed in the Mississippi. The walls of the Nauvoo House, the 
hotel founded by “ revelation,” are advanced about as much as those 
of the temple, and when completed, will form a capacious building. 
The prophet’s present dwelling is one of the best in the town. 

On the same Sunday Mr. Caswall dined at a tavern in the town, 
where he found an old woman, apparently the mistress of the esta- 
blishment, devoutly reading the book of Mormon. Here he also met 
with a ‘‘decent Scotchman,” who declared that Mormonism was 
making rapid progress in Scotland. When our author addressed 
Sawney anent the indecorous service of the day, already described, 
particularly referring to the keg of white lead and the ten-dollar bill 
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affairs, as well as the derogatory manner in which the preacher had 
alluded to “the old-fashioned book called the Bible,” the canny 
Scotchman waxed warm and vehement, and tiraded against the 
Establishments of his native isle. 

Mr. Caswall recrossed the river and took up his residence with 
Mr. K., to whom he had brought letters of introduction from St, 
Louis,—a gentleman of respectability, who with his lady and brother 
has resided many years at Montrose. Mr. K. gave a very bad ac- 
count of the Mormonites, who had him in great enmity, and stated 
that previously to their arrival, his only neighbours were Red 
Indians, whom he considered superior in morality and common sense 
to the “latter-day saints.” The honesty of these heathens, as de- 
scribed by Mr. K., ought to put the followers of the prophet to the 
blush. We are also told as follows :— 


The Indians have the greatest possible contempt for Joseph Smith, and denomi- 
nate him a Tashe-wal-lis-ke, which signifies a rascal. Nor have other false 
prophets risen more highly in their estimation. A few years since, that notorious 
deceiver Matthias made his appearence one evening at the door. of Keokuk’s 
“ waikeop” or cabin. He wore a long beard, which was parted on each side 
of his chin ; a long gun was on his shoulder, and a red sash around his waist. 
Keokuk demanded who he was, to which question Matthias replied, that he 
was Jesus Christ the only true God, and that he was come to gather the In- 
dians, who were of the seed of Israel. ‘Well,’ said Keokuk who is a very 
dignified man, “* perhaps you ar2 Jesus Christ and perhaps you are not. If 
you are Jesus Christ you cannot be killed. If you are not Jesus Christ, you 
are a rascal and deserve to be shot. Look at these two fine rifle pistols ; they 
were made in New York; they never miss their aim. Now see me sound 
them with the ram-rod. They have a tremendously heavy charge. Now I 
point them at you. Now I am a going to fire.” Atthis Matthias suddenly 
bolted, being unwilling that his claims should be tested by so novel and so stri- 
king a mode of theological argument. 


Of the impostor Matthews, or as he called himself, Matthias, an 
account will be found in the Monthly Review several years back. 
He proclaimed himself to be the Supreme Being, and found a con- 
siderablenumber of believers, some of them in superior circumstances 
of life, especially of the female portion of the Americans. He was 
at length tried as a criminal, one of his dupes having died under ex- 
tremely suspicious circumstances, which together with his manifest 
stupidity and cowardice, opened the eyes even of his fanatic votaries. 
Truly the Indian Chief's method of testing the brutish rascal’s preten- 
sions was direct and honest; and not the less meritorious in regard 
of originality that long before his time one of the most successful of 
the false Christs was similarly driven to shifts by a Sultan. Keobuk, 
of course, never had heard of the Eastern impostor’s detection. 

On the Monday Mr. Caswall again passed over to Nauvoo, taking 
now with him his venerable Greek Psalter. 
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Arriving at the city, I passed along a straggling street of considerable 
length bordering on the strand. Perceiving a respectable-looking store (or 
shop), 1 entered it, and began to converse with the storekeeper. I men- 
tioned that I had been informed that Mr. Smith possessed some remarkable 
Egyptian curiosities, which I wished to see. JT added that, if Mr, Smith could 
be induced to show me his treasures, I would show him in return a very won- 
derful book which had lately come into my possession. The storekeeper in- 
formed me that Mr. Smith was absent, having gone to Carthage that morning, 
but that he would return about nine o’clock in the evening. He promised to 
obtain for me admission to the curiosities, and begged to be permitted to see 
the wonderful book. I accordingly unfolded it from the many wrappers in 
which I had enveloped it, and, inthe. presence of the storekeeper and many 
astonished spectators, whom the rumour of the arrival of a strange book had 
collected, I produced to view its covers of worm-eaten oak, its discoloured 
parchments, and its mysterious characters, Surprise was depicted on the coun- i 
tenances of all present, and, after a long silence, one person wiser than his 
fellows, declared that he knew it to be a revelation from the Lord, and that i 
probably it was one of the lost books of the Bible providentially recovered, ie 
Looking at me with a patronizing air, he assured me that I had brought it to 
the right place to get it interpreted, for that none on earth but the Lord’s prophet 
could explain it or unfold its real antiquity and value. “ Oh,” I replied, “I am 
going to England next week, and doubtless, I shal] find some learned man in one | 
of the universities who can expound it.” To this he answered with a sneer, | 
that the Lord had chosen the weak things of the world to confound the mighty; 
that he had made foolish the wisdom of this world: and that I ought to thank 
Providence for having brought me to Nauvoo, where the hidden things of 
darkness could be revealed by divine power. ll expressed the utmost anxiety 
that I should remain in the city until the prophet’s return. The storekeeper 
offered immediately to send an express eighteen miles to Carthage, to hasten 
the return of Joseph. This I declined, and told him that my stay in Nauvoo 
must be very limited. They promised to pay all my expenses, if I would 
remain; and assured me that they would ferry me over the river as often as I | 
desired it, free of charge; besides furnishing me with a carriage and horses to | 
visit the beautiful prairies in the vicinity. At length I yielded to their impor- 
tunities, and promised, that if they would bring me over from Montrose on the 
following morning, I would exhibit the book to the prophet. They were very 
desirous that I should remain at Nauvoo during the night; but as ] had my 
fears that some of the saints might have a revelation, requiring them to take 
my book while I slept, I very respectfully declined their pressing invitation, * * 

The storekeeper now proceeded to redeem his promise of obtaining for me | 
access to the curiosities. He led me to a room behind his store, on the door | 
of which was an inscription to the following effect: “‘ Office of Joseph Smith, 
President of the Church of Latter Day Saints.” Having introduced me, 
together with several Mormons, to this sanctum sanctorum, he locked the door 
behind him, and proceeded to what appeared to be a small chest of drawers, 
From this he drew forth a number of glazed slides, like picture frames, contain- 
ing sheets of papyrus, with Egyptian inscriptions and hieroglyphics. These 
had been unrolled from four mummies, which the prophet had purchased at a 
cost of twenty-four hundred dollars. By some inexplicable mode, as the store- 
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keeper informed me, Mr. Smith had discovered that these sheets contained the 
writings of Abraham, written with his own hand while in Egypt. Pointing to 
the figure of a man lying ona table, he said, ‘That is the picture of Abraham 
on the point of being sacrificed. That man standing by him with a drawn 
knife is an idolatrous priest of the Egyptians. Abraham prayed to God, who 
immediately unloosed his bands, and delivered him.” Turning to another of 
the drawers, and pointing to a hieroglyphic representation, one of the Mor. 
mons said, “ Mr, Smith informs us that this picture is an emblem of redemp- 
tion. Do you see those four little figures? Well, those are the four quarters 
of the earth. And do you see that big dog looking at the four figures? That 
is the old Devil desiring to devour the four quarters of the earth. Look at 
this person keeping back the big dog. That is Jesus Christ keeping the 
devil from devouring the four quarters of the earth. Look down this way, 
This figure near the side is Jacob, and those are his two wives. Now do you 
see those steps?” “ What, I replied, “do you mean those stripes across the 
dress of one of Jacob’s wives?” ‘ Yes,” he said, “that is Jacob's ladder.” 
“That is indeed curious,” I remarked; ‘Jacob’s ladder standing on the 
ground, and only reaching up to his wife’s waist.” 


After this a respectable looking Mormon asked Mr. Caswall to 
walk over to his domicile. He was one of the persons appointed by 
revelation to build the ‘‘ Nauvoo House.” He had migrated from 
Upper Canada. A number of Mormons at length collected, eager 
to see and to handle our author’s wonderful book. ‘They all looked 
upon it as something supernatural, and considered that I undervalued 
it greatly, by reason of my ignorance of its contents.” ‘ They were 
unanimous in the opinion that none but their prophet could explain 
it.” The crowd having cleared away, Mr. Caswall’s host desired his 
opinion of Nauvoo; and was answered in a complimentary manner 
as to the beauty of the situation, but that as to the other points, he 
considered it the offspring of a most unaccountable delusion :— 


He said that he admired my candour, and was not surprised at my unbelief, 
seeing that I was a stranger to the people and to the evidences of their faith. 
He then proceeded to inform me respecting those evidences. He assured me 
in the first place, that America had been mentioned by the prophet Isaiah. I 
begged for the chapter and verse, He pointed to the sentence,— Woe to the 
land shadowing with wings.” Now to what land could this refer, but to North 
and South America, which stretched across the world with two great wings 
like those of an eagle? “Stop,” I said, “does not the prophet describe the 
situation of the land? Observe that he says, ‘it is beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia t’” “ Well,” said my host, “ that may be true; but is not America beyond 
Ethiopia?” “ Have you a map?” Isaid, “ Yes,” he replied, “ here is my little 
girl’s school atlas.” ‘Now tell me,” I said, ‘where Isaiah wrote his book.” 
‘“‘In Palestine,” he replied; “ Now tell me in what direction Palestine is from 
Ethiopia?” ‘South, by the map,” was the reply. ‘In what direction from 
Ethiopia is America?” ‘“ West,” he answered. ‘Now do you think that 
Isaiah, as a man of common sense, to say nothing of his prophetical character, 
would have described a country in the west, as lying beyond another which is 
due south?” He was silent for a moment, and then confessed that he had never 
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thought of studying the Bible by the map; “but probably this map was 
wrong.” 


By the tenour of this discourse, we presume the Mormonites would 
begin to suspect the soundness of their conjectures with regard to 
Mr. Caswall’s objects; those of the saints at least on the other side 
of the river, having previously come to the conclusion, that he was 
a convert to Mormonism recently arrived from England. 

Our author again repaired to the store-keeper, and was conducted 
to the residence of the prophet’s mother, who welcomed him to the 
holy city :— 

“Tam old,” she said, “and I shall soon stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ; but what I say to you now I would say on my death-bed. My [son 
Joseph has had revelations from God since he was a boy, and he is indeed a 
true prophet of Jehovah. The angel of the Lord appeared to him fifteen years 
since, an] showed him the cave where the original golden plates of the book 
of Mormon were deposited. He showed him also the Urim and Thummim, by 
which he might understand the meaning of the inscriptions on the plates, and 
he showed him the golden breast-plate of the high priesthood. My son re- 
ceived these precious gifts, he interpreted the holy record, and now the believers 
in that revelation are more than a hundred thousandin number. I have myself seen 
and handled the golden plates ; they are about eight inches long, and six wide ; 
some of them are sealed together and are not to be opened, and some of them 
are loose. They are all connected by a ring which passes through a hole at 
the end of each plate, and are covered with letters beautifully engraved. I have 
seen and felt alsothe Urimand Thummim. They resemble two large bright 
diamonds set in a bow like a pair of spectacles. My son puts these over his 
eyes when he reads unknown languages, and they enable him to interpret them 
in English. I have likewise carried in my hands the sacred breast-plate. It 
is composed of pure gold, and is made to fit the breast very exactly.” 

While the old woman was thus delivering herself, I fixed my eye steadily- 
upon her. She faltered, and seemed unwilling to meet my glance ; but gracually 
recovered her self-possession. The melancholy thought entered my mind, that 
this poor old creature was not simply a dupe of her son’s knavery; but that 
she had taken an active part in the deception. Several English and American 
women were in the room, and seemed to treat her with profound veneration. 

I produced my wonderful book. The old woman scrutinized its pages, and 
in an oracular manner assured me that the Lord was now bringing to light the 
hidden things of darkness according to his word; that my manuscript was 
doubtless a revelation which had long been hidden, and which was now to be 
made known to the world, by means of her son the prophet Joseph. She then 
directed me up a steep flight of stairs into a chamber, and slowly crept up 
after me. She showed me a wretched cabinet, in which were four naked mum- 
mies frightfully disfigured, and in fact, most disgusting relics of mortality. 
One she said was a king of Egypt whom she named, two were his wives, and the 
remaining one was the daughter of another king. I asked her by what means 
she became acquainted with the names and histories of these mummies, She 
replied, that her son had obtained this knowledge through the mighty power 
of God. She accounted for the disfigured condition of the mummies, by a cir- 
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cumstance rather illustrative of the back-woods. Some difficulty having been 
found in unrolling the papyrus which enveloped them, an axe was applied, by 
which the unfortunate mummies were literally chopped open. I requested her 
to furnish me with a * Book of Mormon.” She accordingly permitted me to 
take one of the first edition belonging to her daughter Lavinia, for which | 
paid the young lady a dollar. 


Mr. Caswall proceeded from Smith’s residence to the Mormon 
rinting office, where the official papers and “ revelations” are pub- 
ished ina semi-monthly magazine, called the ‘‘ Times and Seasons,” 
which he purchased, together with other Mormonite documents. But 
we must hasten forward to Tuesday, the day in which the prophet 
himself was to be encountered. ‘A Mormon doctor accompanied 
me. He had obtained, I was told, a regular diploma from a medical 
school as a physician; but since the Mormons generally prefer mi- 


raculous aid to medicine, it is probable that his practice is somewhat 
limited.” 


I met Joseph Smith at a short distance from his dwelling, and was regularly 
introduced to him. I had the honour of an interview with him who is a 
prophet, a seer, a merchant, a “ revelator,” a president, an elder, an editor, and 
the general of the “‘ Nauvoo legion.” He is a coarse, plebeian person in as- 
pect, and his countenance exhibits a curious mixture of the knave and the 
clown. His hands are large and fat, and on one of his fingers he wears a 
massive gold ring, upon which I saw an inscription. His dress was of a coarse 
country manufacture, and his white hat was enveloped by a piece of black crape as 
a sign of mourning for his deceased brother, Don Carlos Smith, the late editor 
of the ** Times and Seasons.” His age is about thirty-five. [had not an oppor- 
tunity of observing his eyes, as he appears deficient in that open, straight- 
forward look which characterizes an honest man, He led the way to his house, 
accompanied by a host of elders, bishops, preachers, and common Mormons, On 
entering the house, chairs were provided for the prophet and myself, while the 
curious and gaping crowd remained standing. I handed the book to the 
prophet, and begged him to explain its contents. He asked me if I had any 
idea of its meaning. I replied, that I believed it to be a Greek Psalter; but 
that I should like to hear his opinion. ‘ No,” he said, “it ain’t Greek at all; 
except,. perhaps, a few words. What ain’t Greek, is Egyptian ; and what ain’t 
Egyptian, is Greek. This book is very valuable. Jt is a dictionary of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” Pointing to the capital letters at the commence- 
ment of each verse, he said: “ Them figures is Egyptian hieroglyphics; and 
them which follows, is the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the 
refurmed Egyptian. Them characters is like the letters that was engraved on the 
golden plates.” Upon this, the Mormons around began to congratulate me on 
the information I was receiving. ‘* There,” they said, ‘we told you so—we 
told you that our prophet would give you satisfaction. None but our prophet 
can explain these mysteries.” The prophet now turned to me and said, “ this 
book ain’t of no use to you, you don’t understand it.” Oh yes,” I replied,” 
“it is of some use; for if I were in want of money, I could sell it, and obtain, 
perhaps, enough to live on for a whole year.” ‘ But what will you take for 
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it?” said the prophet and his elders. ‘ My price,” I replied, “ is higher than 
you would be willing to give.” ‘What price is that?” they eagerly demanded. 
I replied, “I will not tell you what price I would take; but if you were to 
offer me this moment nine hundred dollars in gold for it, you should not have 
it.” They then repeated their request that I should lend it to them until the 
prophet should have time to translate it, and promised me the most ample 
security; but I declined all their proposals. I placed the book in several 
envelopes, and as I deliberately tied knot after knot, the countenances of many 
among them gradual!y sunk into an expression of great despondency. Having 
exhibited the book to the prophet, I requested him in. return to show me his 
papyrus ; and to give me his own explanation, which I had hitherto received 
only at second hand. ‘He proceeded with me to his office, accompanied by the 
multitude. 


Joe was kind enough to produce the glass frames which our author 
had seen on the previous day, but did not appear very forward to ex- 
plain the figures. Mr. C. having pointed to a particular hieroglyphic, 
requested the prophet to expound its meaning: but no answer having 
been returned, the interrogator looked up, and behold, the seer had 
bolted. Soon after the noise of wheels was heard ; for the impostor 
was driving away as fast as two fine horses could draw him. 

What we now cite merits attention, for the views which the pro- 
fessor’s questions and answers in the passage unfold :— 


The Mormons now surrounded me, and requested to know whether I had 
received satisfaction from the prophet’s explanation. I replied that the prophet 
had given me no satisfaction, and that he had committed himself most effec- 
tually. They wished to know my own religious opinions. I informed them 
that I had been educated in the Church of England, to which I was conscien- 
tiously attached. One of the Mormons said that the Church of England had 
a form of godliness, but denied the power thereof, and that it was the duty of 
all men to turn away from her. I asked him what he understood by the power 
of godliness. He replied, ** the power of working miracles and of speaking in 
unknown tongues.” He maintained that the Church of England denied that 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost are communicated at the present day to the people 
of God. I told him that he was mistaken, and referred him to the passages 
in the “ Service for the Ordering of Priests,” ‘Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a Priest in the Church of God.” And again, 


“ Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart.” 


And again, 


“ Thou in thy gifts are manifold, 
By them Christ’s Church doth stand.” 


Another said that the ministers of the Church of England were dumb dogs, 
that its bishops were regardless of the advancement of the gospel, that their 
belly was their God, and that money was their idol. I inquired whether he 
was particularly well acquainted with the English bishops and clergy. He re- 
plied, that he had never been out of America; but that he had received these 
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accounts from travellers. I told him that I had been personally acquainted 
with many of the bishops and clergy of the English Church, and that his asser- 
tion was not agreeable to the truth. A renegade now came forward, who 
stated himself to have been a member of the Established Church of Ireland. 
He said that the Thirty-nine Articles were a bundle of inconsistencies from 
beginning to end. I begged him to specify some of the inconsistencies, He 
said that the first Article asserts that God is without body, parts, or passions ; 
that the second Article teaches that Christ is God; and that the fourth Article 
states that Christ ascended into heaven with his body, flesh, and bones. Thus, 
he maintained, the fourth Article was inconsistent with the first. I replied, 
that the same charge of inconsistency might be applied to the Scriptures with 
equal fairness, and quoted the texts by which the doctrines of the first, second, 
,and fourth Articles are distinctly proved. He flew off at once to another sub- 
ject, and maintained that baptism in the Church of England is not valid, inas- 
much as it is notadministered by persons having authority. I asked him what 
constituted a sufficient authority. He replied, “‘a commission from Christ, 
proved by the possession of miraculous gifts.” I said that the English clergy 
possessed a Commission from Christ, which could be proved most conclusively, 
even in the absence of miraculous gifts at the present time. He wished to 
know how their commission could be proved without miracles. I told him 
that the bishops of the English Church, by whom the inferior clergy are or- 
dained, are apostles just as truly as St. Barnabas and St. Timothy were. This 
statement took him altogether by surprise ; he looked at me incredulously, 
and wished for proof. I presented him with a brief outline of the clear and 
simple argument for the Apostolic Succession, and showed him historically that 
bishops have been always consecrated by bishops from the age of inspiration to 
the present time ; that the commission of our Saviour to the eleven, extending 
as it did through all time and all the world, implied an apostolical succession 
till the day of judgment ; that Scripture testifies to a succession of Apostles as 
long as Scripture can testify to it; and that afterwards the continuance of the 
succession is proved by a vast number of Christian writers down to the present 
time. He considered for a moment, and then said, that such a succession 
must have come through Rome; that Rome was the mother of harlots, and 
that the Church of England was the eldest of her numerous family of daughters. 
‘‘ The Church of England,” said he, *‘ reminds me of a story I heard about an 
old cow—” As he was becoming abusive I thought it best to check him, and 
seriously requested him to inform me whether it was an English cow or an 
Trish bull of which he was speaking, At this the younger Mormons began 
to laugh, and Paddy seemed rather disconcerted and was silent. 

An old American in a blue home-spun suit, and with a disagreeable expres- 
sion in his face, now entered the lists against me. He told me that I was in great 
darkness and unbelief, and that I ought to repent, obey the gospel, and be 
baptized. I replied, that as for repentance, [ repented everyday; as for obe- 
dience, without boasting, I might claim to be equal to the “ Latter-day Saints ;” 
and as for baptism, I had been lawfully baptized by one having authority. He 
said that Church of England baptism possessed only the authority derived from 
Acts of Parliament, and that the English Church was merely a Parliament 
Church. [ replied, that the English Church had a double sanction: first, that 
of Christ—who founded the Catholic Church, of which the English Church 
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is a portion; and secondly, that of Parliament, by which, long after its foun- 
dation, it was acknowledged as the National Religion. ‘‘ As for you Mor- 
mons,” I said, “‘it is now my turn to say something about your religion, since 
you have spoken freely of mine. It is easy for you to argue as you do about 
the descent of the Indians from Jsrael, the probability of the restoration of 
miraculous powers to the Church, and the errors and inconsistencies of existing 
sects; but in regard to the real question at issue, on which your religion de- 
pends, namely, the inspiration of your prophet, you have given me no satisfac- 
tion whatever.” They requested me to state what evidence J should consider 
satisfactory. I replied, “* When the Jewish dispensation was to be introduced, 
Godenabled Moses to work great wonders with his rod. God smote a mighty 
nation with miraculous plagues. He divided the Red Sea and the River Jordan. 
He came down on Mount Sinai amid clouds and lightnings and the terrific 
sound of the trumpet of heaven. He caused Moses to strike the rock and 
the waters gushed forth. He rained down manna for the space of forty years 
in the wilderness. Again, when the Christian dispensation was to be esta- 
blished, Christ walked upon; the waters; He controlled the winds and the 
waves; He fed assembled thousands with a few loaves and fishes; He healed 
the sick: He opened the eyes of the blind; He brought the dead to life; and 
finally, He raised Himself from the grave. 

“ You maiutain that your prophet is sent to establish a third dispensation. 
I demand, therefore, what signs are given to prove his commission t” 

The old man replied, that the healing of the sick, the casting out of devils, 
and the speaking of unknown tongues, were very frequent in the ‘ Latter-day 
Church.” I said that signs of that kind were of a very doubtful description, 
since the imagination possessed great power over the nervous system. I in- 
quired whether Smith had ever walked across the Mississippi, or brought a 
dead man to life. He replied in the negative ; but said, that among them the 
blind received their sight, and the ears of the deaf were opened. I then ob- 
served, ‘* You perceive that I am rather deaf, and you say that I have no faith. 
Now can you open my ears so that I may hear your arguments more distinctly ?” 
Immediately the old man stepped forward, and before I was aware of his object, 
thrust his fore-fingers into my ears, and lifting up his eyes, uttered for about a 
minute in a loud voice some unintelligible gibberish. ‘* There,’’ he said 
finally, “ the Holy Ghost prompted me to do that, and now you have heard the 
unknown tongue.” But my hearing is not improved,” I said. “ That,” he 
replied, “ is because you have no faith. Ifever you believe the Book of 
Mormon, you will immediately recover perfect hearing, through the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.” I looked at him somewhat severely and said, ‘* Take care, old 
man, what you say. When you employ the names of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, you should speak with awe and reverence; but you and other Mormons 
here, as far as I have observed, employ the most sacred terms with the most 
disgusting levity. How miserable, how barren were your services on last Sun- 
day ; how cold your worship, how utterly unedifying and farcical your preach- 
ing. The Holy Ghost was manifestly absent from your assembly, which re- 
sembled a Jewish Synagogue more than a Christian congregation. There was 
no Bible, there was no Lord’s Prayer, there were no motives presented to hu- 
miliation, self-examination, or any branch of devotion; nothing but senseless 
speculation on the character of God, idle assertions of special revelations and 
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miraculous gifts, and disgraceful advertisements of stolen goods.” Here the 

interrupted me and said, that their preachers did not need the Bible, being 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. “No,” I said, “it is not inspiration, it is a 
Satanic delusion. Your prophet has committed himself to-day, and I will make 
the fact known to the world. Would you believe a man calling himself a 
prophet, who should say that black is white?” ‘ No,” they replied. Would 
you believe him if he should say that English is French ?” ‘Certainly not.” 
‘“‘ But you heard your prophet declare, that this book of mine is a Dictiona 

of Egyptian hieroglyphics, written in characters like those of the original 
Book of Mormon. I know it most positively to be the Psalms of David, 
written in ancient Greek. Now what shall I think of your prophet?” They 
appeared confounded for a while; but at length the Mormon doctor said, 
“Sometimes Mr. Smith speaks as a prophet, and sometimes as a mere man, 
If he gave a wrong opinion respecting the book, he spoke as a mere man.” I 
said, “* Whether he spoke as a prophet or as a mere man, he has committed 
himself, for he has said what is not true. If he spoke as a prophet, there- 
fore he is a false prophet; if he spoke as a mere man, he cannot be 
trusted, for he spoke positively and like an oracle respecting that of which 
he knew nothing. You have talked to me very freely respecting the Church 
to which I belong; but I hardly like to tell you what I think respecting your 
religion, lest I should hurt your feelings.” ‘‘ Speak out,” said some. ‘ Go 
on,” said others. “If Smith be not a true prophet,” I said, “you must admit 
that he is a gross impostor.” ‘ We must,” they replied. ‘ Then I will freely 
tell you my opinion, so that you may not think that I intend to say at a dis- 
tance what I would not say at Nauvoo itself. Ithink it likely that most of 
you are credulous and ignorant, but well-meaning persons, and that the time 
at least has been when you desired to do the will of God. A knot of designing 
persons, of whom Smith is the centre, have imposed upon your credulity and 
ignorance, and you have been most thoroughly hoaxed by their artful devices. 
Mahomet himself was a gentleman, a Christian, and a scholar, when compared 
with your prophet. And oh! how mournful to look round, as I can at present, 
and to reflect, how many have been drawn away from their homes, dragged 
across earth and sea, and brought to this unwholesome spot, where, with the 
loss of substance and of health, they are too often left to perish in wretched 
poverty and bitter disappointment.” One of the Mormons who had listened 
attentively to what I said, now remarked with some solemnity of manner, “ If 
we are deceived, then are we of all men the most miserable.” ‘ Indeed I be- 


lieve you are most miserable,” I replied, “andI pity you from the very bottom 
of my heart.” 


Our author had a number of conversations with members of the 
saints of the latter-day temple. Surely he must have staggered some 
of them, unless they are bereft of common sense. The most forward 
of them, however, appear to have been pertinacious in spite of all 
argument and constant discomfiture. One of them declared if Mr. 
Caswall would but go down to the Mississippi, and allow himself to 
be put under the water and baptized, that when he came up he would 
see all mysteries clearly, and would believe in their great signs and 
wonders. This ceremony the Professor declined, and walked to the 
ferry, where the boat which had brought him over in the morning was 
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safe, for it fad been carefully padlocked; but some one had made off 
with the oars. This circumstance serves to introduce another extract 
which relates to the conduct and character of the Mormons. Our 
author believes the representation to be correct, partly because it 
agrees with what he himself witnessed, and partly on account of the 
respectability of persons longer acquainted with the new saints :— 


The reader must have already inferred from my description, that the false 
prophet himself is a coarse and gross personage, by no means punctilious in 
regard to truth. The following facts related by actual witnesses will not 
therefore appear incredible. 

Before the Mormons settled in the vicinity, no shop for the sale of spirituous 
liquors had been established in Montrose, After their arrival, two of their 
preachers commenced a grog-shop in that place, which was principally sup- 
ported by the “ Latter-day Saints.” In September 1841, the prophet being 
in Montrose, became intoxicated at this shop. While in this condition he 
told the by-standers “ that he could drink them all drunk,” and requested the 
shop-keeper to treat all his friends at his expense. 

On another occasion, having been discharged from arrest, through infor- 
mality in the writ requiring his apprehension for high treason against the 
State of Missouri, Smith gave a party at Monmouth, and, after a regular frolic 
with his lawyers and friends, became thoroughly intoxicated. On being asked 
how it was that he, a prophet of the Lord, could get drunk, he replied, that it 
was necessary that he should do so, in order to prevent his followers from 
worshipping him as a God. 

While intoxicated at Montrose at another time, he was heard by several 
persons saying to himself, “Iama P.R.O.F.1.T; lamaP.R.O.F.1I.T” 
—spelling (or rather mis-spelling) the word deliberately, and repeating the 
letters in solemn succession. 

About two years since, at a political convention held in Nauvoo, the 
prophet became intoxicated, and was led home by his brother Hyrum. On 
the following Sunday, he acknowledged the fact in public. He said that he 
had been tempted, and had drunk too much; but that he had yielded to the 
temptation for the following reason :—Several of the elders had got drunk, 
and had never made confession ; but he was desirous of getting drunk and con- 
fessing it, in order to set the elders a good example. 

The language of the prophet is gross in the extreme. A Mormon, for ex- 
ample, having made some remarks derogatory to “ the elect lady,” Mrs. Smith, 
the prophet was dreadfully exasperated. He endeavoured to find out the 
name of the offender ; but, being unable to do so, he alluded to the subject in a 
sermon preached in the open air, at Montrose, on the 9th of May, 1841. He 
said, “I hope I may never find out that person; for if I do, my appetite shall 
never be satisfied till I have his blood ; and if he ever crosses my threshold I 
will send him to hell.” 

I have already stated some circumstances which may appear to reflect on the 
common honesty of some of the Mormons. Mr. K. mentioned that he had 
lived five years among heathen Indians, and had never been robbed by them of 
the most trifling article. During three years which have elapsed since the 
settlement of the Mormons at Montrose and Nauvoo, fourteen robbertes, to 
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the amount of two thousand dollars, have been committed upon his property 
Ist, His store was robbed of goods worth five hundred dollars ; 2nd, his wise 
house was plundered of one barrel of pork, two barrels of sugar, and five kegs 
of lard; 3rd, his smoke-house was despoiled of thirty-three hams and eleven 
shoulders ; the 4th robbery deprived him ofa barrel and a half of salt ; the 5th, 
of another barrel of salt; the 6th, of a saddle, bridle, and martingale, which 
were taken from his stable ; 7thly, four wheels were taken from his waggon ; 
8thly, three saddles, and bridles and a martingale from his stable ; 9thly, 
sixty bushels of wheat from his granary ; 10thly, six boxes of glass, a hundred 
and fifty pounds of bacon, and two boxes of axes, from his warehouse; 11th, 
six more barrels of salt; 12th, between three and four hundred bushels of In- 
dian corn; 13th, one wheel was stolen from his chariot within an enclosure ; 
and, 14th, his store was robbed of forty-two pieces of dark prints, five or six 
pieces of satinette, and other articles, worth about four hundred dollars, 

Joseph Smith, alluding to these robberies in a sermon, said, that he “ did 
not care how much was taken from Mr. K. and his brother.” He cited the ex- 
ample of Christ and his apostles, who, he said, when hungry, scrupled not to 
steal corn while walking in the fields. He added the following words,—* The 
world owes me a good living; if 1 cannot get it otherwise, I will steal it, and 
catch me at it if you can.” ° 

He has, however, thought fit to disavow these principles. In the “ Times 
and Seasons” of Dec. 1, 1841, we have the following official document: 


‘* State of Illinois, 3 SS 
» Hancock County. ° 


‘“‘ Before me John C Bennett, Mayor of the city of Nauvoo, personally came 
Joseph Smith, President of the church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(commonly called Mormons), who, being duly sworn according to law, depo- 
seth and saith, that he has never, directly or indirectly, encouraged fhe pur- 
loining of property, or taught the doctrine of stealing or any other evil prac- 
tice ; and that all such vile and unlawful acts will ever receive his unqualified 
and unreserved disapproval, and the most vigorous opposition of the Church 
over which he presides ; and further this deponent saith not. 


* Joseph Smith, 
“ President of the Church of Latter-day Saints.” 


After this follows an account of two unlucky Mormons, who seemed to be 
selected as scape-goats. Being officers of the Nauvoo legion, they are tried by 
court martial, found guilty of theft, and sentenced to be cashiered. Joseph 
Smith solemnly approves of this sentence, and the proceedings are published 
in the “Times and Seasons.” About the same time, five Mormons are gazetted 
as being expelled from the church for larceny. 

The following circumstance was mentioned as a specimen of the manner in 
which these singular heretics endeavoured to rid themselves of the imputation 
of thievishness universally cast upon them. In the winter of 1841, a Mormon 
was committed to the penitentiary on the charge of horse-stealing. Upon 
this, the “‘ Saints” denied that he was a Mormon. Two Mormon preachers, 
however, offered themselves as bail for the prisoner, and having effected his 
liberation, speedily decamped. When the spring session of the court of Lee 
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County for 1842 had arrived, it appeared that the accused had followed their 
example, for neither he nor his securities were to be found. 

The sufferings experienced by many of the English emigrants at Nauvoo 
were described as trulv appalling. Nauvoo is one of the most unhealthy spots 
on the Mississippi, between New Orleans and the Falls of St. Anthony. This 
insalubrity is produced by the low islands adjoining the city, which are fre- 
quently overflowed. Sufficient evidence of the unhealthiness of the place is 
furnished in the following extract from a “ revelation given to Joseph Smith, 
January 19th, 1841,” and published in the ‘* Times and Seasons” for June Ist, 
1841: 

“Verily thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant, Joseph Smith,—I am 
well pleased with your offerings and acknowledgments which you have made ; 
for unto this end have I raised you up, that I might show forth my wisdom 
through the weak things of the earth. * . . ° Let no man 
go from this place who has come here assaying to keep my commandments. - If 
they live here, let them live unto me, and if they die, let them die unto me ; for 
they shall rest from all their labour here, and shall continue their works. 
Therefore, let my servant William put his trust in me, and cease to fear con- 
cerning his family, because of the sickness of the land. If ye love me, keep my 
commandments, and the sickness of the land shall redound to your glory.” 

I was informed again and again in Montrose, that nearly half the English 
who emigrated to Nauvoo in 1841 died soon after their arrival, Far from the 
graves of their fathers, remote from the ministers of the true faith, they ended 
their days in want and wretchedness, and were buried without that respectful 
solemnity which in England is not denied even to the pauper from the workhouse, _ 

In his sermon of the 9th of May, 1841, the following words of most 
Christian consolation were delivered by the prophet to the poor deluded 
English. 

“ Many of the English who have lately come here have expressed great dis- 
appointment on their arrival, Such persons have every reason to be satisfied 
in this beautiful and fertile country. If they choose to complain, they may ; 
but I don’t want to be troubled with their complaints. If they are not satisfied 
here, ] have only to say this to them,—Don’t stay whining about me, but go 
back to England and be d—d.” 

One of Joseph’s missionaries, having returned from a mission to England, 
preached a sermon at Nauvoo on Sunday, July 4th, 1840. Having given an 
account of his proceedings during his absence, and alluded to the converts 
whom he had persuaded to settle near Nauvoo, he proceeded to speak as fol- 
lows :—“ I have not had an opportunity to visit these English brethren since 
my return. I cannot spend my time in visiting them. If they are as much 
dissatisfied as they are said to be, I have only this to say to them,—You had 
better go back to England; but if you do go, go like men and be d—d, and 
don’t whine about it. 


We have thus copiously drawn from the Professor’s little book, 
anxious that the greatest publicity be given to the contents of a 
narrative coming from such a respectable quarter; and exposing so 
effectually a most nefarious system: of delusion, involving man’s 
everlasting interests. Our author, with the exception of some per- 
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tinent reflections, as well as seasonable suggestions, has confined 
himself almost exclusively to a straight-forward account of what he 
saw and heard, asked and answered, during his brief visit at Nauvoo, 
We, therefore, shall supply some particulars, gathered from other 
sources, that will help to inform our readers a little more fully rela- 
tive to the rise and progress of Mormonism. 

Joseph Smith, it appears by his own account, was born in the town 
of Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont (U. S.,) on the 23rd of De- 
cember, 1805. According to the Mormonites themselves, that is, his 
own story, he began to reflect deeply, when but a youth, upon the 
multitude of sects which divided the Christian world; and that while 
one day he went into a grove, near to his father’s house, earnestly im- 
ploring of God to direct him to the true church, “ he at length saw 
avery bright and glorious light in the heavens above, which at first 
seemed to be at a considerable distance. He continued praying, 
while the light appeared gradually descending towards him; and as 
it drew nearer, it increased in brightness and magnitude, so that by 
the time it reached the tops of the trees, the whole wilderness for 
some distance around, was illuminated in a most glorious and brilliant 
manner.” ‘Two heavenly personages were in this flood of glory, who 
told him that his sins were forgiven, that not one of the religious 
sects in being “‘ was acknowledged of God as his church and kingdom,” 
and ‘‘ that the fulness of the Gospel should at some future time be 
made known to him.” 

In September, 1823, Joe had a second angelic visit. Only one 
personage, however, on this occasion came to him; but he exceeded 
the former ones in glory. This visitant stood by the young man’s 
bedside ; he was tall, his stature being a little above the common size 
of men; “ his garment was perfectly white, and had the appearance 
of being without seam.” This celestial being communicated to Joe 
that the Red Indians were a ‘‘ remnant of Israel,” who at one time 
had prophets amongst them; and, what has turned out to be of more 
service to the impostor, he was told that some of the records of these 
ancient inspired men had, “ by commandment of God to one of the 
last of the prophets,” been hidden, in order to keep them safe from 
the wicked until the time came that it was proper to have them pub- 
lished to the world; that is, until Joe arose. 

It took a third revelation to complete Smith’s knowledge with re- 
gard to these records. But this came promptly after the second, 
informing him of the place where they were preserved, viz., “‘ in a 
large hill on the east side of the mail-road, from Palmyra, Mayne 
county, to Canandaigua, Ontario county, state of New York, about 
four miles from Palmyra, and within one of the little village of Man- 
chester.” And sure enough, if Joe speaks truth, here he found a 
stone chest containing plates of gold “about seven by eight inches 
in width and length, being not quite so thick as common tin.” 
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The writing upon these plates being in the characters of the 
“modern Egyptian,” it, of course, required Joe a considerable time 
to acquire the language, seeing that the celestial visitant did not in- 
stantaneously make him master of unknown tongues, an omission we 
rather marvel at, just as we do at the roundabout, and after all in- 
distinct directions which the angel vouchsafed with regard to the 
identical spot where the golden plates were concealed. However, in 
September, 1837, the young manof Sharon having made due pro- 

ress with the heavenly aid in his lingual and deciphering studies, was 
deemed fit to have the record handed over to him, which the angel 
did; and during the following year his translation was completed, 
and called the book of Mormon. This book contains five hundred 
aud eighty-eight duodecimo pages, consisting of fifteen different 
books, purporting to be written at different times, and by different 
authors, whose names they respectively bear, as we are informed in 
the appendix to Mr. Caswall’s narrative. The period of time covered 
by these forgeries is about a thousand years, commencing with the 
time of Zedekiah, and terminating with the year of our .Lord 420. 
It professes to trace the history of the American aborigines, from 
Zedekiah, under one Lehi, down to their final disaster near the hill 
Camorah, in the state of New York, in which contest, according to 
the “‘ prophet Moroni,” about 230,000 were slain in a single battle, 
and he alone escaped to tell the tale. , 

The Book was not published until the year 1830; and about the 
same time the Mormonites took to themselves the name of ‘* The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” It by no means is 
made up of a series of skilfully constructed pieces, nor even of indi- 
vidual forgeries cunningly concocted. The workmanship must appear 
spurious to any person who brings a small share of scholarship or of 
critical knowledge to test it. In short, it is aclumsy affair altogether, 
which can only in its present shape impose upon the ignorant, the 
illiterate, and the most credulous. The ‘ideas are always puerile, 
the invention ridiculous, and the expression feeble, unless when 
scriptural language is closely followed; and then it has no weight 
or solemnity, if the thought or fact be a novelty; all its significance 
arising from one’s associations with the venerable style of our au- 
thorized version. But to the critical eye there are still stronger 
internal proofs of spuriousness than regard skill in compilation or 
closeness of imitation. The idiom of the Book of Mormon has 
no alliance with, or similitude to, the structure of the ancient 
times and languages to which the work professes to belong; or at 
least is but a jumbling of modern forms, altogether incongruous 
with the ancient and eastern thoughts and modes that are borrowed 
from Scripture. But a still more fatal proof of the gross fabrication 
is to be found in the anachronisms mvt occur both as regards his- 
torical events. and the employment of terms. The illiterate translator 
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was not aware that he frequently puts into the mouths of his ancient 
prophets terms that were not and could not be in existence,—that 
could not be used in the ages supposed; and that he antedates dis- 
coveries and perverts history outrageously. Numerous illustrations 
of his ignorance in this way might be adduced, such as when he talks 
of the use of the compass long prior to the discovery ; and even when 
speaking of it, employing language which is absurd. ‘ Andit came 
to pass after they had loosed me, behold, I took the compass, and it 
did work whither I desired it.” A pretty sort of compass indeed 
that worked just as it was desired. In that case it was clearly no 
compass at all, even had the great law in nature been discovered in 
respondence to which the instrument is constructed, and had a 
specimen actually been on board of the storm-tossed vessel. 

We shall quote a specimen or two of the Mormonite forgeries of 
blasphemous “ revelations.” The first purports to be a prophecy of 
Nephi, and a prediction of the discovery of the golden plates :— 

‘But behold, it shall come to pass that the Lord God shall say 
unto him to whom he shall deliver the book, take these words which 
are not sealed, and deliver them to another, that he may shew them 
unto the learned, saying, read this, I pray thee. And the learned 
shall say, bring hither the book, and I will read them: and now, be- 
cause of the glory of the world, and to get gain, will they say this, 
and not for the glory of God. And the man shall say, I cannot 
bring the book, for it is sealed. Then shall the learned say, I cannot 
read it. Wherefore it shall come to pass, that the Lord God will 
deliver again the book and the words thereof to him that is not 
learned ; and the man that is not learned, shall say, I am not 
learned; then shall the Lord God say unto him, the learned shall 
not read them, for they have rejected them, and I am able to do 
mine own work; wherefore, thou shalt read the words which I shall 
give unto thee. Touch not the things which are sealed, for I will 
bring them forth in mine own due time: for I will shew unto the 
children of men, that I am able to do mine own work.” 

Our next sample would inculcate that the eld Bible is incom- 
plete :— 

* Thou fool, that shall say, a Bible, we have got a Bible, and we 
need no more Bible. Have ye obtained a Bible, save it were by the 
Jews? Know ye not that there are more nations than one? Know 
ye not that I, the Lord your God, have created all men, and that I 
remember those who are upon the isles of the sea; and that I rule in 
the heavens above, and in the earth beneath; and I bring forth my 
word unto the children of men, yea, even upon all the nations of the 
earth? Wherefore murmur thee, because that ye shall receive more 
of my word? Know ye not that the testimony of two nations is a 
witness unto you that I am God, that I remember one nation like 
unto another? Wherefore, I speak the same words unto one nation 
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like unto another. And when the two nations shall run together, 
the testimony of the two nations shall run together also. And I do 
this that [ may prove unto many, that I am the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever; and that I speak forth my words according to 
mine own pleasure. And because that I have spoken one word, ye 
need not suppose that I cannot speak another; for my work is not 
yet finished ; neither shall it be, until the end of man; neither from 
that time henceforth and for ever.” 

It would seem that the Mormonites have framed a “ Book of 
Doctrines and Covenants,” and which more directly and plainly de- 
monstrates the base purposes for which the disgraceful imposture 
has been cogitated and put into operation. Money and its equivalents 
constitute the idol of the prophet, and his colleagues and coadjutors. 
For coadjutors he has had, and still unquestionably keeps together in 
the work of profanation. The Almighty is represented to have 
commanded as follows :— 

‘Tet all the monies which can be spared, itmattereth not unto us 
whether it be little or much, be sent up into the land of Zion, unto 
those whom I have appointed to receive. . . Let all those who 
have not families, who receive money, send it up to the bishop of 
Zion, or unto the bishop of Ohio, that it may be consecrated for the 
bringing forth of the revelations, and the printing thereof, and esta- 
blishing Zion.” ‘‘ He that sendeth up treasures unto thé land of 
Zion shall receive an inheritance in this world. And his work shall 
follow him. And also a reward inthe world tocome. . . It is 
meet that my servant, Joseph Smith, Jun., should have a house built 
in which to live and translate. And again it is meet that my servant, 
Sidney Rigdon, should live as seemeth him good, inasmuch as he 
keepeth my commandments.” 

It is said that the Book of Doctrines and Covenants is allowed to 
be seen only by the initiated. 

The passages which we have now quoted, and most of the parti- 
culars appended to what we find in Mr. Caswall’s little book, have 
been gathered from an interesting paper in the Athenzeum (No. 701), 
where a much fuller account of the origin of the imposture arid delu- 
sion will be found than we have space for, after our numerous ex- 
tracts from the Professor’s narrative. It will also be learnt from the 
journal referred to, that of certain Mormonite leaders who had been 
incarcerated on a criminal charge, but contrivedto make their escape, 
Parley P. Pratt, the editor of the Millenial Star, at Manchester, 
was one; for the Mormonites in this country are formidable enough 
to support a monthly periodical. 

It may be thought that such a gross, absurd, audacious, and in- 
congruously constructed system as Mormonism cannot possibly have 
a more enduring character than one “ of those fanatical sects which, 
like new stars, have blazed for a little while, and then sunk into 
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obscurity.” Mr. Caswall, however, seems rather to regard the im- 
posture, to be ‘like a second Mahometanism,” that may extend itself 
throughout Western America, at least. True, at present, its dupes 
are chiefly illiterate and credulous, although at the same time they 
are otherwise respectable. But this is also the fact, that the progress 
is manifest not only forward but upward, far beyond what was, or 
what could reasonably be, contemplated at the commencement of the 
delusion. A clergyman in the diocese of Chester writes in these 
terms to Mr. Caswall, of the date February, 1842: “ Mormonism is 
a heresy of a very dangerous and disgraceful tendency; and I am 
sorry to add, it has produced effects already in some parishes in Eng. 
land which, in this enlightened age, one could scarcely imagine pos- 
sible. They first of all laid their blasphemous scheme at Preston, in 
Lancashire, after taking out a license at the quarter sessions. This 
occurred about the year 1836 or 37: and they soon numbered in that 
locality nearly 500 converts. In 1838, they extended their iniquitous 
operations to various villages on each side of the Ribble. At Rib- 
chester, the famous Roman station of Ribcunium, they seduced 
many; and the same results followed in other places near Clitheroe. 
Since that time, itinerant preachers among the Methodists and Cal- 
vinists have joined the unholy compact; and even farmers, labourers, 
mechanics, and others,—in short, whoever among them could supply 
the needful,—have been persuaded to sell their property, and emi- 
grate to Nauvoo.” 

We have already mentioned that Joe Smith has not, single-handed, 
been the originator of all this mischief. He could not possibly have 
concocted the Book of Mormon as it stands. Those who consult 
the Athenzeum will learn how he and his assistants worked with, and 
upon, certain romances which existed in manuscript, and had been 
composed by an American clergyman. ‘This romancist took for his 
themes the antiquities which have been discovered in various parts 
of America, and are undoubtedly relics of an extinct civilization ; 
combining them with the theory that the Red Indians are the des- 
cendants of the lost tribes of Israel; and his fiction, it has been 
proved by witnesses, contained passages identical with not a few to 
be found in the Book of Mormon. We are not, however, aware that 
the clergyman alluded to has been charged with any design to im- 
pose on romance readers anew religion. But the fact of the existence 
and use made of his fictions are important points in the history of 
Smith’s fabrications. 

Professor Turner, of Illinois College, has unquestionably good 
grounds for addressing the prophet in these words :— There 1s 
abundant evidence that at first your aims rose no higher than those 
of ordinary vagrants and jugglers. You have not even the poor 
merit of either talent or originality. Your highest aim has ever been to 
crawl among the droves of reptile impostors who have preceded you, 
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and though your ignorance and utter incapacity have not suffered 

ou to turn aside from their loathsome track, your fortunate union 
with others of greater ability, who have entered into your secrets, 
and the lamentable credulity of the times, have enabled you to 
attain a more signal and desolating success than most of your prede- 
cessors. 

Nor will any right-minded person dissent from this reproving sen- 
tence by the same learned person:—‘‘I have charitably sought to 
find some ground for believing that you and your comrades were 
only a new species of religious maniacs. I have sought in vain. A 
man, however kindly disposed to think well of you, after a thorough 
examination of your career, might as well attempt to believe your 
religion, as to regard you in any other light than that of a deliberate, 
cold-blooded, persevering deceiver. I do not pretend that in the 
outset you even anticipated the final result.” 

The rise and progress of a new religion, at any time, but especially 
in Christendom and in these latter days, afford a subject, as our 
author well observes at the commencement of his narrative, of the 
highest interest, in a philosophical sense, illustrating not only how 
the mind acts but how it may be acted upon in particular conditions. 
It unfolds a new leaf of human nature, at least throws additional light 
upon those pages which have often before been imperfectly construed. 
The subject is also important in a historical sense, and worthy of the 
closest investigation, in order that the cause of truth may be the 
more firmly rooted, and its branches watered and protected. Maho- 
metanism took its rise when Christianity was levelled sadly, and had 
lost its sterling substance with its simple yet impressive forms. And 
may it not be said that Mormonism, which now numbers more than 
a hundred thousand adherents, a large portion of whom are natives 
of enlightened England, is gathering its profanations among the 
schisms, the formalities, and the deadness that are amongst us? The 
constant declaration of Smith and his dupes is, that they sought 
in vain for a sure and true system amid the religious chaos and con- 


flicts of Christendom, until God revealed himself to the prophet of 
the Latter Days. 





Art. VII. 


1. Massaniello; an Historical Romance. 3 vols. Colburn. 
2. Percival Keene. By Capt. Marryat. 3 vols. Colburn. 
THE title ‘* Massaniello” will at once direct the mind to a historical 


event that will stand prominently out among the reigns of terror that 
have afflicted nations, and been the scourges which have chastised 
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mankind. The Neapolitan insurrection was one of the most extra- 
ordinary outbursts of the sort that the annals of the world present 
—a perfect volcano of public fury, which historians and poets have 
felt themselves inadequate to describe or picture. The event, how- 
ever, offers an episode that is admirably fitted for connecting romance 
with recorded facts, so that the one may reciprocate-with the other, 
to the production of an adequate interest, and a representation suffi- 
ciently glowing and animated. By such a combination of means the 
feelings and the moral principles of the reader may be elevated, 
while his imagination is enlivened; so as that the incidents of the 
outburst may be brought within one’s gaze, and made to touch the 
emotions of our nature, correspondingly to the aspect of each distinct 
passage during the whirlwind of insurrection, and the character of 
the masses as well as each of the principal actors. No doubt it re- 
quires artistic skill, together with accurate knowledge and a busily 
creative mind to accomplish the two-fold office and make both parts 
perfectly congenial; at the same time so as not to violate the 
essential truth of the history selected. The requisites referred to, 
however, are exhibited in the romance before us, to very consider- 
able advantage ; in a manner indeed that sometimes comes up to our 
conceptions of what is proper and needful. The author is particu- 
larly happy in his descriptions. This feature in the work is no doubt 
attributable in a great degree to his accurate acquaintance with the 
history of the events he has tasked himself to portray, and a personal 
and precise knowledge of the scenery and localities introduced. But 
correctness in regard to details is not sufficient. There must be 
imagination that soais and that boldly roams for adjuncts, and yet 
that weds itself cordially with stern and unyielding realities. Now, 
the present author is manifestly well endowed in respect of the ima- 
ginative faculty, and can create at will, while his literary taste and 
craftship chasten the gorgeous, and swell the tone without being too 
noisy or harsh for the ear. 

It appears to us, however, that his descriptive and imaginative 
powers have hardly found equal yoke-fellows in the judgment of the 
author, and the constructive quality of mind, requisite for execution 
as well as for the conception of a thoroughly consistent and compact 
historical romance. ‘The Editor, Mr. Horace Smith, author of 
** Brambletye House” intimates that he has found it necessary exten- 
sively to curtail the descriptions of scenery, and we think that the 
excisive process might with advantage have been pursued more rigo- 
rously in the earlier chapters. But it would have been impossible 
by any method of compression or re-distribution, had he made the 
attempt, to cause the imagined characters uniformly to agree with 
the real and the recorded, much less with themselves in different 
parts of the story, when it may have happened that the author was 
essentially at fault ; for while he gives you a distinct enough idea of 
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his men and women, whenever he sets about a portrait, he does not 
always enable the reader to perceive that it is the same person who 
figures, or can consistently figure as he does, in some future 
juncture. Nay, even his clear and precise descriptions do not always 
appear to be in harmony with the actions thrown amongst them, and 
therefore should have been subdued to a right keeping, if not ex- 
punged altogether. In fact, the essential defect of the author seems 
to be that his knowledge and inventiveness abide by externals, and 
to the oversight of the internal which colours and controls all. His 
characters, therefore, want individuality; and they want also a due 
adaptation to the period when they acted. 

But after all, the romance rises considerably above the average of 
works of this class. It is written with an earnestness and honesty 
that soon gain over the reader. Its movements and incidents, when 
once fairly into the story and made somewhat familiar with the cha- 
racters, are numerous, rapid, and stirring. ‘There are many passages 
of power, others of pathos, others of sweetness. Some of the cha- 
racters have strong claims on the reader’s goodwill, and finer affec- 
tions. The wife of Massaniello is an exquisite woman, a model of 
domestic love ; and Massaniello himself commands our sympathies, 
in spite of the frantic extremes to which he rushes or rather is hurried 
on by viler spirits. And what requires to be mentionedafter certain 
of our preceding observations, their characters are upon the whole 
faithfully as well as forcibly drawn, the exception in the case of the 
hero being, that there is some degree of difficulty in seeing how the 
Massaniello of the denouement can have been the Massaniello of the 
earlier scenes. Some want of development, perhaps of philosophical 
conception, if not of knowledge of actual life, seems to have inter- 
fered with completeness here to the marring of consistency. 

There is abundant variety both of fancied and of historical cha- 
racters; and Spanish as well as Italian. We need not specify them, 
only we may notice that Salvator Rosa figures on the canvass, and 
according to the strange diversity and multitude of his extraordinary 
attributes. 

We now present a specimen that will show how the author com- 
bines history and fiction. The scene and incident are the burning of 
the Prince of Bisignano’s palace, where the prince’s daughter is 
rescued by her cousin. Eleonora is on an upper terrace when the 
assault of the mob begins. 


“‘The door quivers!” exclaimed a voice distinct above the tumult: “ one 
more such charge and the panels must be dashed to pieces.” 

That voice spoke truly: the solid portals cracked, and split, and groaned 
upon their hinges. It was only astonishing that they had been able to resist 
so long; for the mode of attack was a ponderous beam, the spoil of some 
ruined palace, which was borne by a score of athletic assailants, who retreated 
Some yards backwards after each charge, returned with a quick pace, and 
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brought the extremity of this tremendous weapon against the framework. 
After the last threat, and the insulting defiance that answered it, the rioters 
had fallen back to renew their attack, when suddenly the sharp report of muse 
ketry rang loudly above the tumult; the beam was thrown forward by the im- 
pulse it had received, but of those that bore it more than half the number 
dropped instantly to the earth. 

The groans of their last moments were drowned in the general scream cf 
rage and execration which followed: the beam was not again taken up, but a 
voice was heard to cry out, “ Forward with the torches!’ Passage was made 
through the crowd, and the lights came leaping to their glad office. But not 
for this did the haughty spirit of the Prince of Bisignano waver: volley fol- 
lowed volley of deadly musketry ; and Eleonora heard his voice calmly and 
sternly filling up the pauses that ensued between shout and musket-shot, 

A strong smell of burning, a volume of smoke, and then the reflection of 
flames that burst from the lower story of the building, too truly revealed to 
this unfortunate girl the fate that menaced her. No further attempt was made 
upon the gates of the palace ; but the multitude drew back from the immediate 
vicinity of the now burning pile, and waited and watched with augmenting 
triumph the progress of the fire. The uninflammable material of which that 
vast structure was built, made it long before the flames could make any im- 
pression on the upper stories. Vast jets of crimson light were from time to 
time spouted up above the terrace, and darted over its parapets in forked 
tongues, as if yearning for the destruction of the pale and trembling being who 
had sought refuge there. 

Eleonora had more than once turned into the house, and rushed through its 
empty chambers; she screamed, but her voice was lost in the universal uproar, 
The heat and the smoke within the, house became stifling and insupportable ; 
and, not venturing to seek the lower apartments of the building, she rushed 
again cut upon the terrace ; which she had scarcely reached when a noise like 
thunder, and a shock that was felt through the whole palace, gave tidings of 
the fall of the ponderous portals, which had till then withstood all assaults. 
Unconscious of the extent to which the fire had spread, she expected that a 
general rush of the populace would have followed ; but instead of this the in- 
terior of the palace seemed to become more tranquil. 

“Tn fact, the void left by the fall of the portals had produced a change too 
sudden and fearful in the appearance of the building to encourage any one to 
approach it. The air rushed through the opening, and the flames were forcibly 
driven inward into the very heart of the palace; the wings which joined each 
end of the terrace were already in flames ; and every chance of escape for those 
who might have lingered within seemed now cut off. 

The fire hissed greedily beneath, around, and above her: bewildered and 
helpless, Eleonora remained fixed in hopeless inaction. More than once it 
seemed to her that she heard her father’s voice calling her by name; but with 
her the time for exertion was past: she sunk upon her knees, and all intelli- 
gence was rapidly leaving her, when suddenly, bounding through the very 
flames, every step planted upon bending and half-burned beams, there sprang 
on to the terrace and to her side the figure of a man masked, and habited in 
the black garb worn by the confraternity of the Misericordia, a common dis- 
guise among the leaders of the populace. The tones in which he uttered her 
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name brought back a quick perception of her situation, while it enabled her 
to recognise the person who had ventured thus desperately to her rescue. She 
sprang up, and in an agony of mingled joy and terror threw her arms about his 
neck, 

“ Dear Giulio,” she exclaimed, “ you have thrown away your life; may God 
reward you, for your escape hence is hopeless.” 

‘«‘ Fly, Eleonora, fly’ he exclaimed hurriedly: ‘the stairs rocked as I as- 
cended them ; if they fall, our death is inevitable.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when with a crash that seemed to bring 
down half the building with it, down thundered the vast stone staircase. The 
palace trembled from its roof to its foundation; the terrace upon which they 
stood was split from end to end; the parapet crumbled away in ruins, and fell 
in a shower of fragments into the street. ‘Then, for the first time, did this 
poor girl behold the grim array of the populace, frantic with excitement. 
Giulio Caraffa, forgetful of the doom which his own lips only a moment before 
had pronounced inevitable, staggered back for an instant, and then recovering 
his presence of mind, rushed with a sudden impulse to the edge of the terrace, 
and waved his hand toward the crowd. 'The din was hushed for an instant, 
and every creature below gazed up with awe and wonder. He rent off the 
coarse linen garb that had served as his disguise, and with the rapidity of 
thought tore it into shreds, knotted the ends, and then sprang to the side of 
his trembling cousin. 

‘“‘Eleonora,” he said, “let life be dear to you for my sake: take courage ; 
you may yet escape.” 

He fastened the end of his fragile cord to her dress, and even in that mo- 
ment threw his arms about her and kissed her check: he then swung her over 
the edge of the wall. Passing through smoke and flame in her descent, she 
was within eight feet of the ground when the cord that sustained her had 
reached its extreme length, and he who held it paused for a moment doubtful 
what to do; for if he dropped it, his own hope of a descent by similar means 
was gone. A fresh gust of flame decided him: he let go the cord; Eleonora 
fell unharmed to the pavement ; and before she recovered her footing, a heavy 
body dropped to the earth beside her. The fire completed its joyous ministry : 
crash after crash followed ; the terrace, from which Giulio Caraffa had the in- 
stant before flung himself as the last chance of escape, fell inward ; and the 
palace of the Prince of Bisignano was a heap of ruins, 


Captain Marryat had been lying on his oars for a considerable 
time in the realms of nautical fiction, but has re-appeared in his 
wonted, in fact, in his best trim; for the spirit of the author of 
“Peter Simple” has been upon him, and he may besaid to have been 
guided throughout these volumes, by what was set down in his own 
most popular production. In short,as the name must prepare the 
reader to expect,—Percival ‘Keene is in many points, both as to for- 
tune and character, the exact opposite of the Simple; and conse- 
quently the author has had but to change the position of the two 
heroes, and throw them amidst precisely the same class of adven- 
tures, actors, and scenes, to fill up three volumes. 

These adventures, &c., are in the Captain’s best style; but then, 
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from the very circumstances we have noticed, even although he had 
never written another naval story but that of “ Peter Simple,” 
** Percival Keene” must labour under the disadvantage of giving us 
much that looks like mere repetition, and that which is somewhat 
stale. Not that the gallant author is short of resources. Never was 
there a novelist who could be said to have been more fertile in coin- 
ing adventures, in dashing off characters, in multiplying incidents, or 
in producing readable aa amusing matter. He stops at no obstacle 
which the want of plot, of probability, or of fitness to the construc- 
tion of a whole, may interpose ; but rattles away with as much know- 
ledge of mankind and of life as heedlessness whether one scene 
dovetails with another; so that for aught that we can foresee, he 
might give us pairs of nautical stories year after year, without ex- 
hausting his shrewd sense, his fun, and his fluency; by adopting 
some autobiographical scapegrace and next his exact antagonist, 
and splicing them with any stuff that may come uppermost upon sea 
or shore. 

But while ‘Percival Keene” is an amusing and befitting com- 
panion to ‘ Peter Simple,” in as far as much of the execution goes, 
and also of invention, it not only necessarily yields in respect of 
freshness, but there are graver faults. The hero in the present novel 
fails to interest, because he is neither amiable without, nor good 
within. He often makes us laugh, but never to feel for him, or to 
like him. He is full of jokes, but they are too practical: he is suffi- 
ciently adventurous, but he is offensively selfish: and, worst of all, 
the tone of the author, or at least the general effect of the hero’s 
conduct, would inculcate a low and coarse morality. 

We attempt no outline of the story. Indeed it would be vain, 
unless one half or so of our number were to be allotted to this pur- 
pose, seeing that it consists of a series of wild or striking adven- 
tures, every one of which might exchange places with almost any 
other in “ Peter Simple,” &c., without injury to the main plot or 
conception. Any distinct passage will illustrate the author’s happy 
and natural style of narrative, as well as his fecundity at contriving 
adventures. ‘Take part of Percival’s fortunes with the negro pirate. 
He has been taken prisoner, but saves lis life by his prompt and sea- 
sonable courage. He is next promoted to the functions of valet to 
his captor, whose favour he contrives to win by sundry offices and 
stratagems. One is to dye himself black, that his colour may not 
be offensive to the sable captain. The following extract will indicate 
how our tricksy, mischievous, constantly entangled, but always in 
turn lucky hero, escaped from the pirate ship: 


The Negroes now came into the cabin, for the after-magazine was under the 
fore part of it. The hatch was taken up, the screens let down, and all was 
dark. I had nothing to do but to catch now and then the commands given by 
the Negro captain, and draw my inference as to what was taking place. 
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Although for the first half hour I gained little information, after that time 
had elapsed I knew what was going on. I heard a voice hailing us from 
another vessel, and the reply of the Stella was a broadside. There could be no 
mistake in that. The Stella was then put about, and the other broadside 
given without a return from her opponent. At last it came ; and as the shot 
whizzed over or tore up the planking of the gunwales, I certainly did feel very 
strangely. I had never been in action before; and the sensation was, I con- 
fess, that of alarm ; but it was so mingled with curiosity as to what was going 
on, that it was impossible to say what my feelings were. I longed to be on 
deck, and certainly would have been, if I had thought that I was safe with the 
pirate crew; that alone prevented me: I remained, therefore, in a most un- 
pleasant state of ignorance and suspense. 

The broadsides were now exchanged rapidly, and the wounded brought 
down between decks every minute, told me that the action was severe. The 
orders of the Negro Captain were occasionally heard: they were cool and 
determined. Every minute some fresh manceuvre was executed, and the guns 
still worked as if there was nothing else to attend to. At last the daylight 
came down the hatchway, andI left the cabin and walked forward between 
decks: I found the deck strewed with wounded and dying men, calling for 
water. I was glad to be able to do something which I could consistently do, 
and I brought water from the cask and gave it to them, one after another, as 
fast as I could: I think there were at least thirty men lying about the lower 
deck, some in pools of their own blood, and sinking fast, for there was no sur- 
geon on board of the Stella. : 

Some more wounded men were brought down; and a conversation took 
place between one of the mates of the schooner, who was hurt, and the men 
who brought down the wounded ; and listening to them, I found that at day- 
light they had discovered that an English frigate was under all sail beating up 
to them, and about five miles to leeward ; that in consequence, the Stella was 
now carrying on a running fight with the schooner, (who was to windward of 
her) and trying to escape. This accounted for the signals which I had perceived 
that the English schooner was making the evening before. My anxiety at 
this inteligence was naturally much increased. The Stella was trying to 
escape, and her sailing powers were so remarkable that I was afraid she would 
succeed, 

The action was still continued between the two schooners; but now the 
shot no longer hit the Stella, nor were there any more wounded men brought 
down: it was evident that the two vessels were now firing at each other’s 
masts and rigging, the one to prevent and the other to effect her escape by 
dismantling her antagonist. I felt as if I could have given my left hand to 
have gone on deck. I waited half an hour more, and then, curiosity conquer- 
ing my fear, I crept gradually up the fore-ladder. The men were working the 
guns to windward, the lee-side of the deck was clear, and I stepped forward 
and got into the head, where I cou!d see both to windward and to leeward. 
To leeward I perceived the frigate about four miles distant, with every stretch 
of canvass that she could set on a wind: I knew her directly to be the Calliope, 
my own ship, and my heart beat quick at the chance of being once more on 
board of her. 

+ To windward, as the smoke occasionally cleared away, I saw the Arrow 
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schooner close-hauled on the same tack as the Stella, and distant about a mile, 
every ten seconds the smoke from her guns booming along the water’s surface 
and the shot whizzing through our rigging: she had not suffered much from 
our fire; her sails were full of shot-holes, it is true, but her spars were not 
injured. I then turned my eyes upon the mast and riggiug of the Stella: 
apparently, the damage done was about equal to that received by the Arrow ; 
our sails were torn, but our spars were unscathed, 

The water was smooth although the breeze was fresh, and both schooners 
were running at the rate of six or seven miles an hour ; but the Stella had evi. 
dently the advantage of sailing, and forereached upon her opponent. 1 per- 
ceived that every thing depended upon a lucky hit ; and having satisfied 
myself with what I had seen, I hastened down below. 

For more than half-an-hour the firing continued, without advantage on 
either side; when a yell was given by the Negro crew, and I heard them cry 
on deck that the Arrow’s foretop-mast was shot away. I heard the voice of 
Vincent cheering his men, and telling them tobe steady in their aim, My 
heart sunk at the intelligence, and I sat down on a chest. 

The firing now slackened, for the Stella had shot ahead of the English 
schooner; and the Negroes on deck were laughing and in high good humour, 
For a few minutes the firing ceased altogether, and I took it for granted that 
the Stella had left her pursuers far behind ; when, of a sudden, a whole broad- 
side of guns were poured into us, and there was a terrible crashing and confu- 
sion on the deck. 

I ran up the ladder to see what had happened. It appeared that as the 
Stella was crossing the bows of the Arrow, the latter had, as a last chance, 
thrown up in the wind, and discharged her whole broadside into us; two shots 
had struck our mainmast, which had fallen by the board. I perceived at once 
that the Stella’s chance was over—nothing could save her, she might resist the 
schooner, but could not escape the frigate. 

I ran down below, and went into the cabin: I was afraid that the Negroes 
might perceive the joy in my countenance. I heard the angry voice of the 
Negro captain; I heard him stamping with rage; and I thanked God that I 
was not by his side. The wreck of the mast was soon cleared away: I heard 
him address his Negroes, point out to them that it was better to die like men 
at the guns than swing at the yard-arm like dogs. Some of them came down 
and took on deck a quarter-cask of spirits, which was plentifully supplied to 
all. 

The English schooner had borne down upon us, and the action now com- 
menced at pistol-shot. Never shall I forget what took place for nearly three- 
quarters ofan hour. The Negroes, most of them intoxicated, fought with rage 
and fury indescribable; their shouts, their screams, their cursing and _blas- 
phemy, mingled with the loud report of the guns, the crashing of the spars 
and bulwarks, the occasional cry of the wounded, and the powerful voice of 
Vincent. It was terrific between decks: the smoke was so thick that those 
who came down for the powder could not see, but felt their way to the screen. 
Every two seconds, I heard the men come aft, toss off the can of liquor, and 
throw it on the deck, when they went to resume their labour at their guns. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned, the shot flew from to, leeward as 
well as from to windward. The frigate had got within range, and was pouring 
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in her broadside, Still the firing and the shouting on the deck of the Stella 
continued ; but the voices were fewer, and as the firing of the frigate became 
more severe they became fainter and fainter; and at last but an occasional 
gun was fired from our decks, 

I became so uneasy that I could remain where I was no longer: I went for- 
ward on the lower deck again, and tumb!ing over the wounded and the dead, I 
crept up the fore-ladder, I looked over the combings of the hatchway; the 
decks were clear of smoke, for not a gun was being fired. Merciful Heaven, 
what a scene of slaughter! Many of the guns were dismantled, and the decks 
were strewed with the splinters and plankings of the gunwale, broken spars, 
and Negroes lying dead or drunk in all directions, some cut and torn to pieces, 
others whole but mixed up with the fragments of other bodies ;—such a scene 
of blood I have never since witnessed. Out of the whole crew I do not think 
there were twenty men left unhurt ; and these were leaning or lying down ex- 
hausted with fatigue or overcome with liquor on various parts of the deck. 

The fighting was over; there was not one man at his gun; and of those 
who remained still alive, one or two fell while I was looking up, from the shot 
which continued every minute to pierce the bulwarks. Where was Vincent? 
I dared not go aft to see. I dared not venture to meet his eye. I dived down below 
again, and returned aft to the cabin. There was no more demand for powder ; 
not a soul was to be seen abaft. Suddenly the after-hatchway grating was 
thrown off. I heard some one descend; I knew it was the hurried tread of the 
Negro captain. It was so dark, and the cabin so full of smoke, that, coming 
from the light, he did not perceive me, although I could distinguish him, He 
was evidently badly wounded, and tottered in his walk. He came into the 
cabin, put his hand to his girdle, and felt for his pistol; then he commenced 
pulling down the screen which was between him and the magazine. His in- 
tentions were evident ; which were to blow up the vessel. 

I felt that I had not a moment to lose. I dashed past him, ran up the ladder, 
sprung aft to the taffrail, and dashed over the stern into the sea. I was still 
beneath the surface, having not yet risen from my plunge, when I heard and 
felt the explosion ; felt it indeed so powerfully, that it almost took away my 
senses ; so great was the shock, even when I was under the water, that I was 
almost insensible, I have a faint recollection of being drawn down by the 
vortex of the sinking vessel, and scrambling my way to the surface of the 
water amidst fragments of timbers and whirling bodies, When I recovered 
myself, I found that I was clinging to a portion of the wreck, in a sort of patch 


as it were, upon the deep blue water, dark as ink, and strewed with splintered 
fragments. 


The heartlessness of Mr. Keene’s practical jokes may be illustrated 
by the sample which we now quote :— 


The second day after our return to Spithead, I was sent on shore in the 
cutter to bring off a youngster who was to join the ship; he had never been 
to sea before ;. his name was Green, and he was as green as a gooseberry, I 
took a dislike to him the moment that I saw him, because he had a hooked 
nose and very small ferrety eyes. As we were pulling on board he asked me 
a great many questions of all kinds, particularly about the captain and officers, 
and to amuse myself and the boat’s crew, who were on the full titter, I ex- 
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ercised my peculiar genius for invention. At last, after I had given a character 
of the first lieutenant which made him appear a sort of marine ogre, he asked 
how it was I got on with him? “O, very well,” I replied; “but I'm a free. 
masvn, and so is he; and he’s never severe with a brother mason.” “ But how 
did he know you were a mason?” ‘I made the sign to him the very first time 
that he began to scold me, and he left off almost immediately; that is, when 
I made the second sign; he did not when I made the first. “I should like to 
know these signs. Wont you tell them to me?” ‘Tell them to you! oh no, 
that wont do,” replied I. ‘I don’t know you. Here we are on board,—in bow 
—rowed of all men. Now, Mr. Green, I'll show you the way up.” Mr. Green 
was presented and ushered into the service much in the same way that I was; 
but he had not forgotten what I said to him, relative to the first lieutenant ; 
and it so happened that, on the third day, he witnessed a jobation, delivered by 
the first lieutenant to one of the midshipmen, who, venturing to reply, was 
ordered to the mast-head for the remainder of the day, added to which, a few 
minutes afterwards, the first lieutenant ordered two men to be put both legs in 
irons. Mr. Green trembled as he saw the men led away by the master-at-arms, 
and he came to me—‘“*I do wish, Keene, you would tell me those signs,” said 
he; “can’t you be persuaded to part with them? I’ll give you anything 
that I have which you may like.” “ Well,” said I, “I should like to have that 
long spy-glass of yours ; for it’s avery good one, and as signal midshipman, will 
be useful to me.” “T’ll give it you with all my heart,” replied he, “ if you will 
tell me the signs.” ‘Well, then, come down below, give me the glass, and I 
will tell them to you.” 

Mr. Greenand I went down into the birth, and I received the spy-glass as a 
present, in due form. I then led him to my chest in the steerage, and in a low 
confidential tone, told him as follows:—‘* You see, Green, you must be 
very particular about making those signs, for if you make a mistake, you will 
be worse off than if you never made them at all; for the first lieutenant will 
suppose that you are trying to persuade him that you are a mason, when you 
are not. Now, observe, you must not attempt to make the first sign until he 
has scolded you well; and then, at any pause, you must make it; thus, you see, 
you must put your thumb to the tip of your nose, and extend your right hand 
from it, with all your fingers separated as wide as voucan. Now, do it asI did 
it. Stop—wait a little till that marine passes. Yes, that is it. Well, that is 
considered the first proof of your being a mason, but it requires a second. The 
first lieutenant will, I tell you frankly, be, or rather pretend to be, ina terrible 
rage, and will continue to rail at you; you must, therefore, wait a little till he 
pauses, and then, you observe, put up your thumb to your nose, with the fingers 
of your hand spread out as before, and then add it to your other hand by join- 
ing your other thumb to the little finger of the hand already up, and stretch 
your other hand and fingers out like the first. Then you will see the effect of the 
second sign. Do you think you can recollect all this? for, as 1 said before, you 
must make no mistake.” Green put up his hands as I told him, and after three or 
four essays declared himself perfect, and I left him. It was about three days after- 
wards that Mr. Green upset a kid of dirty water upon the lower deck, which had 
been dry holystoned, and the mate of the lower deck, when the first lieutenant 
went his round, reported the circumstance to exculpate himself. Mr. Green 
was consequently summoned on the quarter-deck, and the first lieutenant, who 
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was very angry, commenced as usual, a volley of abuse on the unfortunate 
youngster. Green, recollecting my instructions, waited till the first lieutenant 
had paused, and then made the first freemason sign, looking up very boldly at 
the first lieutenant, who actually drew back with astonishment at this con- 
temptuous conduct, hitherto unwitnessed on board of a man-of-war. ‘ What! 
Sir,” cried the first lieutenant. “Why, Sir, are you mad?—you, just come 
into the service, treating mein this manner! I can tell you Sir, that you will 
not be three days longer in the service—no, Sir, not three days; for either 
you leave the service orI do. Of all the impudence, of all the insolence, of 
all the contempt, I have heard of, this beats all—and from such a little animal 
as you. Consider yourself as under an arrest, Sir, till the captain comes on 
board, and your conduct is reported: go down below, Sir, immediately.” The 
lieutenant paused, and now Green gave him sign the second, as a reply, think- 
ing that they would then come to a right understanding ; but to his astonish- 
ment, the first iieutenant was more furious than ever, and calling the sergeant 
of marines, ordered him to take Mr. Green down, and put him in irons, under 
the half-deck. 





Art. VIII.—Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. Kout, Esq. 
Vol. I. Colburn. 


TuE volume before us is confined to ‘‘ Petersburg,” and is altogether 
a remarkable work. We are not acquainted with one book which it 
closely resembles in plan and style: it will not be easy to find any 
production that is analogous to it. We shall not, however, err 
greatly if we call it a sketch-book of what ever must meet the eye of 
every sojourner in the Russian capital, provided his vision be so keen 
and pervading as that of our author. But evenmore will be required ; 
for the sojourner must have made a more than flying visit to Peters- 
burg to enable him to catch the subjects with such accuracy; while 
he must have the talent of giving vitality and the most real effects to 
that which is detailed with extraordinary minuteness. 

The author is a German, who, however, appears to have been for- 
tunate in his English translator, the work in the form which it now 
bears, having the racy freshness of an original, preserving the Ger- 
man idiom as regards style, and the sort of metaphysical flavour 
which is emitted by a foreign mind. The volume contains some 
twenty chapters, in which are handled an equal number of subjects. 
Herr Kohl begins with a description of St. Petersburg, and of the 
impressions which the general aspect and character of the city pro- 
duce upon the visitor. He then proceeds in his series of sketches, 
each under a definite and generally expressive head. He sometimes 
indulges in disquisition, avoiding, however, all comment, especially 
if the topics be of a political order, or ripe for remark and inference 
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with respect to the social manners and private character of the people. 
In fact, our author shuns, in a way that is very uncommon, specu- 
lation as well as description relative to the internal life of the Rus- 
sians; the outward and what may be beheld by any one, consti- 
tuting nearly the whole of his subjects. ‘To be sure, the reflecting 
reader may draw pretty broad conclusions frequently from his most 
distinct pictures of the external, and of what is exhibited literall 
on the street, or in the most accessible places. For example, the 
statistics of the Foundling Hospital, although a word of comment is 
not uttered on the theme by the author, speak for themselves in 
emphatic and distinct terms. One also readily comprehends from 
these pages that drunkenness is a prevailing vice among the lower 
orders in Russia, and also that the whole population, no matter what 
the rank or class, has a taste for cheating. But one of the remark- 
able features of the book is, as already mentioned, its absence of the 
inward, especially when contrasted with the extraordinary vividness 
of the outward; the titles of two or three of the chapters will indi- 
cate the nature of the topics. ‘Thus, we have ‘‘ The Black People,” 
that is, the unwashed, or in other words, the poorer sort. There is 
** Street Life,” which is presented as seen at all hours, and among all 
grades. A more particular subject is indicated by ‘The Iswoschts- 
chiks,” or cabmen of Petersburg, the habits, equipages, and so forth 
of these worthies serving to guide the eye tothe customs and fashions 
which characterize other classes who come in contact with them. In 
this way, to the very style of the beard, of the tailor’s art, or ordinary 
salutations in the common thoroughfares, the reader is shown over 
the great city; no outward corner of it being left unpictured. 

Now, the wonderful feature of the book is this, that in spite of the 
most minute and literal painting that is employed by M. Kohl, the 
figures are all alive. The scenes are all in active motion; without 
stiffness, and without a feeling of exaggeration. There are few inci- 
dents in the book, and very little that is personal; yet the reader's 
interest from the first is so engrossed by the sketches, that he reads 
and reads witha panting sentiment; and only regrets when the end 
of the volume is reached that there is not another ready to be opened. 
One cannot but suppose that the author has long pursued his obser- 
vations, ere such accuracy could be realized. But we must presume 
also that he is endowed with the genius necessary to fix in the mind, 
and by the strokes of his pen, the very things themselves, and as 
clearly mirrored as if we saw them in broad daylight. One result of 
this most truthful picturing by means of minute and numberless 
happy touches, is that the author’s excellence cannot be properly 
tested or exemplified unless by a perusal of longer passages than 
would be convenient in our pages, considering the number and cha- 
racter of the works which still call upon us for notice in the present 
number of the Review. But variety and selection will illustrate 
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the manner, and convey a good deal of the matter of the author. 
Begin with a morsel about the cabmen of Petersburg : 


The poorest Iswoschtschiks in Petersburg are the Finlanders. Their 
droschka is frequently nothing but a board over the axle of the wheels; and 
their small long-haired horses, with dim eyes, botched head-gear, and bony 
haunches, are many of them perfect images of poverty and distress. Scantily 
covered with ragged kaftans, they frequent the outer rings of the city and 
suburbs, and, poor themselves, they carry the poor for a trifle to visit their 
equals, In the inner districts, on the other hand, you meet with very elegant 
equipages, as smart as hands can make them, black horses with coats that 
shine like satin, harness adorned with the precious metals, sledges of such 
light and elegant construction that they seem to be made for flying, covers 
tastefully lined with fur, and drivers with superb beards and long kaftans of 
fine cloth, like Turkish pashas, who do not stir but for “ blue tickets.” As it 
is not thought quite respectable in Petersburg to ride with an Iswoschtschik, 
and not be able to pay visits in your own carriage and four, (they are used 
by the female sex only as high as lady’s maids and tradesmen’s wives, but by 
men of all ranks, though by those of the highest only in case of necessity, ) 
recourse is had to these spruce Iswoschtschiks when you wish it to be supposed 
that you are in your own carriage. 

As in wealthy Russian houses only the footmen wear the family livery, and 
the coachmen one and the same old national uniform, though of different 
quality, you need but order the elegant Iswoschtschik to hide the mark which 
distinguishes him as such under his kaftan, and then everybody will imagine 
that horse, driver, and vehicle are your own property. Sometimes, in fact, 
these are the carriages of people of quality, who have turned their coachman 
into an Iswoschtschik for the time of their absence from Petersburg, and sent 
him into the streets to earn money for them. Petersburg swarms, moreover, 
with people, officers civil and military, who are sent sometimes this way, some- 
times that, and who meanwhile authorize their speculative coachman to earn 
provender for their horses and something to boot. 


Frost and its freezings : 


The sledges with oxen, calves, and goats, have the most extraordinary ap- 
pearance. These animals are brought to market perfectly frozen. Of course 
they are suffered to freeze in an extended posture, because in this state they 
are most manageable. There stand the tall figures of the oxen, like blood- 
stained ghosts, lifting up their long horns around the sides of the sledge ; 
while the goats, looking exactly as if they were alive, only with faint, glazed, 
and frozen eyes, stand threatingly opposite to one another. Every part is hard 
as stone, The carcasses are cut up like trunks of trees, with axe and saw. 
The Russians are particularly fond of the sucking-pig, and whole trains of 
sledges laden with infant swine come to the market. The little starvelings, 
Strung together like thrushes, are sold by the dozen; and the long-legged 
mothers keep watch over them around the sledge. 

The anatomy of the Russian butcher is a very simple science. For as every 
part, flesh or bone, is alike hard, they have no occasion to pay regard to the 
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natural divisions of the joints. With the saw they cut up hogs into a number 
of steaks, an inch or two inches thick, as we do a rump of beef. The fiesh 
splits and shivers during the operation Jike wocd, and the little beggar-wenches 
are very busy picking up the animal sawdust out of the snow. You do not 
ask for a steak, a chop, a joint, but for a slice, a block, a lump, a splinter of 
meat. 

The same is the case with fish: they too are as if cut out of marble and 
wood. Those of the diminutive species, like the smitki, are brought in sacks, 
and they are put into the scales with shovels. The large pike; salmon, and 
sturgeon, every inch of which was once so lithe and supple, are now stiffened 
as if by magic. To protect them from the warmth, in case of sudden thaw— 
for thawing would essentially deteriorate their flavour—they are covered with 
snow and lumps of ice, in which they lie cool enough. It is not uncommon for 
the whole cargo to be frozen into one mass, so that crowbar and pincers are 
required to get at individual fish. 


Models in Russia :— 


It is worthy of remark, that this collection includes also a perfect copy of 
the castles of the Dardanelles, with all their different bastions and walls, anda 
precise representation of all the little creeks of the Hellespont, and of the neigh- 
bouring heights and rocks. By means of this model the whole plan of the 
attack of the Dardanelles may be directed from Petersburg. It is a question 
if the English have provided so carefully against future contingencies, and if 
they possess detailed models of this kind. A number of Turkish and Russian ships 
are sailing to and fro on the bright mirror of the Hellespont ; and it is evident 
enough that Russian imagination is ever intent on impressing itself strongly 
with its own interest. The introduction of the castles of the Dardanelles 
among those already occupied by -Russian troops denotes that they already 
consider them in some measure as their own, and serves to keep perpetually 
fresh in their memory that saying of Alexander, ‘ I] nous faut avoir les clefs 
de notre maison dans la poche.” , 


English residents in Russia :— 


Next to the Germans come decidedly the English, who form in various re- 
spects a more distinct colony than the Germans; many of the latter having 
become citizens of Petersburg and Russian subjects, or having always been 
such, while the former merely belong to the ‘*foreign guests,” as they are 
called, who in the time of peace enjoy the advantages of denizenship without 
its burdens. The English mercantile body call themselves the Petersburg 
factory. They have their own chapel; and, despising all other nations, but 
most especially their protectors the Russians, they live shut up by themselves, 
drive English horses and carriages, go bear-hunting on the Newa as they do 
tiger-hunting on the Ganges, disdain to lift the hat to the Emperor himself, 
and proud of their indispensableness and the invincibility of their fleets, defy 
everybody, find fault with everything they see, but are highly thought of by 
the Government and by all, because they think highly of themselves, and re- 
side chiefly in the magnificent quay named after them ; where, however, many 
wealthy Russians also have splendid mansions. 
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Now take him when speaking of Petersburg generally :—M. Kohl 


remarks that none of our modern cities can boast of being so entirely 
composed of gigantic edifices and palaces as Petersburg, where the 
very abodes of poverty have an air of grandeur. He says there are 
many houses in Petersburg which have several thousand inmates. 
For instance, in the Winter Palace there are 6,000; in the Military 
Hospital 4,000; in the Foundling Hospital 7,000 (children); in the 
great Corps of Cadets several thousand youths. There are houses, 
he continues to observe, which yield the owners a larger revenue 
than many a county. Some produce 50,000 rubles, others 100,000 
per annum. Among the private houses there are many which, for 
the number and extent of the court-yards, and the magnitude of the 
different wings, are little inferior to the Imperial Palace in Vienna. 
Our author then goes on to mention that among many hundred others, 
he was acquainted with one, which had on one side a bazaar, where 
the thousand wants of this earthly life might be supplied, while on 
the other a row of German, English, and French artists and artizans 
had hung out their show-boards. ‘In the bel étage resided two 
senators and the families of several private individuals. In thesecond 
story there was a school, which had a high reputation throughout the 
whole house, and a tolerable number of academicians, teachers, and 
professors; and in several buildings in the rear dwelt, besides many 
nameless and obscure people, several majors and colonels, some re- 
tired generals,an Armenian priest, anda German minister. All Peters- 
burg around it might have perished, and the inmates of this house 
could still have formed a complete political community, in which 
every rank, from the chief consul to the lowest lictor, would have 
been represented.” M. Kohl observes, that, to have to seek a family 
in such a house,—suppose when a fire takes place in it,—must be a 
trial of patience. If you ask a policeman at one end of the street, 
about an address, he tells you that his knowledge extends no further 
than the corner of the house next to him. “ In these buildings there 
are dwellings so remote, that all who live under one roof are not 
disposed to acknowledge one another as neighbours.” 

But the condition, anomalous features, and precarious fortunes of 
St. Petersburg are not comprehended and construed until we read a 
good deal more of the created city. Our author is alarming on the 
subject of the foundations of the palaces of that low and flat metro- 
polis. He says, at their uninhabited ends, turned seaward, the 
islands of the Delta of the Newa, on which are seated the palaces of 
Petersburg, are extremely low and flat; declining to the level of the 
water, and below it. Nay, even the farthest and most elevated parts 
of the city, those indeed which are fullest of houses, are not more 
than twelve or fourteen feet above the level of the sea. A rise of 
fifteen feet is consequently sufficient to lay all Petersburg under 
water, and a rise of thirty or forty feet to drown the whole city.” Our 
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German is quite nervous and startling on this subject. He says, 
*“‘ the poor inhabitants are exposed to incessant danger of their lives, 
and they cannot be sure that in the next tw enty-four hours all 
500,000 of them may not be engulphed in a watery grave.” All that 
is needed to produce this catastrophe, according to Mr. Kohl, is that, 
some time or other a violent west wind should arise in the spring 
simultaneously with the highest tides and the breaking up of the ice, 
He thinks that in the Titan conflict, when the hugel 3 masses of sea- 
ice would have to encounter the shoals sent forth against them by 
the river, that in this war of Nature, “all the palaces and fortresses of 
this extraordinary capital would be presently demolished, and the 
city, with all its beggars and its princes, would perish in the floods, 
like Pharaoh in the Red Sea.”’ 

Our author says this is not a subject to be treated with levity ; 
although, we must say, that heindulges ina sort of light-heartedness, 
or forced facetie, which is grating to our ears. Howev er, he declares 
that the danger of which he has been speaking is too imminent to be 
joked about, and that the thought of it wrings the heart of many an 
inhabitant of Petersburg. Whatever may be the chances or probabilities 
that the three requisites mentioned will not occur together, yet in 
spring there are often long-continued west winds, combining with the 
movements and condition of the ices, as to excite extreme apprehen- 


sion. We quote a picture that may well keep alive these apprehen- 
sions. | 


The misery and distress occasioned in Petersburg by an inundation and its 
consequences are indescribable. Every month is still full of the sufferings and 
scenes of horror which attended the great flood of the 17th of November, 
1824. It is the most awful that the city has yet experienced, and its height 
is marked in all thestreets. The water rose quite gently and innocently, as 
it does in all inundations at Petersburg, since they cannot proceed from acci- 
dents ; and many people in remote parts of the city, not hearing the alarm- 
guns, and suspecting no harm, wondered to see the bright water glistening in 
the streets. Thousands did not suspend their occupations on account of it, 
but drove and waded through; and hundreds forfeited their lives for their 
simplicity. Propelled by a most furious west wind, the water continued to 
rise, and at length rushed through the streets with such force as to carry away 
carts and equipages, pouring through doors and windows into the ground floor 
of houses, and rising in thick columns through the openings of drains, The 
distress was greatest in Basilius Island and the Petersburg Side, on which 
latter island many people o. the lower class live in smal] and by no means 
solid houses. Many a wooden building was lifted gently and without 
injury from the ground by the water, and floated about in the streets with all 
its inhabitants. Carriages, whose passengers and drivers had climbed to eleva- 
tions above the reach of the water, and the poor horses of which, unable to 
move freely on account of the harness, mostly perished miserably, collected by 
dozens in the courtyards. All the trees in the public places were as full of 
people as they are at other times with sparrows. Towards night the water had 
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risen so high and the wind become so violent, that there was reason to fear 
every moment that the men-of-war might be driven from their moorings and 
dash in among the houses. The evil was the more mischievous, because no one 
apprehended much harm, as the water had not assaulted the city with rage and 
fury, but stolen upon it with mild and friendly physiognomy. Worst of all 
were its at first invisible elfects, and the bad consequences which followed. 
Great numbers of houses fell on the following day, after the waters had returned 
to their bed. Few could get rid of the damp. The inhabitants were thrown 
upon a sick bed, and for weeks afterwards fatal diseases raged in many parts of 
the city. 


Contrast our last extract with this of the incomparable city :— 


In the middle of the city, the Newa is a werst in breadth, and, reckoning 
the great windings, above three German miles in length. Hence it may easily 
be conceived what deserts its surface must present in winter, from the irregular 
freezing of the flakes of ice that commonly takes place. You may then 
make journeys at night here in the heart of the city, where you may 
fancy yourself as lonely as in the sea solitudes of Finland. The lights in the 
houses glimmer only in the distance ; the moon and the aurora borealis light 
the traveller; and he regulates his course by the compass and the stars, 
Dangerous as these nocturnal excursions on the ice in winter are reputed— 
it is then that robbery and murder are most frequent—and fain as one would 
avoid them, the case is altered in summer; then water excursions are the 
most favourite and charming amusement. The glistening river then encom- 
passes the finest parts of the city with a magnificent frame of silver. The 
nights are mild and amazingly clear ; and the Petersburgers, who care less about 
pompous sledge parties than we Germans, because with them sledges are rather 
an article of necessity than of luxury, indulge more eagerly in the pleasure of 
boating, because it is allowed them for but a short time. In the fine warm 
months of June and July, the arms of the Newa are studded night and day 
with boats, large and small, sailing and rowing, which never cease to present 
a most enchanting picture to eye and ear; and all the magic scenes which the 
canals of Venice with their gondolas have to boast of, are insignificant in com- 
parison with the picturesque life here developed in the then so soft climate of the 
North. Imagine an atmosphere fanned by the gentlest zephyrs, warm and 
mild, the sun’s rays not oppressive, as though the warmth oozed from the dis- 
tant stars, enchantingly clear and bright, though the source of light is not 
visible above the horizon—a night in which nothing secretes itself, nothing 
slumbers, neither the twittering birds nor wakeful man, nor the plants and 
flowers, whose colours are indistinguishable—in short, a night possessing all the 
charms of night, together with all the convenience of day, as though garish 
day had merely put on the more sober mantle of night. Here a river, sport- 
ively dividing into a number of branches and presently uniting again into large 
Streams, flowing on, placid, clear, and majestic: there an archipelago of | 
islands, the one half of them studded with magnificent palaces, the other 
adorned with delicious gardens, tasteful pavilions, and luxurious hermitages ; 
yonder the wide sea, before the gates of the city, and close to each of the six 
mouths of the river—conceive, I say, all this, animated with thousands of 
boats and vessels. Englishmen of nautical experience, proud of their superi- 
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ority to all others in the management of their elegant little barks; German 
citizens, indulging at night with their families in forgetfulness of the cares of 
the day ; Russians pouring forth over the waters the harmonious airs of their 
national songs; the great and the wealthy of the empire, attended by bands of 

' their slaves, entertaining them with that enchanting horn-music ; the seamen 
belonging to the shipping of all the maritime nations admiring the marvels of 
the splendid nights—form a lively conception of all this, or rather step into 
one of those elegant boats, make a tour of the islands, and in vain would you 
seek a city on the face of the globe that can afford anything to be compared 
with the charms of these summer-night water excursions in Petersburg. 


__ We have already quoted something about the effects of frost and 
the frozen oxen brought to market: let us conclude with a descrip- 
tion of the poultry market of St. Petersburg :— 


The poultry-market is composed of two long rows of shops, stocked with 
birds, large and small, alive and dead, pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, 
bulfinches, linnets, nightingales, and a hundred Russian birds, which form the 
most picturesque and party-coloured aviary that can be conceived. The shops 
are built of wood, but almost entirely open in front, so that one may con- 
veniently see all that is in them from the street. In each of these shops there 
is a piquant medley of the real quintessence of rural sounds: the crowing 
of cocks, the cackling of hens, the chatter of ducks, the cooing of pigeons, 
enough to supply a hundred villages. From one row of shops to the other, 
the saints have built themselves flying bridges, such as we have already de- 
scribed. These bridges and the roofs are the resort of innumerable pigeons, 
each party of which is accustomed to its own roof, ‘and which may be easily 
caught when a person sets about it. The Russians, as everybody knows, do not 
eat pigeons, which; as the dove is the representative of the Holy Ghost, they 
would consider it a heinous sin to do; and, therefore, they buy these birds 
merely to feed them, to play with them, and to amuse themselves with watch- 
ing their flight. It is a truly interesting sight to see the Russian shopkeepers 
directing the flight of these birds at ever so great aheight. For this purpose 
they merely fasten bits of rags to a long stick, and wave it about in various 
ways, which indicate to the well-schooled birds whether they are to fly higher, 
whether to the right or the left, or whether it is intended that they should 
come down, in which case they descend as instantaneously as if they were shot. 
The force of custom reconciles even the bitterest enemies: thus, among the 
pigeons, and familiarly associating with them on the roofs, are to be seen cats, 
one of which is kept in each shop, on account of the mice. It is a remarkable 
sight to see these blood-thirsty animals among the little birds, to which they 
never do any harm, because their masters have cured them of the disposition to 
murder birds, and taught them gentleness and forbearance. The fly-catcher, the 
nightingale, the linnet, the bulfinch, the lark, all of them favourite birds with 
the Russian tradesmen, who always have a great number of them hanging up 
in their dwelling-houses, their bazaars, and their national coffee-houses, twitter, 
in spite of the intense cold—it is probable that they too, like man, are less 
tender here in the north than their brethren in the south—whenever there is a 
bright gleam of sunshine, These poor animals have not, during the whole 
long winter, a drop of water given them to drink, because in the cold shop it 
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vould be instantly converted into ice. Their little bottle is merely filled with 
snow, which they are obliged to turn into liquid in their bills for themselves, 
They are, therefore, seen, wherever the sun has melted the ice ever so little, 
flattering eagerly about the precious fluid, of which they have so long been 
deprive 1, and drinking it greedily, and none of them more so than the ducks 
and the pigeons. ‘The best fowls, which are here seen strutting both in and 
out of their cages, are of the Moscow breed, The best pigeons came, it is 
said, from Novogorod, and Finland furnished the most singing-birds, and China 
a small portion of the geese, which made a journey by land of five thousand 
miles, to be sold as a rarity here in the Tschukin Dwor. Gray-coated 
squirrels roll, like incarnate quicksilver, in their cages, and numbers of young 
hedgehogs and rabbits are playing in hutches provided for them in each shop, 
In front, amidst all this peaceful life, wrapped in a wolf-pelisse, stands the 
bearded master of the place, who gets rid of his little slaves at any price 
that he can accept; and in the centre of the back of the shop, surrounded by 
larks, hangs the image of the saint, whose lamp sheds a friendly light on all 
this flutter, and protects the house, that it may be secure from the entrance of 
evil spirits, which, in fact, it does effectually ban, with the exception of one 
evil spirit, man, who here rules despotically, and prisons, keeps alive, or puts 
to death, according to his interest and advantage. The booty of his murder- 
ous tube, the livers of the beautiful swans of the North, snow-white partridges 
(kurapatki), and wood-grouse (rebtschki) lie in fearful profusion on the floor 
of his shop, with the slavish pigeons and captive larks ranged in long rows 
above them. It is astonishing what quantities of these delicate birds are 
consumed in luxurious Petersburg. The permanence of the winter’s cold, 
which preserves frozen flesh for months, and the rapidity and facility of con- 
veyance, allow all these wild birds to be brought hither from the remotest 
parts of the empire. Saratow furnishes the partridges, Finland the swans, 
Livonia and Esthonia send the wood and black grouse, and the very steppes 
are obliged to contribute their bustards, which flutter all the year round over 
their boundless prairies, and which the Cossack kills with his whip. All 
these birds, as soon as the warm blood is drawn from them, are transformed 
by the cold into stone, and, packed in large chests, transmitted to the capital, 
where there are tables at which some dozen of them are daily consumed. The 
cold, which on one hand keeps this country so poor, promotes, on the other, 
its luxury and profusion; and late in the winter there is no deficiency of those 
animals which can be shot only insummer and autumn. Large sledges, drawn 
by horses, bring frozen hares, which used to be swift enough in escaping 
danger, and now give a hard job to the horses, which cannot proceed with 
them but at a slowrate. They are all frozen, with ears pricked, legs stretched 
out before and behind, as though they were living and running. The master 
unloads them, and ranges the marble hares around his shop. 


We long to see volumes more of Kohl’s Russia and the Russians. 
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Art. IX.— Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands 
and Malta, §c. By Joun Davy, M.D. 2 vols. Smith and 
Elder. 


Dr. Davy, Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, &c. &c., was 
employed on the Medical Staff of the Mediterranean from 1824 to 
1837, and in the year 1840 was sent to Constantinople by the Bri- 
tish Government to organise a medical department for our Turkish 
ally. Besides his Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and 
Malta, we naturally have from our author ‘‘ some Remarks on Con- 
stantinople and Turkey, and on the System of Quarantine as at pre- 
sent conducted.” ‘The opportunities, so prolonged and extensive, 
which the Doctor enjoyed for making observations in the Mediter- 
ranean, find in the present volumes a fitting record, together, of 
course, with the results of that study and research in regard to various 
topics and points which would have a special claim upon his atten- 
tion, while stationed in the quarter mentioned. 

As was to be expected, the feature of the book is medical, at least 
if one looks for original or fresh matter, and for ability and knowledge 
in the manner of handling. A most important subject in this de- 
partment is that which relates to the influence of the Mediterranean 
climate in pulmonary consumption; our author combating the sta- 
tistical report and the inferences of Major ‘Tulloch, who greatly 
helped to shake the older opinion that this southern climate was to 
be preferred to most others in cases where the lungs were diseased 
or threatened with disease. The results of that officer’s tables and 
investigations led him to the conclusion that the invalid’s situation at 
home was preferable to most of the stations in the Mediterranean. 
Dr. Davy, however, thinks and reasons differently, going at large 
into the subject; not only advocating strenuously his particular 
views, but endeavouring to account for the Major’s facts, and to 
reconcile them with his own. 

Another topic in a great measure professional, is that of quaran- 
tine; our author taking the side with those who maintain the doctrine 
of non-contagion ; although recent facts appear to have staggered the 
Doctor, as stated in a note. 

There is, however, a great deal of scientific matter, and belonging 
to many branches, as well as variety of general information in these 
volumes. Numerous were the tours which our author performed 
among the Islands, and frequently to the less known portions of the 
group, and less visited districts of the main ones. Mineralogy, 
geology, earthquakes, &c., engage the Doctor; together with the 
statistics of sundry departments in social and economical life, even to 
some minuteness In regard to agriculture. A good deal of the in- 
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formation on each of the branches referred to, is the fruit of the 
author’s own examination, and not a little of his reading. His his- 
torical sketches of particular islands and places, necessarily have the 
character of compilation. 

The whole is executed in a respectable manner. The author is 
evidently a person of enlarged information, and even of accurate 
knowledge on a number of subjects; and while what he delivers is 
generally substantial, the mode of delivery is manly. A more expert 
litterateur would have given greater point to many of his descriptions, 
and been more graphic in the use of illustrations. Still, the work is 
one of weight and valuable texture, with also a due admixture of the 
light and the entertaining. In short, it was impossible that a gen- 
tleman of Dr. Davy’s judgment, learning, experience, and anxious 
research, should produce as the fruits of so many years’ studies, in 
regions so rife with interest, anything short of a work that will be a 
valuable addition whether to the professional, the scientific, or the 
popular library. ; 

In connexion with his medical disquisitions and illustrations, Dr. 
Davy frequently, in an incidental manner, lays before the reader 
curious views and facts. An instance may be found where he is 
adducing grounds for attributing sickness and mortality among the 
troops to other causes than the insalubrity of climate, or such in- 
fluences as Tulloch’s statistics recognise. It appears that the infantry 
afford a more disheartening return than the cavalry, and for sundry 
reasons. 


The cavalry may be considered as the least disposed of any description of 
troops to contract pulmonary diseases. ‘Their reciuits are generally a better 
description of young men than those of the infantry; they are better clad ; 
they have more regular and less fatiguing exercise ; they have less night duty; 
their average age is greater; and they have a greater facility of invaliding 
than troops on foreign stations. It may not be amiss to dilate a little on 
some of these particulars, 

That the recruiting of the cavalry is carried on in a more severe manner, and 
a superior description of men obtained, are notorious. They are selected chiefly 
from the country, from the agricultural class; whilst the majority of the re- 
cruits for the infantry are from towns. The superiority of the one over the 
other is perhaps tolerably well indicated by the ratio of rejection of those who 
enlist. It appears that, of the country recruits, the rejected are to the approved, 
on medical examination, in about the ratio of twenty-five to one hundred ; 
and of town-recruits, in the ratio of seventy-seven to a hundred. In 
some cavalry regiments it is understood that there is even a fastidiousness of 
selection. I have heard of one into which none but farmers’ sons were ad- 
mitted, and each was required to have a certificate of good character from the 
clergyman of his parish, 

Their being better clad, too, is equally notorious, especially in the Dragoon 
Guards and the Household Cavalry. Indeed, from their kind of clothing, they 
are more likely to experience inconvenience from the excess of heat than from 
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chills and coldness ; and in this respect are strongly contrasted with the troops 
of the Line, who, a good part of the year, wear white trousers without drawers, 
better fitted to carry off warmth than confine it. 

As regards exercise and fatigue on duty, the difference between the cavalry 
and infantry is strongly marked, and that both when in quarters and in the 
field. The one, having the care of his horse, has much to do requiring only 
moderate bodily exertion, in such a degree as is conducive to health ; and when 
on active service, being carried, he is spared excessive exhausting fatigue. The 
other, when in quarters, has more idle time, more time for drinking and dissi- 
pation. Even on march the exertion required of him is great 5 having to carry 
when in heavy marching order, not less than fifty pounds weight. The pressure 
the soldier of the Line is exposed to is well marked in the frame of the veteran. 
If stripped, there is no difficulty in distinguishing between the chest of the old 
cavalry and the old infantry soldier: the former is well expanded, and convex 
in front ; the latter has a crushed, contracted, peculiar appearance, especially 
its upper portion, which is more or less bent in. This remark is offered as the 
result of pretty extensive experience ; after having examined, in the course of 
five years uninterruptedly, about ten thousand invalids im the manner just 
mentioned. 


But there are other circumstances which show the care and cau- 
tion that should be observed in drawing conclusions from what are 
held to be statistical facts, unless all the adjuncts and modifications 
be taken into account. For example, Dr. Davy lays great stress on 
the circumstance that there is greater facility for invaliding at home 
than abroad. ‘The troops of the Line on home service ‘part with 
their inefficient men twice yearly, namely, at the time of the half- 
yearly inspections; and the Guards at shorter intervals, commonly 
monthly. On foreign service, although the inspections are half-yearly, 
the men then brought forward, considered unfit, are commonly de- 
tained many months; hitherto invalids from the Mediterranean 
stations have been sent home more commonly once than twice annu- 
ally. An unavoidable difference in relation to the mortality as re- 
turned is consequent on this; a larger proportion of the cases of 
phthisis occurring in the troops serving in the United Kingdom, die 
among their friends, after having been discharged the service, than 
in the corps serving abroad; thereby augmenting the proportional 
mortality from this disease in the returns of the latter.” 

Then with regard, in particular, to the prevalence of consumption, 
among the troops in Malta, this speculation and these facts are 


offered :— 


It is a question of high interest, how are our troops in Malta so subject to 
tubercles and tubercular phthisis? This is matter for speculation. The na- 
tives, it would appear, are comparatively, in a great measure, exempt; and the 
English residents are, 1 believe, equally so. During the whole time I was in 
the island, I recollect only a single individual a victim to phthisis ; and his 
habits of life were careless and unfavourable to hea!th. This marked difference 
is somewhat analogous to what is witnessed at home in the Foot Guards, com- 
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pared with the Household Cavalry, the station of both of which is commonly 
London. It may be asked, are the circumstances and habits of life of the 
troops in Malta at all similar to those of the Foot Guards in London? I am 
of opinion that they are. In Malta, the troops are collected in Valetta and 
its suburbs ; and, excepting a small party detached to Gozo, they never quit 
the citv—the regiments merely exchange barracks yearly, The opportunities 
and facilities for dissipation in Valetta are probably as great as in our own 
metropolis. Wine and spirits are extremely cheap—tempting to excess; and 
the large number of loose women, belonging to a proportionally excessive 
population, needy in the extreme, and abject, lead to excesses of another kind, 
and consequent disease. That dissipation, by injuring the general health and 
debilitating the constitution, conduces to tubercular disease, can hardly be 
doubted; at the same time, the degree of its influence is not easily appre- 
ciated. In another respect the condition of the troops in Malta and the Foot 
Guards in London is very similar—that of severe sentinel-duty, and much ex- 
posure on this duty to the night-air—to the wind, and to currents of air; and at 
the same time to vicissitudes of temperature much greater than might be ex- 
pected, considering the character of the climate: the guard-rooms during the 
summer and autumnal months being commonly oppressively hot, inducing per- 
spiration, which is suddenly suppressed in passing into the open air. 


It also appears from Dr. Davy’s account that the deaths among the 
native Maltese are not arranged under the same heads that Major 
Tulloch adopts; the practitioners in that island returning as consump- 
tive, diseases which do not affect the lungs, and which receive quite a 
different name and classification among English doctors. We now 
extract a description of the climate of Malta: 


Now that facility of communication with Malta is greatly increased in 
consequence of steain-navigation, we are becoming more and more interested 
in the nature of its climate in relation to invalids, There is no question 
respecting its summer ciimate: even were it wholesome, its great heat would 
render it disagreeable. Of its spring and winter climate I think favourably, 
especially for those who are in delicate health, who are likely to be benefited 
by a mild atmosphere, and are in easy circumstances, so as to be able to 
command good accommodations, and to use horse or carriage exercise, as may 
be thought most advisable. During the last few years, and especially since 
the visit of the Queen Dowager, the influx of strangers has been great ; and 
this has given rise to the improvement of the hotels and lodging-houses and 
their increase, insuring comfort to the invalid immediately on his arrival. 
The best time to proceed there is in the latter end of October or beginning 
of November: it is good for the voyage; the climate of the Mediterranean 
then is generally delicious. The chief objections to Malta as a winter-resi- 
dence, are the strong winds to which it is subject, and the common description 
of dwelling-houses, better fitted for its summer than for its winter climate: but 
these are comparatively of little importance to that class to whom alone I 
consider it suitable, who, as before observed, have the means of engaging 
warm comfortable apartments, and of using carriages. Many invalids, happily 
so situated, I have known benefited by passing the winter there. 

Whether the climate of Malta is fit for those who are decidedly labouring 
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under pulmonary consumption, is a distinct question, and not easily answered, 
When the disease ts decided, it is advanced, and is incurable. On this point 
the best judges are agreed; and the removal then of a patient from home, 
especially to a distant country, is of very doubtful propriety, and can hardly be 
recommended merely with a view of affording temporary relief and palliating 
symptoms: all that appears to be practicable in that stage, and which may 
commonly be effected with less risk by the use of medicine and the regulation 
of, diet and of temperature. If the disease be not advanced, its nature is 
almost always doub/ful: it may not be tubercular phthisis, but chronic bron- 
chitis, or some obscure affection of the lungs, coming under the vague desig- 
nation of asthma, If either of these, I am of opinion that the winter climate 

of Malta may be very serviceable to the invalid. But if tubercles do exist, 
and are even in their early stage, Iam not warranted to say that the same 
might be expected. What description of climate is best for those who have 
tubercles in this stage, with a view to their removal, (if that be possible), is 
a very important problem, which I fear must be confessed is yet unsolved, 
Whatever conduces to the general health and vigour of constitution, seems to 
be the best check to the tubercular diathesis, This seems to be proved by 
the comparative exemption from phthisis of those who follow occupations 
which are carried on entirely or principally in the open air, requiring a good 
deal of muscular exertion, and who are not confined to one spot,—as fisher- 
men, watermen, and butchers, The analogy of what is witnessed in animals, 
in sheep, and rabbits, is very strong on this point. When we consider the 
invigorating effect of a very cold dry atmosphere, the excellent health enjoyed 
by the Arctic voyagers and travellers when breathing air many degrees below 
zero, and the robust health and fine forms commonly witnessed in the peasantry 
of the higher Alps, it seems probable that a very cold and dry atmosphere is 
most likely to have the effect desired, and that more good may be expected 
from wintering in Canada than in Malta or Madeira, and that the Grand St. 
Bernard is better fitted, as a summer station, for the consumptive patient in 
the earliest stage of the disease than Albano or the baths of Lucca. And 
certain physiological and pathological considerations are rather in favour of 
this view : the more an organ is exercised commonly, provided the exertion 
made is not excessive, the stronger and more vigorous that organ is rendered. 
The most common situation of tubercles is in accordance with this: it is 
towards the summit of the lungs, where the motion to which the lungs are 
subjected is trifling indeed in comparison with their inferior margin contiguous 
to the diaphragm, where the extent of movement is obviously great. These 
remarks, however, are entirely conjectural, and deserving of no attention 
excepting in connexion with inquiry ; by which alone, conducted in a philo- 
sophical spirit, this and many other problems connected with this fatal, most 
important, and mysterious malady, can be resolved. 


Dr. Davy gives us a variety of sketches immediately connected 
with Constantinople and the Turks, although much novelty of infor- 
mation cannot be expected, after the many publications by tourists 
and residents relative to the City of Mosques, which have of late 
years appeared. True, a great deal has been written upon the 
Turks, that has been anything but to the purpose. The fact is, 
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that very little can readily be known of a people with such exclu- 
sive habits—and yet no people in Europe are on all sides more 
easy of access. European intelligence and ceaseless activity have 
long been working around them, but their portion looks to have 
been settled ignorance, unqualified prejudice, and even unredeemed 
barbarity ; as if heaven had been wrathful at their perverted faith, 
and they were destined to be a population as accursed as that other 
unhappy race, whose doom has been ‘ to become a by-word and 
scorn among nations:” or wherefore the gloom of ignorance in 
which the Turkish mind sits enshrouded, while life, animation, and 
vigour, and intellect are hovering round the regions of their own 
Tartarian darkness. A European may reside for years in the great 
Eastern capital without knowing aught of the Turkish domestic 
economy, or understanding a jot of the origin of their customs, the 
true state of their manners, or the right tendency of their institutions. 
How, indeed, could he acquire information, when Pera and Galata 
have been the limited quarters for his habitation; and rendered, 
besides, odious in the chaste eyes of a true believer as the abode of 
polluting Christians and unclean infidels ? No doubt there has been 
some relaxation, and Christian powers have been teaching the faithful 
sundry wholesome lessons. ‘There have even occurred some intro- 
ductions to the mysteries of the Mosques and also to the secresies 
of the Seraglio; and perhaps overthrow, dismemberment, and civili- 
zation will ere long lay the axe to the root of Turkish fanaticism 
and exclusion, in a manner no less signal than sudden. In the mean- 
while we must hail with welcome any contribution to our acquaint- 
ance with Constantinople and its Mahomedan race; and therefore 
Dr. Davy’s volumes have an additional claim to popularity beyond 
any that we preliminarily pointed to. In fact, his medical habits, 
his official mission, directed him to subjects which few tourists 
have the taste, the skill, or the opportunity to study; and accordingly 
we have from him some precise notices of the habits and condition of 
the Turks, as well as of the climate of the Imperial city. Take the 
Doctor upon Turkish dress :— 


The Oriental dress may well be advocated against the Western, as founded 
on principle and reason, and approved by experience—not the production of 
caprice or fashion. The intent of it appears to be to defend the head, for 
which the turban is so well adapted; to keep the feet dry and moderately 
warm ; the loins well girded and warm ; the chest free and cool ; and the neck 
free, without any pressure on its blood-vessels, depending for warmth on the 
beard, All who have made trial of the Turkish costume have, I believe, 
expressed approval of it; regarding merely their comfort, its suitableness to 
the climate, the ease with which it is worn, independent of its beauty and 
Picturesqueness of effect. As regards the feet, it secures from corns and 
bunions ; which, until the introduction of the tight boot, were unknown 
among the Turks. As regards the loins, the folds of the shalwar and the 
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pressure there applied by the waistband are a good protection from iumbago 
and dysentery. ‘The turban is equally a defence from the sabre, the sun's 
rays, and the cold blast. 

The dress of the Turkish women continues unaltered: indeed, whilst I was 
in Constantinople, a suspected disposition to expose more of the charms of the 
face was opposed by an edict expressly on the subject, requiring a strict obsery- 
ance of the ancient rule of propriety. In principle, the female costume is simi- 
lar to the male; avoiding ligature, excepting about the loins ; allowing the 
limbs to be free in their movements; and affording a graceful drapery, not 
designed to display the form of the individual limbs, and well suited to decorum 
aud a modest nature. The yashmac, the veil of the women, holds the place 
of the manly turban; it covers the head, the neck, and the whole of the face, 
excepting the eyes and nose; and the feridjee, or loose cloak or mantle, 
performs the same service for the rest of the body, excepting the hands and 
feet. ‘The under-clothing of both sexes is very similar; and, whether shirt 
or waistcoat, boddice or drawers, is on the same plan of easy looseness. 

The form of Turkish drawers is well fitted for the dressing-room ; having 
no opening in front, and of ample dimensions, it is easily slipped on on rising ; 
and confining a large quantity of air, it is well fitted to prevent the lower part 
of the body from being chilled ; on which account it is not undeserving of the 
attention of persons of delicate constitution and of invalids, especially when 
travelling. It answers very well even when made of muslin, so as to occupy 
very little space in a carpet-bag or portmanteau. The Turkish shirt may be 
mentioned with commendation as an excellent night-shirt, without collar, 
nicely fitted to the shoulders, with ample sleeves, 


Even the Turkish houses, though of wood and therefore liable to 
be suddenly destroyed, have their advantages. 


The Turkish houses in Constantinople, as it is well known, are commonly 
of wood. The best of them, of ample dimensions, gaily painted, are pleasing 
to the eye; and all of them, however poor, are, from their fourm, invariably 
picturesque. Even the most splendid of the palaces of the Sultan are of the 
same destructible material. The preference is given to wood by the Turks, 
not chiefly on account of economy, but from the persuasion that it is more 
wholesome than stone, and also, it is said, from a feeling of humility; it being 
considered by them presumptuous to dwell in buildings like their mosques, 
made, as it were, for eternity, and keeping no measure with the frailty of the 
occupants. The idea of the unwholesomeness of stone buildings is not, perhaps, 
without foundation in such a climate. The stone houses in Galata, built by 
the Genoese, with walls of extraordinary thickness, are of bad repute. Unless 
the rooms are kept warm in winter, they must be damp in the spring and 
early summer: so long as the walls are cold on the occurrence of a southerly 
wind, they will act as refrigeratories, and occasion a precipitation of moisture 
from the humid warm air. The thin walls of wood, on the contrary, conform 
more to the temperature of the atmosphere. None of the sitting-rooms of the 
houses have fixed fire-places or chimnies; they are heated in winter chiefly by 
a charcoal-fire, contained in the open mangal, or covered tandour. The mode 
of warming their rooms is also suitable to the manner in which they are con- 
structed. The crevices in the wooden work allow of a certain admixture of 
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common air and escape of carbonic acid gas, sufficient to prevent any danger- 
ous accumulation of the gas, so that the rooms are easily warmed, and kept 
warm and dry, without risk of life. 

Were the doors and windows of Turkish rooms suddenly made air-tight and 
the fissures in the wood-work closed, there being no chimney to give vent to 
the fixed air, half the population of Constantinople might be suffocated any 
winter night between sunset and sunrise. 


And certainly the Turkish method of making coffee drinks is to 
be followed, if, according to our author, not only a good cup of 
strong coffee may be had for a farthing, but be made in the most 
simple, easy, and expeditious manner. ‘ It is an excellent and safe 
substitute for a dram.” To conclude, take a suggestion about 
bath-gloves :— 


The effects of the bath are twofold ; one connected with the perspiration 
excited, the other with the perfect cleansing of the skin. The former is not 
without danger to persons of a full habit, disposed to apoplexy. The latter 
may be considered always salutary. It is effected by friction, by means of a 
glove made of the silky hair or wool of the Angora goat. The form of the 
glove is that of a bag just large enough to hold the hand. It is an article 
which might be introduced into this country with advantage, as a substitute 
for the coarse harsh horse-hair glove at present in use for the purpose of fric- 
tion, better fitted (as was remarked to me by a distinguished physician) for the 
hide of the rhinoceros than for the human skin, So cheap is the bath-glove 
in Constantinople, that it is within the reach of the poorest people ; one costs 
half a piastre, little more than a penny. If imported, it might be sold with a 
large profit at fourpence or sixpence a pair, It is equally fitted for the purpose 
of ablution with soap and water, supplying the place of a sponge, and for dry- 
rubbing, in place of the flesh-brush. 





Art. X.—£xercises, Political, and Others. By Lireut.-CoLone, 
T. P. TuHompson. 6 vols. Eff. Wilson. 


THESE volumes, each of them containing somewhere about 500 pages, 
and the whole to be got for fifteen shillings, present to the public in 
a uniform and neat shape, the principal papers and writings of the 
gallant author, which have appeared from time to time in the course 
of an active and most industrious life. The contents are of a very 
miscellaneous and diversified nature, and have also been for the most 
part published, in the first instance, in different forms: sometimes as 
pamphlets and sometimes as articles in the Westminster Review. 
With regard to their diversified character, we may remark, that of 
the number, those which relate to politics and to political economy 
are the most prominent, especially if we include in the same class 
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such as treat of public morals. But there are also many others; for 
the Colonel ranges over almost every department of science, art, and 
literature. 

Thus, we have disquisitions on music as well as on the art of 
war, on mathematics as well as letters; there being constantly brought 
to each discussion large philosophical views, as well as extensive 
practical knowledge and pertinent illustrations. A considerable 
portion of the collection consists of letters addressed to different 
journals on contemporary events, the principles of Free ‘Trade form- 
ing a prominent subject and feature in the Colonel’s writings. We 
ought to mention that a treaty negotiated by the author with the 
Arabs in 1820 is amongst the papers before us. A few appear for 
the first time. 

We cannot well in other than very general terms speak of Colonel 
Thompson’s characteristics as a thinker and writer ; much less under- 
take to give an account of the merits of particular papers. Were 
we to grapple with him on any one subject, or make the attempt to 
lay before our 1eaders his doctrines in any one department, a greater 
space would be required than we can afford for any one book ; whilst 
we should altogether fail to convey any thing like an adequate idea 
of the entire collection. In generalterms, however, it may safely be 
stated,—nor will any person dissent from the judgment, whatever 
variance of opinion there may be with regard to the soundness of our 
author’s views,—that he displays a remarkable, in fact, quite an ex- 
traordinary combination of talent and acquirement. Colonel Thomp- 
son’s writings never fail of exhibiting learning and enlarged scientific 
training, comprehensive observation and actual experience, while the 
earnestness of his purpose, and the sympathy he cherishes in behalf 
of his fellow-men, and of the masses, present a rare union of philosophy 
and philanthropy. 

As a reasoner, the Colonel ranks among the first of our living 
writers; for he wields his arguments not only with great expertness, 
but originates views; and then the facts of which he is master are so 
abundant, no matter what be the topic, and his method of adducing 
them, for the sake of illustrating his meaning and enforcing his doc- 
trine, so happy, that his papers ¢el/ strongly, andcommand attention 
also, even where the theme may happen not to be popular, or in its 
nature other than dry. Perhaps the very surest proof of the Colonel's 
excellence as a periodical writer, and one also who has been ever 
ready on the spur of the moment to take up the pen and address 
himself to the question of the day, is that these papers bear to be re- 
published and to be re-read. They have a permanent and not merely 
an ephemeral character; a distinction which shows that the lights 
which they contain and emit, are essential and broad, not superficial 
and transitory. 

But while the Colonel’s mind has been trained with great scientific 
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care, and his philosophy is firmly based, it is in the art of illustrating 
that he is most remarkable and felicitous ; and this both by means of 
his apt expressions and his striking examples. So happy, indeed, is 
he in these respects, that his writings generally appear to be more 
original than they are in reality. His reasoning consequently has a 
peculiarity about it, at least in its aspect, which is frequently more 
startling than it would be, were it clothed in tamer or less lively 
colours. It appears to us that this clear and perspicuous quality has 
obtained among the million more of their favour than wall attach to 
our author’s science were it seen in its naked soundness; while amon 
politicians and the public men of the day, there is felt to be an un- 
bending and not very congenial sternness in his doctrines, to the 
denial of combination and adaptation. 


We have repeated our opinion of Colonel Thompson’s illustrative 
talent ; and in adducing some examples, need not shun citing a few 
of those which we find have attracted the notice of some of our con- 
temporaries. We begin with a suggestion to voters relative to 
pledging : 

There is a much better way for constituencies to obtain their end, than 
either “* pledging” or “ not pledging :” and that is, to take men whose past 
lives and conversations are some kind of pledges for them. Do not take a wolf 
because he pledges himself to vote against mutton; nor even a doubtful, of 
whom what is known is, that he was bred and, born among wolves, and con- 
tinued with them till something prompted him to see better quarters and pro- 
vender on the other side. This last, however, is a very favourite animal in 
England ; he suits a number, whose fear is of getting something that would do 
too much. He helps to keep things as they are, and put down any dangerous 
violence of innovation. Besides, it encourages good breeding among wolves ; 
no man can say but they may end by turning shepherds’ dogs. 


Next, take something about protection and machinery :— 


I cannot help thinking you take a too unfavourable view of the danger arising 
from machinery: and that this proceeds from not giving sufficient importance 
to what may be called the compensatory part of the process, as established by 
nature or the actual constitution of things. Take, for instance, the case of 
yourself, who receive a pair of stockings woven by machinery for two shillings 
where three would have been given to a knitter. Here, you say, is manifestly 
three shillings-worth of ruin and starvation to knitters. Granted, there is 
three shillings loss to the individual who would have knit and did not. But 
see what are the compensations. In the first place, two shillings go manifestly 
to a weaver of stockings, instead of a knitter; which is only a transfer, and as 
far as two shillings go, makes a balance in the aggregate. Next, with respect 
to the one shilling which is the difference of price: do you who are the wearer 
of stockings, or do you not, expend that shilling on somebody or other to his 
satisfaction and benefit, where you could not have expended it if youhad been 
obliged perforce to give it to the knitter; and does not this gain to the 
tradesman so employed, in the aggregate, balance the Joss of the third shilling 
to the knitter? and does not this, added to the other, make a complete balance 
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to trade, in the aggregate, with respect to the whole three shillings ? And 
besides all this, have not you, the wearer of stockings, the comfort, satisfaction, 
and gain, of having had something for your third shilling instead of nothing ? 
For example, if you laid it out in an additional pound of beef-steaks, have not 
you and your family, who he!ped to eat them, gained the beef-steaks? * * 

It appears to me, therefore, that the vast increase of the products of industry, 
which have made the difference between civilized men and savages, has been 
mainly effected through a process in which there was a continual succession of 
losses to certain individuals, overbalanced at each separate act by greater 
gains to certain other individnals ; the individuals originally losing being them- 
selves in the end involved, if not to a perfect extent, yet toa very great and 
considerable extent, in the ultimate gains. The knitter finds his trade a losing 
one, and he or his posterity is obliged to take to something else. But heand 
his posterity cannot help finding in the end that they have ashare with others 
in that increased facility of obtaining useful things. ™ . 


How happy does the following distinction appear to us :—‘‘ When 
Mr. Brook maintains that the use of machinery may be carried too 
far, |should be disposed to change the phrase into carried too fast.” 

Other examples of illustration :— 


Port wine can be had for 40s. a dozen from Oporto, through the interven- 
tion it may be of a trade in Sheffield cutlery to Portugal. Up stands a man 
and says he will be bound to make a good wine that shail pass for port, in 
hothouses at home, for the small charge of 80s. a dozen; and he shall con- 
ceive himself an ill-used gentleman if the Legislature will not encourage 
domestic industry, and the Members for Sheffield vote for the same. And the 
instrument he will propose shal] be a duty to be laid on Oporto port, to raise 
the price to 80s., or it may be to 85s. Suppose, then, he is in full enjoy- 
ment of his scheme. Wine-drinkers are drinking the home-made port at &0s. 
and all this, it is boastingly affirmed, is laid out on British industry. But was 
not 80s. laid out on British industry before ; to wit, 40s. on the industry of 
Sheffield, and 40s, more on that other place, wherever it was, where the consumer 
chose to indulge himself with something for his money? If so, what is the 
national gain, but a clear loss of 40s, to the consumers of vinous comforts? 


There is a quaint wit about many of the Coloncl’s instances. 
Take a good sample :— 


The rural population of the Northern Counties have a prejudice againt ad- 
mitting pigeons’ feathers into the family collection, and they are invariably 
burnt or thrown away. The reason given is an odd one—that nobody can die 
upon them. One might have thought this should have procured their entrance 


into the materia medica; but the conclusion come to is different. There is a 


state of not dying, which it seems is held worse than death. Surely the Minis- 
terial benches would be found stuffed with some such deleterious substitute for 
wool. Their tenants suffer all the pains and agonies of the Yorkshireman that 
cannot die. The fatal conclusion is before them’ and they cannot avert their 


eyes. Yet one shift after another postpones it, as their unhappy couch pre- 
sents the materials of woe.—(5th March, 1841.) 
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The siege of Bolton is described in a manner that will obtain 
marked attention at the present moment :— 


I have been at the siege of Bolton; for nothing but some such cause sug- 
gests itself as adequate tothe phenomena. And is it not a siege ? not carried 
on, perhans, by an enemy within gun-shot, but by one working on a wider 
radius, and making his blockade by sea upon the means of life. 

Many sights it has been my chance to see; and I think I know what is the 
minimum of help with which horse, ass, dog, hog, or monkey can sustain ex- 
istence, and where it must go out for want of the appliances and means of 
living, But any thing like the squalid misery, the slow, mouldy, putrefying 
death by which the weak and the feeble of the working classes are perishing 
here, it never befel my eyes to behold, nor my imagination to conceive. 

Did you ever set eyes on a pennyworth of mutton? Come here, and you 
shall see how rations are served out under the landlords’ state of siege. It 
might bait a rat-trap ; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his personalities 
for such a pittance, Pennyworths of mutton, and halfpenny-worths of bread 
cut off the loaf, are what the shopkeepers in Bolton deal out to the inhabitants 
of their Jerusalem. Isaw a woman come for one halfpennyworth of bread, 
which was to be the dinner for herself and children twain; and when re- 
flected that of this transparent slice the other half was gone to buy the land- 
lords’ claret, astonishment possessed me at the endurance of that bearing ass, 
the public, and the extent to which ignorance and divisions will prop the rich 
man’s robbery. 

I saw another mother of a family, who said she had not tasted meat for 
many months; and on one of the children being sent off to the butcher’s for 
some of that strange luxury, she wasdiscovered making efforts to intercept the 
messenger. Her anxiety was to instruct the boy to bring back nothing but 
one pennyworth of bacon: there was a to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, for which she had conceived the idea of spinning out existence by 
means of the remainder of the fund. 

If you are curious in human misery, if you are anxious to know what a 
shabby tyranny can bring the rank and file to suffer, come at your leisure to 
the “leaguer” of Bolton, and see what the people sleep on, if they do sleep, 
Chopped dirt, the sweepings of a hen-house, mingled with a proportion of 
sparrows’-nests, to show that men had heard of straw, would be the best repre- 
sentatives of what they huddle upon in corners, and call it resting. 


The military system of Napoleon is a subject upon which our 
author must be presumed to be competent to speak; and he has 
treated it with manifest knowledge and wisdom. We must allow 
him to be heard for a moment on a professional topic, viz., with 
regard to modern cavalry :— 


Look at the cavalry force of almost any European country, and there will be 
seen immense expense and luxury both in men and horses, huge attention to 
everything that is splendid in the eyes of children, but very little to the real 
purposes of war. In every obstinate campaign, there is a struggle between the 
Opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for action longest. Is 
this an object aimed at or sought for in modern cavalries? What are the sub- 
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stantial operations of cavalry, but those of a great hunting-match; and who 
but a madman would go a hunting in the guise and cumber of a modern 
dragoon? Long and quick marches are of the essence of cavalry operations; 
and there is hardly a brigade of cavalry in Europe that would move thirty 
miles in four hours, and least of all by night, without being virtually incompe- 
tent to further operations, and this through having never practised or meditated 
the principles required for causing extensive bodies to move rapidly in column 
without floating and concussion of the component parts. European cayalry is 
taught to move in line upon picked ground and in rolled barrack-yards; but 
set a line of five or six thousand horse to move at the gallop for two miles 
together over an ordinarily open country, (which Saxe truly said was the test 
of a line cavalry’s being good for anything,) and everybody will be found 
abroad as to the theory and practice by which such an operation is to be 
accomplished. They have been accustomed to move for a hundred yards in a 
gimcrack line, and halt all together by a signal, which is precisely the thing not 
wanted in war; but the rapid doublings and undoublings by which the parts 
which meet with obstacles must preserve their average position, the moderated 
medium pace at which alone it is possible for the movement to be conducted, 
the preservation of the general line on principles totally independent of the 
absolute uniformity of motion of all its parts,—all these are things very little 
understood or reduced to practice. On a field-day, in all probability,—and in 
a real movement against an enemy where the fear of misconstruction would 
operate against the execution of the festina lenté, with all certainty—the 
attempt at such an operation would speedily degenerate into a race, where each 
man would go as fast as legs could be laid to ground when the thing was prac- 
ticable, and go slower only when it was not; and the whole would arrive at 
the end in a state of complete dispersion, presenting a perfect bonne bouche 
for an organized enemy who should be lucky enough to be waiting there for the 
chance of what might follow. Atthis moment it is not written down in the 
regulations of any power in Europe, at what aggregate rate such a movement, 
in an average cavalry country, should be conducted—what should be the rate at 
which the parts delayed shall proceed to recover their relative positions—what 
measures are to be provided to maintain the aggregate uniformity of advance, 
if the divisions which in ordinary circumstances direct, are temporarily retarded 
by obstacles peculiar to themselves. They have regulated the moustaches 
and the sabretaches ; but how all these other effects are to be produced, and, as 
Jeremy Bentham would have said if he had been metamorphosed into a cavalry 
general, “‘ maximized,” they have left to chance and each man’s unpractised 
discretion when the time comes. 


Our gallant author stands up manfully in behalf of the weaker 
sex. Lady Morgan, Mrs. Jameson, and others who have so earnestly 
expressed themselves concerning “‘ Woman and her Master,” must 
be proud of such a champion :— 


This argument on the convenience of cutting off half the claimants to votes 
at a blow, is really the only one of reasonable appearance the opponents have. 
For on every other ground the admission of women to vote would be a great 
addition of security for the general welfare. Among other reasons why it 
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would do good, are these two special ones—Women in general are not such 
fools as men are; and secondly, they are not such knaves, Your man is 
ordinarily an ass, ready to follow any claptrap which rogues may put before 
him ; and this from some shabby expectation of being the successful thief, or 
the victorious oppressor. If all the detestable and disgraceful public acts which 
have darkened the last quarter of a century could have been submitted to a 
jury of women, three out of four would have been stopped by the superior sense 
and virtue of the referees. Women, in fact, are vastly further advanced in 
civilization than men are; vastly more removed from the instincts and passions 
of savage life ; more accustomed to calculate consequences, because it is on 
them they have always fallen in their bitterness, and above all things less 
deteriorated by that wear and tear with the meanness and villainy of the world, 
which is the inlet to half the miseries of mankind, by enfeebling the belief in 
the possibility of resistance. 


Numberless passages equally forcible and transparent in style 
might be quoted, and on almost all the great questions that have 
occupied the public mind during the long and active career of the 
Colonel. Besides one or two papers to which reference has already 
been made very generally, or by name more particularly, we may 
mention among the more important and striking, those on Catholic 
Emancipation, the Corn Laws, the New Poor Law, and Letters of a 
Representative to his Constituents. It must be quite manifest then 
to every person who is in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
Colonel’s intellectual efforts, or even with the history of our country 
during the last quarter of a century, that these ‘‘ Exercises,” are in 
themselves a valuable library, full of variety, and dashed off with 
ability. Certainly a cheaper collection is nowhere to be met with, 
and we hope it will obtain a remunerating sale. 





Art. XI.—The Modern Pulpit, Viewed in its Relation to the State 
of Society. By Rosert Vaueuan, D.D. Jackson and Walford. 


A GENTLEMAN of Derby, Mr. George S. Mansfield, having, through 
the instrumentality of his sisters, been brought to a deep sense of the 
importance of religion, bequeathed at his death a considerable 
amount of property to found an Independent College for divinity- 
students ; which, together with other bequests by those ladies, will 
eventually realize about £1,700 annually. Such was the origin of 
Spring Hill College, near Birmingham. At a meeting of the Trus- 
tees and other Congregationalists interested in the subject, Dr. 
Vaughan, it appears, delivered a discourse on the character and re- 
quisites of Preaching or Pulpit Oratory, as adapted to the present 
state of socicty. A request having been made to have the sermon 
printed, ‘‘ the preacher soon discovered that the theme which he had 
selected embraced too wide a compass, and too great a variety of 
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topics, to admit of its being treated, with any approach towards jus- 
tice, within the space allotted to him in the pulpit. He has accord- 
ingly recast and greatly expanded the whole matter of the discourse, 
in the hope of rendering it in some degree less unworthy of the sub- 
ject to which it relates.” 

The volume opens with a consideration of the paramount import- 
ance of preaching, and the way in which it is regarded in the New 
Testament. Here he takes occasion to notice in a marked manner 
how Protestant Dissenters prize the institution, as compared with 
the Romish, and also the Anglian Churches. From this he proceeds 
to dissertate upon, and to view the features of modern society in 
masses, or as seen in the higher, the lower, and the middle grades ; 
corresponding or rather adapting modes of preaching being required. 
A sketch and critical review of the old style of pulpit addresses is 
given, as it existed not only in this country, but in various foreign 
parts, as well as in modern times. There are distinct chapters to a 
variety of subjects, all of them falling naturally within the compass 
of the title of the volume, some of which we shall more particularly 
refer to before concluding. In the meantime, we cite several pas- 
sages, which will at once command a favourable hearing for Dr. 
Vaughan, and also enable our readers in some measure to test the 
opinions we may offer with respect to the merits of our author, the 
grasp of his mind, the solidity and wisdom of his examinations, the 
character of his eloquence, and of his literary qualifications. Begin 
with a comprehensive and liberal estimate of the present and past 
age in regard to intelligence : 


No age has been so characterised by a diffused intelligence as the age in 
which we live. Its remaining ignorance and folly may be sufficiently humili- 
ating, but its amount of knowledge and culture is unprecedented in the history 
of the human family. If we look to past times, even to the spaces which have 
been rendered most conspicuous by the works of genius and the progress of 
civilization, we see in general, the civilization of a class rather than of a people, 
and the intelligence and dominance of a few, contrasted with the ignorance and 
subjection of the many. Such has ever been the state of things in the East ; 
and such, in a degree little apprehended in modern times, was the condition of 
society even in Greece and Rome. Throughout the ancient world, authors 
were a class, and the readers were a class—the people at large possessing little 
sympathy with either. Even the arts were aristocratic rather than popular, 
affording a better indication in respect to the wealth and power of men in 
authority, than ia regard to the social state of the people subject to that 
authority. The majority were slaves, and a small minority only could read— 
need we say move ? 


Our next specimen relates to the educated classes, and the nature 
of their intellectual culture : 


If we look to the scientific world, we see every department occupied in @ 
manner of which the history of science affords no precedent, The multitude of 
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persons devoted to such studies has supplied an augmented stimulus to exertion. 
Every branch of knowledge has been divided and subdivided in a manner pe- 
culiar to our times, in order that the whole might be the better understood, as 
the result of a better attention to the parts. Acquirement and shill which 
would once have been accounted extraordinary, now have their place as so 
much moderate attainment. The men possessed of such attainments are found 
everywhere. Disciplined mind, accordingly, is everywhere; and the ever- 
increasing number of such minds is the constant diffusion of a power which 
cannot fail to distinguish between the instructed and the uninstructed, the 
skilful and the unskilful, in preaching as in other things. Such men may not 
have been students of divinity, nor have given much attention to the teaching 
contained in books on the subject of pulpit oratury; but the mental training 
which has given them the power of close and vigorous conception on one 
matter, is inseparable from considerable power of judgment in relation to many 
other matters, and especially in regard to such qualities as are of the greatest 
importance in a sermon, viz., a real knowledge of the subject, together with 
order, precision, adaptation, and force in the manner of treating it. 

In all these respects it is with the world of letters as it is with the world of 
sciences. Everywhere we find men capable of sympathising with the spirit of 
our general literature, and men who can themselves use our language ina 
manner fitted to meet the public eye. Even the men occupied in the regular 
craft of authorship would seem to be almost as numerous as the members of 
the most crowded professions ; that easy, accurate, and effective style of writing, 
which secured so much fame to our Drydens and Popes, our Addisons and 
Johnsons, would now appear to be within the power of almost any man choosing 
to attempt it. Not only does the periodical press abound with compositions 
of that high order, but even the cheapest productions of that description, meant 
for the humblest class of readers, frequently exhibit a literary power scarcely 
inferior to that displayed in the most costly publications. In this ready. mastery 
of our mother-tongue, in this power over the material of thought, and in this 
aptness in all matters of arrangement, description, argument, and eloquence, we 
see the standard with which the intellect of our times is familiarized as regards 
the manner in which topics of discourse or appeal should be treated, and in 
which such topics must be treated in the pulpit if the pulpit is to be to the age 
what the age demands. In this aspect of the public press, very much is implied 
both as to the widely-diffused power of a highly-cultivated authorship, and as 
to the still more widely-diffused capacity to appreciate such authorship. Ignor- 
ance, dulness, feebleness, are nowhere—success is bound up with the reverse of 
such things, 


This of modern scepticism : 


Since the year 1660, the educated classes in England have exhibited a con- 
siderable bias towards scepticism ; and no one can need be reminded, that the 
More expanded and the much higher mental cultivation of our own time is by 
no means without an alloy of this nature. The excesses of the Infidel faction 
during the heat of the French Revolution gave some check to such tendencies 
in this country; but fhere is room to fear that the change thus produced, while 
real in some cases, has been often much more apparent than real. At present, 
this bias in such quarters rarely betrays itself by any direct attempt to disturb 
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the credence of the popular mind with regard to religious matters; but it has 
its occasions on which it can hint as to what it might do in that way if so dis. 
posed ; and many connexions in which the little that is written or said is meant 
to suggest that informed and thinking men, if believers at all, have very good 
reasons for not being stich in the sease of the multitude. 

In general, both the information and the thinking of these persons on the 
subject of Christian evidence are of no great amount; but it happens com- 
monly, that in the case of each man, some real or supposed difficulty of this 
sort has arisen within his own department of study ; and though the power 
which has realised that difficulty might have sufficed to realise an abundant 
solution of it, the will so to employ that power has been wanting, and the ge- 
neral effect from this cause, aad some others, has been to leave the mind with- 
out any thing deserving the name of religious belief, and possibly to occupy it 
with much secret or avowed hostility to all persons seeming to be in earnest in 
the profession of such belief. Such are the gentlemen whose after-dinner or 


evening conferences often assume the tone of a profound philosophizing about 
religions and religioaists. 


How is the modern preacher to deal with sceptics and unbelief? 


Little reputable as the frequent scepticism of the higher classes may be to 
them, considered in what it indicates with regard to their general knowledge, 
capacity, and ingenuousness, the fact that such scepticism exists, and that it 
is nourished by much in the science, literature, and taste coustituting the 
fashion of the age among those classes, is still before us; and a great social 
fact it is, of which the preacher must not be uumindful. In such quarters it 
is hardly to be expected that revealed truth will obtain even a heariug, except 
as it is presented with the hind of ability which it would not be expedient to 
seem to despise. Knowledge must be opposed by knowledge, iutellect by 
intellect, and religion be presented as the grand and the beautiful, in such 
forms as may leave little of grandeur or beauty to anything beside. Religion 
is all this ; the intellect of man is capable of so presenting it; and there are 


occasions when to give up his whole nature to such effort becomes the duty of 
the preacher. 


And concerning the dependence of all human effort upon a Divine 
influence for its success, we have the following important observation, 
besides others upon the same point in another part of the volume :— 


Concerning the dependence of all human effort upon a Divine influence for 
its success, we shall speak in another place. But in the mean time, we scruple 
not to say, that if the intellect of the scientific world is to be brought to the 
obedience of faith, we must be prepared to compete with it in the use of its 
own weapons, and after its own manner. And if the high-minded pretension 
which so often obtrudes itself upon us in the world of letters is to be effectually 
repressed, and to give place to the reverence with which the religion of Holy 
Writ should be regarded, this will only be in proportion as we shall know how 
to make such men sensible that the matters of which they judge so highly have 
not been excluded from our knowledge and scrutiny any more than from their 
own. It will be folly to hope that such men will be found assigning to re- 
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vealed truth its proper place, if they are obliged to tolerate imbecilities in its 
favour which they do not tolerate elsewhere. 


A finished style of elocution recommended to the modern 
preacher : 


In this view it (education) should not be more favourable to habits of read- 
ing and thinking than to habits of public speaking. The well-disciplined and 
the well-furnished mind should not be deemed more indispensable than the 
well-trained utterance. 

In the experience of the Dissenting minister, the value of everything within 
the range of mental discipline and acquirement must depend almost entirely 
on his abilitv to express himself in the presence of large assemblies with free- 
dom, appropriateness, and force. In the absence of a considerable measure of 
such ability, his career must be a failure. Whatever may have been the cost 
incurred in his education, it must have been, in this case, incurred in vain. In 
proportion, also, as a man shall be at fault in this particular, and be in other 
respects a man of talent and attainment, two causes must operate strongly 
against his continuing to retain any place in the ministry among Dissenters ; 
on the one hand, his superior and cultivated mind will not allow of his being 
satisfied while falling manifestly below mediocrity in his proper vocation ; and 
on the other hand, a consciousness that he might employ himself with much 
more effect in other ways, can hardly fail of disposing him to become so em- 
ployed. Let the system in our colleges, therefore, be such as to make our 
students scholars without making them preachers, and before long you may 
expect to see them dwindle rapidly from divines into private tutors or school- 
masters ; or, perhaps, you will see numbers of them relinquish the ministry 
altogether, and give themselves wholly to literary or secular pursuits. * * * 

We speak thus strongly on this point, because there would seem to have 
been great deficiency in this respect in most of our collegiate institutions, and 
because there is special danger that this deficiency will become more obsery- 
able, rather than otherwise, as we raise the standard of scholarship. Readi- 
ness in speaking is so much a natural gift, and consists so often with the super- 
ficial in almost everything else, that men of real power and solid acquirement 
are oftentimes disposed to hold such talent in little estimation, and not un- 
frequently cease to be themselves men of ability in speaking, in the degree in 
which they become men of thought and learning. 


These passages, which are not superior to what may be copied from 
almost every page of the volume, if breadth of views and luminous 
statement be sought for, we found ready transcribed to our hand, 
and therefore made use of them. The work is altogether of a very 
high order, as indeed is everything which we have read from the pen 
of Dr. Vaughan. Itis difficult to say whether the popular or the 
philosophical tone of the ‘‘ Modern Pulpit” be most conspicuous. 
Certainly there is a calm in our author’s disquisitions, a repose in his 
most eloquent passages, that would lead one to conclude that his 
mind had been reared among sages. But then he has at command so 
many treasures, gathered from the world’s history, from experience, 
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from the extended study of human nature under every phase and 
in every past state, that his matter constantly overflows with genuine 
sentiment, sterling information, and pertinent illustration, so as to 
captivate, as well as to enlighten the general reader. We should 
suppose that few preachers come near to him in that difficult, but 
what he insists upon in his book as a possible achievement,—the 
commanding the attention of the educated and the non-educated at 
the same time. 

But by far the most remarkable and rare features in the present 
volume, belong to the author’s character in a theological and eccle- 
slastical sense, even to the technicalities of his profession. Never 
before have we met with, from a clergyman, a work more free of cant 
and of all sectarian spirit: neither have we ever noticed a more 
judicious balancing of the worldly with the sacred, of the temporal 
with the spiritual, of the relation between means and ends, than the 
*‘ Modern Pulpit” holds up for imitation. The Doctor keeps a 
steady eye, and with the sagacity of true wisdom, upon the unavoid- 
able earthliness of our natures, the constant intermixture of secu- 
larities with our most solemn services; in short, he speaks as he 
finds man, not as an enthusiast or a projector would make him. And 
yet he is the farthest possible from being a latitudinarian either in 
form of expression or force of opinion. ‘There is no mistaking his 
theological creed; no dubiety can remain in the reader’s mind with 
regard to his ecclesiastical preferences. He is one ofthe staunchest 
Congregationalists ; nor does he fear to speak out boldly, ay, and to 
hit smartly, when occasion requires. Still, his habits, his cherished 
sentiments, the very constitution of his mind, appear to be formed 
according to the completest model of Catholicity that one can rea- 
sonably expect in our present condition, especially if the speaker and 
expounder be of the priesthood. 

Of the twelve chapters, into which the volume is divided, the 
earlier ones perhaps will command the greatest amount of admiration 
in the eyes of secular readers. Several of the remaining branchesof 
the division speak more pointedly of what is theological. The first, 
which treats of the office of preaching, and the place assigned to it in 
the New Testament, forcibly argues that oral teaching is indispens- 
able at all times, and that it never can be superseded by the press. 
It also points out the important and permanent place which preaching 
has in the Christian dispensation; Dr. Vaughan having little favour 
for those church forms that give greater room to ceremonies and 
liturgical services than living exposition or pious exhortation. The 
second chapter, on the general characteristics of modern society, 
opens with the passage we first cited, and proceeds for a few pages 
in a strain equally perspicuous, enlightened, and convincing. We are 
next conducted to a consideration of the condition of the manual 
labour class, and the pulpit in its relation to them. "We must find 
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room for two sentences from this part of the volume, and which, like 
the whole of the work, are rife in respect of suggestion as well as 
statement and argument. ‘It would seem,” says Dr. Vaughan, “to 
be a cardinal error among the great majority of preachers in our 
time, that they think much too meanly of the popular understand- 
ing.” Again,—*‘It is a great mistake to suppose, that in order to 
interest the popular mind, it will be necessary to descend to it in a 
manner inconsistent with good taste.” 

The chapter allotted to the middle classes is in a strain not less keen 
and seasonable. Our author has a knack of gauging large subjects 
by means of few sentences, because he seizes upon main points, from 
which one is enabled to direct his eye discursively. The higher 
classes, by which the Doctor does not mean to include persons of rank 
merely, nor persons of great wealth, so much as the intellect and re- 
finement of the age generally, obtain a splendid notice; splendid, we 
mean, on account of its broad and forcible truth, its practical, as well 
as philosophical wisdom. Our extracts from this chapter will have 
conveyed some idea of the scope, the sagacity, and the manly elo- 
quence of our author. 

The Pulpit in its Relation to the Past, occupies a long chapter, and 
gives us sketches of a number of celebrated divines, as well as a 
summary of the history of our ecclesiastical revolutions and theolo- 
gical parties. We are also conducted to Germany and France for a 
brief space, and to a review of their pulpits. 

Ona self-educated ministry, Dr. Vaughan again signalises himself. 
He strikes certain balances here with the firmness and certitude of 
amaster. Nor is he less ‘skilled and happy in the eighth chapter, 
viz., on the value of a good education ; and on the means of attain- 
ing it. We have already heard what is’his view of elocution to a 
preacher. 


‘“¢ Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant | 
More learned than their ears,” 


is a sentiment which our author re-echoes, and he thinks that elocu- 
tion should obtain a very considerable share of study in our theolo- 
gical seminaries. 

The remaining chapters are thus headed: On the Doctrine of 
Divine Influence in its relation to the success of the Gospel,—on the 
Connexion between Piety and Usefulness in the Christian Ministry, 
—on the Duty of Churches in relation to the Christian Ministry,— 
and on Some Points of Caution necessary to Preachers and Hearers. 
We now proceed to cite at considerable length from two of the 
chapters, and must then dismiss this seasonable and excellent book. 
The first of these contains a summary of much that the Doctor has 
advanced. He thus delivers himself: 
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It is plain that the manner of preaching; which has proved effectual at one 
time, must not be relied upon as promising to be no less effectual at all times, 
The causes which affect the character of the people, must always affect the 
manner of the preacher. Human nature, viewed in its great elements, is 
changeless as the heavens, but viewed as it may be affected by external in- 
fluences, it is ever-varying like the clouds. Weare observant of these varieties, 
as they serve to characterize the several races of men in the different regions 
of the earth. The map of the geologist, with its many colours, indicatin 
the distinct layers on the surface of the globe, is not more diversified than is 
the mental, moral, and social complexion of the families and nations of man- 
kind, though all made of one blood, and sent off from one stock. But strong 
as are these lines of separation between different races and nations, they do 
not exhibit a greater variety than may often be seen in the history of the same 
people upon the same soil, if we take in a large space of their story, and com- 
pare the men of one age with their remote progenitors in another. The whole 
transition belonging to social life, reaching from the lowest barbarism to the 
highest experiment, may thus pass before us, Within the space occupied by 
this great change, many lesser changes are included. Men become more 
known by class and gradation. These classes become distinguished by differ- 
ent habits of thought, feeling, and usage. Culture, prejudices, passions—all 
pass under new influences. Hence modes of producing impression which pos- 
sessed eminent fitness as applied to the men of one century, may be wholly 
wanting in suitableness as applied to the men of the next, 

But obvious as all this may seem, it is to be marked as one of the besetting 
infirmities of our nature, that men frequently adhere pertinaciously to one 
means, when the difficulties to be overcome have assumed a new form. No 
doubt it is much less costly to move on in the old track than to venture upon 
striking out a new path. It not only requires less thought and a less sacrifice 
of ease—it incurs less censure. We flatter ourselves, moreover, that our con- 
duct in this case carries with it the test of experience, and the sanction of 
reputable precedent, But it ought to be very plain to us, that the true lesson 
to be learned from such precedents, is the importance of endeavouring wisely to 
adapt the means to the end. It is that we should study the men of our time, 
as our fathers studied the men of their time,—and that we should mould om 
instructions accordingly. Its teaching is, not that we should continue the 
apparatus unchanged, but rather that we should subject it to new construction, 
and new modes of operation, from time to time, so as to meet the ever-changing 
forms which may be given to our common deprarity, by the constantly-shifting 
influence of the different elements of society. In the history of the pulpit, 
next to its dependence on its themes and on the Divine blessing, is its depen- 
dence on this kind of adaptation ; and it is one of the most instructive and 
interesting facts observable in the history of Divine dispensations, that the 
social world should have been made subject to those ceaseless changes, in order 
that the church, in place of moving on in one mechanical routine, might be 
aroused, from point to point in her history, to put forth her skill and power in 
new forms, in order to meet these new exigencies, 

Our doctrine therefore is, that the past has had a preaching of its own, and 
that so it must be with the present. The preaching of the reformers was @ 
preaching of its own order; the same may be said of the preaching of the 
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puritans ; and the same, again, of methodism. But our preaching must not 
consist in a ceaseless iteration of the elementary principles of protestantism, as 
in the first of these instances; nor in the skilful wielding of a cumbrous theo- 
logical learning, as in the second instance; nor in an announcement of little 
more than the doctrine of salvation by repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as in the third instance. Romanism is no longer the 
great antagonist, our people are no longer a nation familiar with the forms and 
phrases of a technical theology; and the great object of our vocation as 
preachers, is no longer to arouse the dormant faith of the worldly and thought- 
less, but to convince the gainsayer, and to build up the church of God in the 
intelligent, the holy, andthe moral,—and to do this in the face of a generation 
more wakeful and scrutinizing than any that has arisen in the history of nature. 
Need it be said on this subject, that if we hope to be strong we must dare 
to be original? Is it not plain, that the past can have no model to furnish, 
inasmuch as the past has had no times like ours? And with regard to the 
present, is it not manifest that the states of Europe can scarcely be said to 
have any preaching in them that we should be concerned to imitate? Our 
idea with regard to what preaching ought to be, must not be derived from 
what has been successful elsewhere, but from what is before us in the example 
of inspired men, and from what is demanded by the age in which we live. 


Our other extract is from the concluding chapter, which contains a 
variety of cautions. 


We have written to little effect if it has not appeared, that the preaching 
we regard as demanded from the masters of religion in our time, is far from 
being the kind of preaching which is characterised by an unnatural straining 
after the novel, the startling, or the great, either in thought or language. 
Neither the discourses of our Lord, nor those of the apostles, were of this 
order. In their preaching, we see the effect of teachers whose object was a 
lucid and impressive exhibition of truth; that truth being so exhibited, 
simply with a view to bring men habitually under the influence of truth, and 
so to enable them to realize the holy and the happy. Their preaching was 
not of a kind to make men wonder, so much as to make them thoughtful. In 
general, there was a comparative repose in their utterances, the excitement of 
the moment being little yalued by them, except as it might arise from the 
rational conviction likely to continue beyond the moment. The instructed 
and disciplined mind, and the natural manner, in the Christian minister, may 
be of great value, but it must never be forgctten that it is the truth—* the 
truth as it is in Jesus,’ and that truth apprehended by men in its own 
solemn reality, which must accomplish everything really Christian that is ac- 
complished by our ministry. 

While we are thus cautious to assign its due place as revealed truth, apart 
from which all human agency is as nothing ;it is important, also, that ministers 
and congregations should guard against the unreasonable in aim or expecta- 
tion, with regard to preaching of that more intellectual kind, which in some 
connexions is so much needed. Great sermons can be preached only by great 
men. Preachers who forget this, and aim at an object beyond their reach, 
only make their likeness appear less. Congregations, also, which contract the 
habit of regulating their experience of the useful, according to ‘the frequency 
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with which their attention is roused by the brilliant, betray in that habit a 
great feebleness of judgment, and great poverty as regards the tone of spiritual 
feeling which pervades the New Testament. 

Even great men, if they must preach often, can preach great sermons only 
rarely. . . * On the whole, we may be assured on this. subject, 
that what is not found to be practicable, was not meant to be obligatory. The 
kind of service to which ministers are unequal, is the kind of service which is 
not needed, Had it been necessary that the church should be largely supplied 
with preaching of the high order adverted to, the head of the church would 
have provided for his own to that effect. It is not necessary that all preachers 
should account themselves called to be great preachers: nor is it necessary 
that great preachers should be such at all times. In this matter, the demand 
generally made, has respect to a comparatively humble range of instruction, 
und the supply furnished by Providence has always been conformable to the 
nature of this demand, The obligation devolving on the Christian ministry, 
and that which the church has a right to expect from its ministry, is, that 
preachers should be teachers of the truth to the extent of their power—the 
possible in this case, being the expedient, and that on which the Divine In- 
fluence may be expected to descend, so as to accomplish, in the best manner, 
all the purposes intended by the institution of the Christian ministry. 


We now do not hesitate to declare that Dr. Vaughan appears to 
us to have grasped, as well as grappled with, the science of pulpit 
ministrations; which is little short of saying that he comprehends 
that of clerical functions; nay, that he has firmly planted his foot 
upon the corner-stone of civilization, whence he steadily takes his 
excursive surveys over space and the phenomena of human history, 
and the destinies of our race, as guided by the New ‘Testament 
light. 





Art. XII.—ight Weeks in Germany; comprising Narratives, 
Descriptions, and Directions for Economical Tourists. By the 


Pedestrian. Edin.: White and Co. 


Ir ever we pay a visit to Germany, with a view of traversing a 
number of its different states, and whether strictly on foot or other- 
wise, (our Pedestrian adopted all sorts of means, as circumstances 
suggested, for the furtherance of his Eight Weeks’ tour,) this shall 
be our guide-book. 1t appears to us to be by far the best practical 
directory, especially for economical travellers, that we have met with, 
to the parts described. More than this, it lays down rules, recog- 
nizes principles, and offers suggestions that are worthy of universal 
adoption, no matter what the country be that is visited, and no 
matter what the mode of removing from one place to another. 

But the Pedestrian has not only produced an excellent guide- 
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book, but his Narratives and Descriptions, after all the volumes that 
have been published concerning the route he traced, and the spots 
at which he alighted, present a good deal that has never been told or 
pictured before, or at least never told and pictured with moreshrewd 
sense, independence of mind, natural vigour, and quaint taste. In 
short, no reader, whether a tourist or a home-abiding person, will be 
satisfied, the moment he has perused any two pages of the unpre- 
tending and unaffected compact volume, until he has gone through it 
from beginning to end; such is the entertamment and useful infor- 
mation that everywhere meet the sense. The very hardihood of 
his undertaking of making a Grand Tour of Germany in the time 
specified on the title-page of his book, and the fearlessness with which 
he gives you his impressions of spots and scenes which have times 
without number been made the themes of preceding writers, prepare 
one for something better than puling sentimentality, pretty writing, 
or feeble repetition. Nay, if a random reader should happen toopen 
the volume and cast his eyes over a few sentences anywhere, he will 
hardly fail of saying to himself, ‘‘I should like to know something 
of this Pedestrian chap, whence he comes, and what his calling,” and 
so forth. Nor to such questions does he leave the gentle reader long 
in doubt. In fact, the best parts of the volume are those in which 
one is made to see, and find him talking to himself. 

Begin with the Preface :—There he tells us, he has always had an 
insatiable desire to visit any thing strange that was to be seen, and 
for travel. ‘* When he wasa school-boy he devoted his holidays to 
making a grand tour on foot to all his relations; and when a student 
at college he saved something every winter from his limited allow- 
ances, that he might in summer visit some of the celebrated localities 
of his own country. During that period of mirth and activity, be- 
tween the finishing of his studies and his professional establishment, 
which is exactly adapted for a jaunt to the Continent, the Pedes- 
trian was unfortunately shut out from Germany, inasmuch as 
mirth without money would not carry him through a foreign land, 
unless like Goldsmith he could play his way on the German flute. 
Once fixed in life, his means became plenty enough, but then time 
began to be scarce ; and these, namely, time and money, were thus 
like the two mathematical lines which always approach but never 
meet ; or rather, they were, in the Pedestrian’s circumstances, like 
the two electrical balls charged with opposing fluids, which some- 
times seem to come near one another but only to start farther back 
than ever. In this way the Pedestrian was fixed between the horns 
of a dilemma, till at last the astonishing march of intellect brought 
into play the elements of air, water, and fire, along our levels, both 
by sea and land, and at once removed almost entirely these andother, 
hindrances.” According to this statement, should the gentle reader 
conjecture that the Pedestrian is a professional man of a somewhat 
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liberal education, of the middling ranks of life, and of a limited in- 
come; and withal, not only from necessity, but from choice, one that 
aims at economy,—our tourist says the guess will hit the mark. A 
canny Scotchman he is, as every now and then appears ; and, perhaps, 
if we dub him an Edinburgh lawyer, we come still nearer to an iden- 
tification. 

But the Preface communicates a good deal more that has sense 
and amusement for the reader. He is “tall and somewhat gaunt, 
with stout limbs, and strong bones rather loosely jointed, but clothed 
with sinews, tough, and bellied like a carrier’s whip.” ‘The colourof 
his hair “‘is after his own fancy, for he bought it.” In his walk he 
*‘does not spring as if upon wires, but his motion is diligent and 
docile.” As a Pedestrian, he “is a man of so many resources that 
he sticks at nothing in the way of difficulties ;” and “active alike in 
body and in mind, once started in a trip he follows his object with 
fire, force, and fortitude, till the sentiment be satisfied for the time.” 
These, with a number of other points of information, with regard to 
his appearance, his constitution, and furnishings outwardly and in- 
wardly, are laid before the reader in the Preface. : 

And next comes an Introduction of sixty-one closely-printed pages, 
to this moderately-sized volume of travels! This is at least anovelty. 
What can it be about, or made up of, since it does not even put the 
tourist on board the steamer at the ‘Tower stairs? Let us see; per- 
haps the thing may be capital, and fit of itself to make a little book, 
that thousands would purchase. Such, indeed, we pronounce it, 
and so will the readers of our gleanings from it, we confidently 
predict. 

The Pedestrian sets out with recommending that which he says 
he practised, viz., that every traveller should fix his course before 
he starts, as clearly and precisely as possible; and one feels almost 
inclined to sneer at him when he states that in the short space of time 
he had at command, he proposed to see a portion of the externals of 
the following places and things :— 


Of the States, I considered that I might see a portion of Holland, Belgium, 
Rhenish Prussia, Hesse, Darmstadt, Nassau, Wurtemburg, Suabia, the Tyrol, 
Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, and those portions of the Danish 
territories which stretch alongside of it, with the islands of Walcheren, Beve- 
land and Heligoland, and others inthe North Sea. Of its rivers, 1 considered 
that I might see something of the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Neckar, the Isar, 
the Inn, the Salza, the Danube, the Molda, and the Elbe. Off its capitals, 
Brussels, Darmstadt, Stillgard, Munich, Innsbruck, Salzburgh, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, and Berlin, with the Hanseatic towns of Frankfort and Hamburg. Of 
its battle-fields and fortifications,{Flushen, Antwerp, Waterloo, Mayence, 
Ehrenbreitstein, Ulm, Blenheim, Innsbruck, Salzburg, Linz, Wagram, Prague, 
Calne, Dresden, Leipsic, Magdeburg. Of its mountains, I judged that the 
Bavarian, the Tyrolese, the Salzburg, and the Austrian Alps, with the Riesenge- 
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birge, the Giant Mountains, and the Snowhead, as the chief of the chain 
at the sources separating Silesia from Bohemia, were few enough samples, with 
the Kreml waterfall as the best in Germany. Of the watering-places, Aix la 
Chapelle, Spa, Weisbaden, Baden, Toplitz. Of its universities, Bonn, Heidel- 
berg, Augsburg, Salzburg, and most of the capitals already mentioned, 


Now, here is a traced plan for you, to be executed and fulfilled in 
eight weeks! Yet, declares the Pedestrian, “I kept to it, and 
carried it through; and I say, advisedly, that the course was well 
traced and travelled.” 

A natural and important query next occurs :—‘ How much 
money may a round of this sort require?” In answer, the writer 


states,— P 


Not only that he travelled every inch of the ground he has mentioned, and 
counted well the whole cost; but more than this, he avers that he denied 
himself none of the comforts and conveniences which any reasonable tourist 
would desire. He took the best places in all the different coaches, and the 
first berths in the steam-boats. He occupied the second, and sometimes the 
first waggons in the railway trains. He always dined at the table d’hcte, and, 
quietly be it spoken, he drank as much wine as his fellow-travellers. He 
enjoyed the best of the travelling society in the most respectable hotels, and 
had a share of conversation with the aristocracy everywhere. He saw all the 
respectable sights, right and left, within the compass of his journey. He even 
stepped into several of the theatres, to see the company, hear the music, and 
guess at the manners, for he had not German enough to be corrupted by what 
he heard. He bought a very few trifling trinkets, And certainly, with all 
that, he was careful of his means. In a word, he is proud to make it his 
boast that he brought home some little out of forty pounds, and in two days 
out of eight weeks, after remaining a few days at a time in such cities as 
might be worth the while. 


It could not be, however, that the Pedestrian should have many 
glimpses behind the curtain, that is to say, beyond the outside of 
things. Neither, considering his deficiency in the language of the 
country, could his intercourse be very extensive with the people. 
Still, he appears to have formed, at least during portions of his tour, 
one of a party in which there was an old traveller. Besides, the 
English language is pretty fluently spoken by numbers in Germany, 
and especially where persons are in the route of travellers, of whom 
the John Bulls constitute such a large and money-paying portion. 

_ But the directions and hints which the Pedestrian crams into the 
introduction are in his best style. 

After pointing out the general advantages of starting on such a 
tour as he made, choosing for it either May or August, the only 
two seasons of the year when this jaunt should take place; and sup- 
posing you have health, strength, and a happy disposition,—that you 
are resolved to make and keep yourself happy,—that you are not sus- 
Picious or too saucy,—that you can avoid making yourself appear too 
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knowing, there are still a variety of circumstances and cautions that 
are worthy of being preliminarily understood and accepted. 

For example, although it be true that the Germans, with very few 
exceptions, are remarkable for their honesty, their sobriety, and their 
kind-heartedness, still ‘‘ even in the general it is asserted that they 
have their rates of charges on their roads, one for a German,— 
another, the double of it, for a Frenchman,—and a third, the double 
of both, for an Englishman.” It is therefore wisdom to conceal 
that you are from the land of Bulls. But easier said than done; 
for, when a large cargo of passengers arrives at the entrance to a 
foreign hotel, an Englishman can, ‘‘ independently of his dress and 
language, be distinguished from the representatives of all the other 
nations in Europe. _ He looks stiff and solitary, and instead of ask- 
ing anything, he demands it ;” and therefore every method is adopted 
to make him pay for his discourtesy and haughtiness. However, 
sundry attempts have been made to complete the disguise. Mr. 
Gleig on one occasion struck up for being a Russian. An excellent 
general rule is said to be the assuming the character of a mercantile 
traveller, and to go to commercial hotels. Some English tourists 
hang out for being Yankees, and not only talk of New York, but 
carry all their luggage under their arm. ‘The Pedestrian also 
narrates as follows:— 


There often seemed to be an intense anxiety on the part of landlords to 
ascertain, before they presented the bill, whether I was from England, and 
finding also, in one instance, at a station on the railroad between Augsburg 
and Munich, that my rate of charge for breakfast was actually increased after 
it was once stated, and before I counted out the money, I stopped short, and 
demanded an explanation, I got for answer, that London was a rich town, 
that Englishmen had plenty of money, and that Germans were charged dread- 
fully in Great Britain. From that moment I adopted the silent and simple 
device of allowing my beard on the upper lip to remain undisturbed with 
anything in the shape of a soap-brush, and I talked German as sparingly and 
as correctly as I could, till all scores were cleared. I can scarcely say that I 
was a profiter by my ingenuity, which was only meant for the provinces; but 
it was amusing sometimes to be told that I spoke German like an Englishman, 
and looked like a German. 


The Pedestrian remarks, that unless you are ambitious of being 
overcharged, have always plenty of small coin on hand. ‘This leads 
to a variety of useful practical notices about coins, exchanges, and 
the difficulties as well as losses to which a stranger is exposed who 
may be often passing out of one state into another. However, ‘the 
best mode of carrying money abroad, to defray the expense of the 
journey, is simply a sufficient quantity of solid English sovereigns.” 
They will always bring their value in change, if you know what and 
how many coins to demand for them. 
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On the subject of distance, anothersource of confusionin Germany, 
the Pedestrian is suggestive. Do as they do in the remote islands of 
Scotland, measure the space which you walk by the length of time 
occupied, and according to the rate of your usual pace when steady. 

Again, on the subject of luggage, our author is minute and in- 
forming, at the same time that his practical lessons prove amusing. 
He lays it down that there ought to be little profusion or variety of 
such impediments. A pedestrian does not repair to watering-places 
“to seck a wife or to make a fortune.” “ Be civil and pay your way, 
and there will appear something about you better than a yard or two 
of fine broad-cloth from the shop of a London tailor to testify of 
your rank and station at home. Nay, this will hold even after your 
dress has become somewhat the worse of the wear.” If you meet 
with nobility, tell them ‘they must either take you as you are, as a 
traveller, or invite you to dine with them when both parties have re- 
turned.” If any “make remarks about your dress, so can you make 
remarks about theirs, and here the matter will probably take and end 
somewhat as it began; and if it never begins at all, then of course 
it will never need come to an end.” 

But the Pedestrian gives us more than these general common-sense 
directions, for he describes minutely his own travelling wardrobe. 
He started 


On an eight-weeks’ trip, with only one suit of clothes, and with no great- 
coat, cloak, mackintosh, blouse, or without any other covering whatever from 
cold or wet. The frock-coat and trousers were of a cheap and warmish tex- 
ture, purchased for the purpose. The only luxury in the way of dress which I 
treated myself to, was the taking with me a pair of coarse old shoes of the 
strongest make, with iron on the heels and toes, and a double row of hobnails 
driven into the soles. These, with thick worsted stockings, carried me neatly 
through the Tyrol, where I generally walked thirty miles a-day for more than 
a fortnight, without getting either bruises or blisters on my feet. The only 
time I felt myself crippled was in the cities, where the streets are generally 
roughly causewayed instead of being paved, and where I so far, and very 
foolishly, personified the dandy by wearing a pair of calf-leather shoes and 
cotton stockings. But the grand remedy in this case is to bathe the feet very 
frequently in cold water, (taking care of course to cool the head in the first 
place,) and also to put on a pair of clean stockings almost every day. On 
many occasions I felt too warm in the heat of the day, but this was balanced 
by its being just cold enough when travelling by night. In gliding down 
from Linz to Vienna, an English gentleman gave me an idea of an additional 
comfort in an easy way. Like myself, his whole wardrobe hung from his 
shoulders, but in the dawn of the cold damp morning he wrapt himself very 
snugly up in a Scotch pirny plaid, like a shepherd from the Grampians. It, 
he said, served almost any purpose, whether to roll round his feet, or his body, 
or his luggage, or over his corpus in the night-time, when the coverings hap- 
pened to be scarce. 
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Something after the manner, both in shape and mode of carrying, 
of a soldier’s knapsack, appears to have contained our Pedestrian’s 
travelling gear. | 

Searches by the custom-house officers, and passports, are topics 
which are handled in the same plain and judicious manner that strikes 
the reader in other departments of our author's directions. We 
know not of any publication in which these matters are so fully and 
distinctly treated as in these pages of the introduction to the “ Eight 
Weeks.” Not unconnected with the topics just mentioned, is the 
caution not to open your mouth about religion or politics where the 
governments are despotic, be they ever so paternal. Do not on an 
account, if you wish to avoid a serious scrape, preach the doctrine 
of ‘Tom Paine in a German coffee-house. It appears that snares 
are even laid to entrap unwary foreigners, at least in the dominions 
of the watchful and jealous Austrian. The authorities not onl 
very strictly eyed the Pedestrian, and closely questioned him, but on 
his entering the Tyrol, an aged official from the passport depart- 
ment politely offered to show the stranger the lions of the place and 
neighbourhood. ‘‘ He showed me everything and told me every- 
thing.” The Pedestrian wondered at all this, but took care not to 
make the most distant inquiries. At length the official ‘‘ struck the 
flint to get the darkness lighted up.” 


He mentioned the tomb of Andreas Hofer, he talked of his patriotism, and 
well he might, for the name of Tell or Wallace is not now more immortal in 
the history of the world than that of Hofer; and also with indignation of the 
Austrians having given him over to be murdered by Napoleon. I shifted the 
subject once or twice, but still he brought it round again, I pretended utter 
ignorance of Hofer and his patriotism ; but he explained the circumstance, and 
drove forward the conversation, till in a kind of anxiety altogether new to me, 
I told him that I had laid down a rule when I left England, to talk of neither 
religion nor politics till I returned—that rule I had hitherto kept, and that 
rule I would continue to keep, everywhere, and to every individual ; because I 
wanted to get peaceably home again. I saw by that time the drift of the 
whole affair, and I learned from it a salutary lesson, which is here recorded to 
guide and to guard others. 


But to return to the Introduction :—The Pedestrian has a good 
deal to say of the best and cheapest modes of making speed on routes 
where there is no rail-road or rivers for steam vessels. After all, 
however, the best way, we are informed, to overcome every difficulty 
about coins, currency, passports, posting, and so forth, is to acquire 
some sort of competent knowledge of the German language before 
you start. Our author being deficient in this respect, generally, 
when he found his vocabulary wanting, had recourse to the person 
with the most intellectual countenance he could pick out, making 
use of what of the foreign tongue he possessed, and the telegraphic 
signals which his two hands and ten fingers could supply. Some 
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ludicrous little incidents, in the way of dialogue and conversation 
arose in this way, the Pedestrian at the same time uniformly finding 
that the moment a foreigner understands you, he takes care to put 

rou right, and is ever ready to become your guide to desired spots. 
At Seusssle he accosted a person who was remarkable in this cour- 
teous respect, and who could speak some Enytish. ‘I had made up 
my mind,” says our tourist, “that he was a Belgian, and probably a 
native of Brussels. He had asked how long T had been from Eng- 
land, where I had been, and what course I intended to take in my 
tour. I simply replied, that I go to Waierloo in the afternoon, and 
——‘ Vaterloo,’ he exclaimed, making a leap back from me like a 
fencing master; while his eye beaming rage and mortification, mea- 
sured me from top to toe. ‘ Vaterloo! [ama Frenchman, sir; vat 
do you mean? am [ not your friend?’ I saw that I had got into a 
scrape, and I suspected that my guide had been wounded in the 
skull. Iinstantly made a leap in my conversation from Waterloo 
to Jena, and Austerlitz, and Friedland ;” and thus calmed the gen- 
tleman whose national pride had been wounded. 

We must now pass from the Introduction to the narrative itself, 
before shutting the volume, in order to glean afew specimens. T ake 
first then a sample of the Pedestrian’s sentimentalism and descriptive 
picturing. 


Tourists to the continent have always a paragraph at sea, and it is generally 
somewhat foaming and tossing, and tumbling with bombast,—bombast in 
every sentence—and why not? Now for it, then, The new-born moon had 
yone to sleep in the bosom of its parent the sun, and both had been curtained 
with a rich drapery of cold scarlet clouds. The twilight, brief at the best by 
the month of August, had given way to the dusky white darkness of a harvest 
night. The breeze was fresh and favourable upon the whole, but a stubborn 
tide and a heavy swell contended against us. But the furnace-driven vessel 
steamed and struggled in its course onward from the mouth of the Thames to 
wards that of the Scheldt, with a speed and strength mightier far than the 
mightiest leviathan of the deep. The paddles, crushing every wave after 
another into foam, and striking fire out of water on both sides at every blow, 
afforded an interesting exemplification of Lord Bacon’s well-known observa- 
tion, that knowledge is power. Around the sides of the steamer, millions of 
floating phosphoric sparklings continued to dance for a moment and disappear 
for ever, and pale shining sheets of light ran rapidly behind us and ranged 
themselves in long lines by the rope and box which had been flung from the 
stern to tell the log-book the ship’s rate. But, to be serious, the ship gave a 
lurch at times, and occasionally there was a stop in the ship’s motion, as if her 
machinery had begun to hesitate, and then there was a large and sudden dash 
of salt spray, to remind a landsman of danger ; but still he had confidence in 
the brawny arm, in the granite frame, calm and steady eye, and rough red 
countenance of the Aberdeen man, feebly i!lumined by the light in the bin- 
nacle. But, above all, he had confidence in the presence, and power, and 
protection of Him who holds the ocean itself in the hollow of his hands, And 
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to adopt, not the “hackneyed” but hallowed feelings of a pious and powerful 
orator, it may well be said that “ the ideas which rush into the mind on con. 
templating by night, out of sight of land, the sea, are as dark, as mysterious, 
as unfathomable, and as indescribable, as the vast ocean itself. One sees but 
little, yet that little caught here and there, so much resembles some of the at- 
tributes of the Great Power which created us, that the mind, trembling under 
the immensity it engenders, is lost in feelings which human beings cannot im- 
part to each other. In the hurricane which one meets with in southern lati- 
tudes, most of us have probably looked in vain for the waves which have been 
described to be mountains high; but though the outline has been exaggerated, 
is there not a terror in the filling-in of the picture, which no human artist can 
delineate? and in the raging of the tempest, in the darkness which the light 
makes visible, who is there among us that has not fancied he has caught a 
shadow of the wrath and a momentary glimmering of the mercy of the 
Almighty ? 


From the moment that the Pedestrian sets foot upon continental 
land, or catches a glimpse of its shores, till that in which he turns his 
back upon itin his homebound course, we have a rapid succession of 
animated sketches, of sagacious remarks, and of prompt pronounc- 
ings. His eyes kept time and speed with his feet, and his pen, appa- 
rently without effort, with both. But we can hardly afford to stop 
with him at any stage, after the space already allowed to the “Eight 
Weeks.” One or two halts must, however, be made, were it merely 
to have a minute for breathing and allowing meditation the use of its 
wings. 

Pause for a second on the coast of Holland :— 


The inhabitants bordering on the sea are said not to be more secure from 
the dangers of inundations than they who dwell on the sides of Etna are from 
the voleano heaving beneath them. A stranger passing along the coast of 
Holland in a steam-boat forms a very inadequate conception of the magnitude 
and value of these dykes. He can only have a full impression of this when he 
walks at the foot of one of them, when he hears the roaring of the raging sea 
thirty or forty feet above him, while the wind and tide are ever and anon 
lashing the waves over upon him, and when the fears of all are as great as if 
it were an approaching earthquake ora tornado. This country is also ex- 
posed even to greater dangers still, from internal inundations arising from the 
stopping up of the rivers by ice,nd the melting of the snow when the thaw 
sets in. 


These dangers and threatenings beat those to which St. Peters- 
burg is exposed, as pictured by M. Kohl. 

It provokes a smile to hear the Pedestrian asseverating that an 
active man may, under good guidance, see enough of Antwerp in 
six hours. Our readers who purpose paying a visit to the commer- 
cial city may consult the book, in order to learn how he occupied 
himself during these few hours, so as to exhaust the lions. It may, 
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however, help the imagination with respect to his system of exami- 
nation, if the following note is borne in mind. ‘One of the best 
methods,” says he, ‘‘ of acquiring a quick and accurate notion of a 
city and the surrounding country, is to ascend anyone of the emi- 
nences or steeples, with somebody to point out the most interesting 
objects. In this way a comprehensive view of the whole gives im- 
pressions more accurate and also more enduring.” 

As our tourist approached Ulm, and travelling by diligence, a 
“small sluggish-like ditch of dirty water, with muddy mossy banks,” 
was pointed out to him. It was the source of the Danube, “the 
first link of that immense body of water, which, like a chain, bound 
in one, two of the most important quarteis of the globe ;” a stream 
which ata later period of the journey is thus noticed: ‘‘ By break of 
day I was in a steamer on the heavy, haughty, aristocratic Danube, 
with its broad, deep, full majesty of flood, moving onward inaged-like 
sobriety to its watery grave in the Black Sea, yet more than a thou- 
sand miles distant from its termination.” 

A German funeral, as witnessed at Munich, must detain us a 
moment. ' 


I remained till the coffin was brought out. It was a rich massive piece of 
workmanship of a port-wine colour, having on the lid of it the sign of the cross, 
No mortcloth was put over it, or any kind of covering whatever. A band of 
mourners tock the advance in the procession, holding each in his hand a wax- 
candle lighted, and larger and longer thana scroll of paper. These were fol- 
lowed by about a dozen personages, apparently of some order of the priesthood. 
Each bore in his hand an open book, the Bible probably, and from it they read, 
or rather sang, portions. with loud and plaintive tones. Now and then, as they 
went along, they chaunted a prayer, or a hymn, or an Ave Maria, or a grand 
“misere,” not only with most earnest solemnity, but with great simplicity and 
beauty. * * * Wreaths rested on the coffin, and were carried in the 
hands of priests and followers. 


The Pedestrian learnt that the cemetery was near at hand. A 
large bell now tolled; the procession stepped up broad stairs, and 
entered a gate; and here was the silent city of the departed. 


The foliage of a few trees is seen around the outskirts, to relieve the eye, 
like a selvedge to a garment, There are walks dry as bone and neatly formed, 
crossing one another at right angles, and laying off the field in such a way, 
that the graves of others need not be trampled upon by the stranger seeking 
the narrow bed of the remains of his own affectionate recollections. . . « 
There were a vast number of crosses and grave-stones of various shapes, and 
other monuments of modest pretensions crowded together, yet not one of them 
was out of order. . . . There were groups of visitors, old and young, at 
various places, and here and there a solitary individual, bending in silence and 
sadness, each over the grave of his or her own friend. 


The Pedestrian more particularly describes one group of mourners, 
the weeding the flower-beds on the graves, the replacings for faded 
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chaplets, and the basin with the brush placed beside every grave, for 
the purpose of watering the buds and the leaves of the planted flow- 
ers which have become sickly in the dry soil. 


' The procession had gone far past the open grave, and seemed to be proceed- 
ing as if out of the burial-ground altogether. I quickened my pace, and came 
up to it just as the mourners, with their wax candles and open books, were 
filing off to the right and left, to allow the coffin to advance between. be 
There was right in front of us a splendid building, with piazzas, porticoes, and 
pillars under which and within there was a glass front, through which were 
seen ladies and gentlemen, dressed in the gayest colours, apparently of all ages, 
as if reclining at their ease, while a brilliant flood of light blazed from hun- 
dreds of large wax candles. The doors were instantly thrown open to receive 
the body, and the large procession returned down the same broad walk ver 

much like people in dur own country retiring from a funeral, The doors were 
then shut, and I mounted the flight of steps to the platform, which was partly 
crowded by silent spectators and some officials ; but what was my surprise on 
pressing forward, and looking into the interior through its glass front, to see 
that all who at a little distance looked so like a gay assemblage in a ball or 
supper-room, were neither more nor less than dead bodies, dressed for the 
graves, seated in their coffins, and surrounded with six or eight wax candles, 
. . . Already had they bolstered up my friend, who exhibited a full face, 
aged about sixty, with hair combed, linens pure as drifting snow, clothes new 
and fine, and silk stockings such as he would have put on had he risen from 
his medicine and mortar, and dressed for dinner. (The deceased had been an 
apothecary.) . . . I afterwards learned that within twelve hours after 
a death happens in a family, the public authorities step forward thus to remove 
the body of the deceased to this kind of intermediate state even upon earth. 
Should the connexions be poor, the dead-cart calls at the door at an appointed 
time, and the body is thus conveyed to an inferior sort of dead-room, lighted 
only by a dismal lamp, and there the fingers of the corpse are placed in the 
loops of a bell-rope attached to an alarum clock, which is fixed in the apart- 
ment of an attendant appointed to be on the watch; the least pulsation or 
quiver of the body would give the alarm, and medical aid would be on the spot 
in one minute. In the cases of those who can afford the expense of decorations, 
a funeral such as I saw takes place as soon after the death as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed; and instead of the mechanical apparatus 
already mentioned, matrons and medical men sit night and day for the time 
appointed by law. 


In concluding our review of “ Eight Weeks in Germany,” we 
have merely to pronounce it as our opinion, that the author has 
fulfilled that which he appears to have proposed to himself; viz., to 
give all the information gathered in the course of his tour that he 
could, in a plain and practical manner, and from his own experience, 
—to render the work something more than a mere abstract road- 
book of dry details, by interspersing it with some personal narratives, 
*‘as living illustrations” of the general rules laid down, in order to 
make it more interesting,—and to afford all the instruction which a 
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traveller along the same track may require; thus furnishing the 
only book one needs to purchase for this purpose, being at the same 
time not half the bulk, nor a fourth part of the usual price, of such 
productions. 





XIII.—Local Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population of England; also of Scotland. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 


TueEsE Local Reports form two volumes, the one separate and dis- 
tinct in a variety of respects from the other; but each being pro- 
duced ‘‘in consequence of an Inquiry directed to be made by the 
Poor Law Commissioners,” and ‘ presented to both houses of Par- 
liament by Command of her Majesty, July, 1842.” Our readers 
will at once perceive that the present volumes belong to the same 
subject which engaged Mr. Chadwick in a Report which he recently 
produced, as Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners, and to which 
we directed the attention of our readers. But it will also be at the 
same time naturally concluded, that a number of local and individual 
reports must differ very considerably from any one which has been 
compiled and drawn up from the whole of these local documents in 
the aggregate. Not only in respect of arrangement and unity of 
plan must there be a difference ; but the probability is that in the 
process of selection and condensation, no person when dealing with 
such a mass of disjointed matter, will be able to give the essence of 
the whole exactly; while the chances are still greater that when he 
proceeds to reason, to philosophize, and to build theories upon what 
he has collected and classified, he will utter opinions, urge views, and 
deduce conclusions which no one else would think are justified by 
his facts, or are in themselves sound. 

Of course we have neither space nor occasion to institute a 
thorough comparison of Mr. Chadwick’s more general and official 
production with the conclusions which we ourselves would draw from 
the volumes now more immediately before us; neither do we attempt 
an examination into the fairness of his abridgement of facts and opi- 
nions. Still, we must notice one branch of doctrine and views put 
forth by Mr. Chadwick, and of course entertained by the Commis- 
sioners; nay, that constitutes the burden of a Report that may 
become the foundation of legislative enactments; and yet it is not 
authorized by the Local Reports, but is even to a considerable 
extent in direct opposition to the information which he professed to 
embody and to follow. We allude to the doctrine set forth and urged 
by the Secretary, that cleansing and ventilation, by means of drain- 
ing, &c., are the grand remedies and preventions for the diseases 
generated among the poor and the labouring classes,—the security 
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and the cure in respect of contagion. Now, although there can be 
no doubt about the baneful influence which impure air has upon the 
constitution and health of any person who is exposed to it, yet the 
facts, arguments, and opinions put forth by a number of the most 
competent authorities in the Local Reports, teach us that poverty 
with the evils and wants necessarily in its train, is the great source 
and real cause of infectious diseases. Hear what Dr. James Sym, 
of Ayr, says,—a gentleman eminent for his scholarship, for his 
natural talent, and professional skill,—when speaking of the disease 
which he calls the most formidable scourge of the poor, viz., con- 
tinued fever; and of which, he declares, the town of Ayr is never 


free, though the malady prevails to a much greater extent at one 
time than another: 


At this moment it is raging chiefly in Newington Green, in which very few 
cases occurred during the previous years. It thus appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the great diversity in the nature of the abodes of the poor in regard to 
pure air, at least around the exterior of their houses, still fever does not give 
a preference to one locality over another, but searches out the destitute 
wherever they are tobe found. The year 1836 was the commencement of 
severe depression in the muslin manufactures, so that hand-loom weavers and 
female sewers were reduced to extreme difficulties. Cross Street is the priacipal 
residence of these people ; and accordingly, Cross Street was the great focus 
of fever in 1836. In the parish of Ayr, a subscription was raised, and the 
weavers were all kept at their looms till they received work again from Glas- 
gow and Paisley. In that year they were better off than the weavers of 
Wallacetown ; and fever prevailed less in Townhead than in Cross Street. The 
low wages at which the weavers have been working to the manufacturers since 
1836, have not proved sufficient to arrest the disease, and it has now visited 
each quarter of the town in its turn. We have seen that the portion of the 
High Street between the old bridge and Wallacetown is not only the most 
crowded part of Ayr, but it contains all the nuisances: yet fever has prevailed 
more at Townhead than in this part of High Street, and there have been very 
few cases of it inthe neighbourhood of the slaughter-house, the churchyard, 
swinefield, and the stables and cowhouses in the narrow back alleys; the 
inhabitants of these places are in general not so poor as those of Townhead 
and Cross Street. Again, Cross Street is inhabited by colliers as weil as 
weavers ; the houses of two classes are intermingled; the stench around the 
doors and the filth of the interior are as great among the colliers as among the 
weavers: but the colliers and their families live on a more nutritious diet than 
the weavers ; and my talented friend Mr. Gibson, who is surgeon to the coal- 
works, informs me that while fever rages among the weavers it is not by any 
means a prevalent disease with the colliers, although small-pox and other epi- 
demics are equally severe with both trades, This is not owing to the colliers 
being men of sounder constitutions than the weavers; for they are unhealthy- 
looking, broken-down by accidents and whisky, generally affected with chronic 
bronchitis, and on the whole short-lived. Their blood, however, is of a better 
crasis than that of the half-famished weavers, in consequence of their superior 
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diet. In short, I cannot, from the investigations I have made into the localities 
and progression of fever, connect its ravages with the nuisances which are ex- 
terior to the houses of the poor. It seems to me to be the offspring of their 


poverty itself, which renders their constitution susceptible of attacks, especially 
when exposed to contagion. 


And in the following passage Dr. Sym gives his conclusion in the 
most distinct terms : 


I have thus arrived at the conclusion, that fever among the poor is not so 
much to be attributed to the nuisances by which they are surrounded and 
the filth of their houses, as to the innutritious diet and other hardships which 
result immediately from poverty itself. I am far, however, from maintaining 
that the former are not injurious to the health of the poor, or that they.are un- 
worthy of the consideration of a wise legislature. On the contrary, I know 
that they have a powerful influence in producing that cachectic state of the con- 
stitution which renders it prone to many fatal diseases; and I have no doubt, 
to fever among the rest. I have prevailed upon delicate families to leave the 
vicinity of these nuisances, and the result has been a happy change in the state 
of their health. The blood requires the respiration of an uncontaminated 
atmosphere to maintain the body in a state of perfect health, and the less pure 
the inspired air, the less perfectly will the blood perform its office. But we do 
not live upon air alone, and the most offensive air we ever breathe differs less 
from pure air than innutritious and scanty food differs from a wholesome and 
sufficient diet, Whilst, therefore, the malaria of animal and vegetable matters 
ina state of corruption is unquestionably detrimental to the general health, I 
consider that its influence in predisposing the system to fever is utterly insig- 
nificant in comparison with the eflects of protracted semi-starvation and the 
other evils which have poverty for their immediate source ; nor do I conceive 
that it contains at all the specific morbid poison by which continued fever is 
excited, in the way that marsh-miasmata contain the specific poison of inter- 
mittents. As, however, it is highly injurious to the general health, I most 
earnestly recommend that every practicable measure should be adopted for re- 
lieving the town from its influence. 


Amongst the Scotch practitioners and reporters we find similar 
statements and inferences, whenever their attention is directed to the 
real causes of infectious disease. And if we cross over to England, 
there also do corroborations abound. One gentleman, after noticing 
the remarkable fact, that not one home-patient affected with fever 
was admitted at the Salford Dispensary from that insalubrious place 
from June 1838 to June 1839, which he holds to be strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that something in addition to an unhealthy site is 
necessary for the generation of typhoid fevers, goes on in the terms 
we now quote: 


Notwithstanding the generally admitted fact that fever is most prevalent in 
localities where refuse is allowed to accumulate anddecay, and notwithstanding 
all the evidence which has been adduced here in support of that opinion, the 
existence of some other cause seems necessary for the generation of the disease. 
It would not be difficult to point out places in a most abominably filthy state, 
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which have remained free from fever for a long period; yet no sooner has one 
case occurred, than the disease has spread with the greatest rapidity. In the 
course of my necessary inquiries for the preparation of this report, I have met 
with many more filthy situations, in which tbe occurrence of fever is extremely 
rare ; a fact of which I have satisfied myself, both from the records of the 
medical institutions and from the evidence of the residents. 

My own impression is, that the overcrowding and neglect of ventilation, 
the dissipated habits, and above all the poverty and destitution which prevail 
among the inhabitants of the low and filthy quarters of large towns, are more 
powerful causes of fever than the malaria to which those people are exposed ; 
for we find that persons who are well fed and abundantly supplied with the 
necessaries of life, bear with impunity exposure to the most offensive effluvia 
arising from putrefying animal matters, or at least that in them it does not 
produce fever. 


This same reporter gives his conclusions most pointedly, and de- 
clares that his observation and experience, as well as the facts which 
he adduces, “‘ prove the frequent dependence of fever on the distressed 
and destitute condition of the poor.” 

Now, Mr. Chadwick certainly should not have concealed the facts 
and opinions to which we have just been calling attention. But to 
pass from this topic, and over many branches and incidental points 
of importance in these reports, we have to state in general terms, 
that the present documents are of great value, particularly the one 
which relates to Scotland. The Report for England has been prin- 
cipally furnished by Assistant Poor-law Commissioners, and resembles 
very much the matter that has been repeatedly laid before the public 
by the same parties; keeping close to the queries framed for them 
at Somerset House. But the volume which contains the Scotch 
matter is more remarkable and somewhat different in style, substance, 
and compass. 

First of all, the Scotch reporters have been chiefly medical gen- 
tlemen, whose contributions are striking on account of the intellec- 
tual acuteness as well as professional knowledge which they display. 
But secondly, there being no functionaries in Scotland whose regular 
business it is to report on the condition of the poor, or even closely 
to inquire into it, we have here something like a first extensive con- 
tribution on the subject, and by persons, who not being amenable to 
the Commissioners, have not confined themselves to formal queries, 
nor regulated their judgments by any dictated theories. Accordingly, 
the results of their sanitary experience are not only worthy of 
earnest regard, but they have extended their investigations in many 
cases far beyond the immediate objects and points of reference con- 
templated at head-quarters in England. In fact we obtain important 
glimpses of the condition of classes in Scotland entirely beyond the 
sphere of the poor. Particular districts are even distinctly pictured 
by the papers given in by some of the reporters. 

And what is the aspect presented of the country on the north side 
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of the Tweed? Why, in as far as the poor is concerned, their des- 
titution and theirexposure to the ills of life surpass what is generally 
witnessed in England. Dreadful indeed must be the position of 
multitudes of the Scotch when they become unfit for labour, or are 
without work. How much suffering must there be of which no one 
takes heed, or is apprised! Even that which is known is fearfully 
appalling; and so long as no public provision is made for the evils, 
some of which will be clearly indicated by the passages now to be 
quoted, the misery and suffering depicted must actually continue, 
and perhaps increase. It is not want of food alone that is to be com- 
plained of, as the facts which Tranent, situated in the Lothians, 
amply demonstrate. Here are some particulars :— 


In and around Tranent there are many insane persons, There are about 
twenty idiots in the parish of Tranent. The relatives of many of these are 
very unable to provide for their subsistence. I do not think that any assistance 
is given by the parish towards their maintenance. 

Deranged persons, who are dangerous to themselves and others, should be 
provided for, and put under restraint. Two individuals are thus provided for 
by the parish of Tranent. But I know of one person who is not thus provided 
for: she is a young woman ; she lives with her mother, an old widow. She 
is very furious, is confined ina dark closet ; I believe she is completely naked ; 
has no bed save a little straw, and has no bed-clothes. She roars like a wild 
beast; I have heard her; she tears everything that comes in her way; she 
tore with her teeth a straight-waistcoat in which she was once restrained. 
She lives like a hog ; and her dark closet is cleaned out during the night, 
that the neighbours may not be horrified by the sight. The parish authorities 
have failed to send this person to an asylum, although solicited by the mother, 
a poor, but most respectable person. The heritors, I believe, allow 2s. 6d, 
per week for the maintenance of this object. 


Then with regard to medical assistance, read the following 
statement :— 


There are very few parishes in Scotland where a fixed sum is given for me- 
dical attendance on the poor. The poor in general seek assistance where they 
can get it; and on many occasions go without it altogether. When a case of 
urgent distress occurs, the minister of the parish sometimes requests a medical 
gentleman to see it; and payment is made from the parish funds. This is a 
very inefficient way of providing medical assistance. People who are very ill 
sometimes die without assistance, Some clergymen treat cases themselves ; and 
the consequences may be readily conceived. Moreover, when assistance is pro- 
cured, it frequently happens that it comes too late to be of any use. The 
minister may be from home, or engaged, and may not at the time consider the 
matter of such importance as to require immediate attention. Some clergy- 
men are very attentive to the poor. A great deal of this evil would be pre- 
vented were parish-surgeons appointed throughout Scotland. I would strongly 
recommend the immediate adoption of this step; it would save the lives of 
many persons, and relieve the sufferings of thousands. 


If this be the state of things in the heart and wealthiest parts of 
the country, what must be the condition of the poor in the High- 
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lands, and the distant parts of the north, where there is no institu- 
tion whatever towards affording medical aid to the sick poor? One 
medical reporter thus describes matters : 


When any epidemic or contagious disease prevails among them, it com- 
monly diffuses itself with a fearful rapidity and malignity. The state of such 
families on these occasions is truly pitiable. Out of many similar cases that 
have come under my own observation, I mention the following. Some months 
ago, while passing through the western part of the parish of Edderton, I was 
waited on by a female, who besought me to visit her sick husband. I complied; 
and was led to a miserable hut, consisting of two small apartments, one of 
which was used both for kitchen and byre, wherein I found two half-naked 
children and a starveling heifer. In the second lay the husband, in the last 
stage of continued fever. He had now been ill for three weeks; and during 
the last week he could get no assistance towards turning him in bed ; his wife, 
who happened to be in the last stage of pregnancy, being utterly unable to do 
so. On his back I found a large bed-sore. All the cash in the house consisted 
of 1s. 6d., and the eatables of a peck of meal and a few potaoes. The whole 
furniture was not worth 20s. A day or two thereafter, I again visited this 
wretched family. I found that, during my absence, the mother was delivered, 
her only attendant being a feeble old woman ; and I found a child of five years 
of age nursing the infant, whilst the mother was obliged, in this situation, to 
attend to the household duties, A few hours after I left, the husband was a 
corpse. This helpless family could not afford medical attendance. 


But in the parts of which this last-quoted reporter speaks, viz., 
Tain, there are shocking scenes, even when you rise above the lowest 
class of the poor, or the absolutely destitute. Read:— 


The houses of crofters and day-labourers are generally inferior to those of 
farm-servants. They are also less clcanly in their habits: in many cases they 
and their cattle live under the same roof. In not a few cases their houses are 
constructed wholly of turf, the smoke being allowed to find its way out 
wherever it can find an aperture. In many cases the cattle enter through the 
same door with the inmates, and the “ domestic” fowls, strictly so called, perch 
themselves on the rafters or couples above the heads of their lords. This de- 
scription, however, is happily applicable only to the minority and the more 
ancient of these dwellings. 

It must be remarked, that the number of real paupers is known to be 
double that of those who actually apply for relief. Delicacy, or a species of 
pride, or commisseration for those who are more depressed and wretched than 
themselves, prevents the former from becoming candidates for the miserable 
pittance doled out to them by the Kirk Sessions. Indeed, from the scantiness 
of the funds, it often happens that the importunate applicants are sent away 
unrelieved. In some parishes it is the custom to attach the furniture of the 
pauper after his death, at the instance of the Kirk Session, in order to swell 
the pauper funds. The average value of the furniture is from 5s. to 15s. 

The only other resource of the poor is mendicancy. The houses of almost 
all the respectable inhabitants of the district are open to vagrant beggars. 
Considerable sums are often collected in this manner by the poor. Some re- 
spectable families in the country contribute largely to the vagrant poor—much 
more so than they would have to do were a legal assessment in force. The 
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expense of supplying wandering mendicants falls most heavily and dispropor- 
tionately on the benevolent and kind-hearted. 

It must not be supposed that poverty is confined to the enrolled paupers, 
It may too often be found in the turf cabin of the lower sort of crofters ; whose 
few acres of sterile ground are not sufficient, after the most patient cultivation, 
to yield even a supply of potatoes, the only or principal article of their aliment. 
How are these, when infirm or old, enabled to pay their rent—except, perhaps, 
by begging in a quarter where they are not known ? 


We might greatly extend our extracts without exhausting the 
variety of “painful pictures, the pith of argument and opinions, and 
the value of the suggestions which both of these volumes of Local 
Reports contain. We might even continue occupied at considerable 
length with tue different glimpses of national manners, and of 
society in various grades, which are here to be obtained ; but what 
we have said and shown may serve to direct notice to the documents 
into which we have been dipping, and consequently to the proper 
practical remedies for the depicted evils. 





NOTICES 
Art. XIV.—England in the Nineteenth Century. 


Cornwa ct and Lancashire are now completed ; the design of the proprietor 
being to publish at the same time separate series, ‘one belonging to a county 
chiefly noted for its natural beauties and romantic or picturesque features, and 
the other distinguished for some great branch of national manufactory.” But 
having on the appearance of the first numbers of this topographical work,— 
which is beautiful in a pictorial sense, and novel as well as rich in respect of 
letter-press information,—given an account of its plan and purpose, it is un- 
necessary at present to say more than that the two counties named, which are 
the most remarkable in theempire for their several characteristics, and there- 
fore the most happily contrasted, are now finished in a style every way satis- 
factory, and faithful to promise. Instead of occupying more time with any re- 
marks of our own, let a passage from each of the series be introduced, although 
it is impossible to do fuli justice to the publication unless the illustrative en- 
gravines of scenes, sites, machinery, &c., be examined along with the descrip- 
tions, From Lancashire we take an account of the early days of the father of 
the Premier, who was born, we are told, in Fish-lane, Blackburn. 

“+ At the time of the elder Sir Robert’s birth, the house itself, and the po- 
sition in which it stands, were superior to what they are now. The family 
Were small but substantial farmers. Their credit is the greater for having 
raised themselves from a humble origin. The merit was due to the late baro- 
net, who was eminently distinguished for those qualities by which money is 
commonly made, and large fortunes accumulated, aided by favourable circum- 
stances. He was one, and we incline to think a very favourable specimen, of a 
class of men who, availing themselves in Lancashire of the discoveries of other 
heads or of their own, and profiting by the peculiar local facilities for making 
and printing cotton goods, as well as the wants and demand which, halfa century 
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ago, manifested themselves for the articles manufactured, succeeded in realizing 
great opulence without possessing either refinement of manners, culture of in- 
tellect, or more than common-place knowledge. They were industrious, frugal, 
generally sober, honest inthe payment of every legal claim ;—and thus the 
prospered. . When the first Sir Robert Peel lived in Fish-lane with his bro. 
thers.and parents, which was then a very respectable farm-house, it was custo- 
mary for respectable yeomen to use pewter plates at dinner. Sir Robert, or 
his brother, sketched a figure or pattern of some kind or other upon one of 
their plates; and athought struck him he would try whether an impression 
would be made on calico with colour. At one end of the farm building a 
young woman of the name of Elizabeth Mitton kept a calendering machine, 
and he went into her house, and put the plate with colour in the figured part, 
and sume calico through the machine, when it left an impression; such we 
believe is the origin of roller-printing on calico, This information is derived 
from the daughter of the said Elizabeth Mitton, a Mrs. White, of Burnley.” 

Pass to Cornwall, and here we shall find that the pilchard fishery is a depart- 
ment of industry of vast importance even in the province of tin mines. The 
account of the fishery just mentioned is strikingly vivid; while the subject will 
be new to many of our readers. 

“Whence this fish comes, or whither it goes, is an impenetrable mystery of 
Nature's keeping. The pilchard is never found so far north as the southern- 
most part of Ireland: nor, indeed, except a stray fish, have any been found 
north of Cornwall; they sometimes approach the shore in greater numbers, 
and much nearer, than at others; most probably coming northwards from 
the deeps of the Atlantic. Their arrival is about the third week in July, 


and they remain to the end of September. . . . The seine, or net, 
measures from 220 to 260 fathoms long, or more than a quarter of a mile, 
and is sixteen fathoms broad in the middle. . . . The net is carried ina 


boat of about eight tons burthen, and is folded so as to be thrown overboard 
by two strong experienced men, without the least entanglement; one at the - 
headrope or corked side, the other at the foot-rope or leaded border. In the 
seine boat there are five rowers besides the bow oarsman, who watches the 
huer, and directs the steering from his signals. The huer, from the French 
word huer, ‘to call,’ or ‘cry out,’ is always a man of great experience 5 since 
on his judgment depends the success of the fishery. Before dawn he is upon 
some lofty cliff, ready to observe the sea, just at that part of the summer when 
a warm July or August haze comes over its surface, which the people say, 
brings ‘heat and pilchards,’ from their occurrence at the same season. From 
the cliffs a shoal of fish is readily perceived by an experienced eye, as it is 
accompained by a change in the hue of the water over them, which is shaded 
on the surface by their uncountable multitudinousness ; the shadow or peculiar 
tint they cause moving along with.them. . . The grey of morning heralds the 
sun's appearance,—now his disc is upon the horizon that is streaming with the 
new-born light,—and the huer may be descried with his gaze directed over 
the ocean, In each hand he carries a green bough, with which to telegraph 
his orders. Morn advances yet more, and the sun’s orb bathes the eastern 
horizon in gold,—but to the sun the huer’s back is turned, his regard is 
where, below him in another direction, the waveless ocean sleeps like ‘an ul- 
weaned child.’ Allis silent, or the silence is only broken by the gentle 
svothing music of the ripple upon the yellow sand, borne upon air ‘ fresh as 4 
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bridegroom.’ Still the huer makes no signal; the streets being yet voiceless, 
and the beach deserted. On a sudden he looks more attentively to seaward,— 
looks again,—shifts his position, and looks still more intently,—now he sees 
the approaching shoal. He makes the signals to the boats; one of their 
crews, left in’ charge, rushes up the beach into the streets, crying out “ Havar! 
havar! from the old Cornish word ‘ havas,’ ‘ Found! found !* The word is caught 
up, and rings from house to house along-the shore. The boats are fully manned, 
three in number, and push off; while many smaller craft along-shore are 
getting ready to follow at the proper time, to land the fish. ‘ One and all,’ the 
Cornish watchword, unites the spectators and the actors in the busy scene; 
and ‘ Havar, havar!’ echoes among the rocks. The fine athletic form of the 
huer is descried urging forward the boats, the crews of which are tugging at 
the oar with all their might. . . Fora time all is uncertainty; at length the 
huer sees a moment which he deems opportune ; he makes the signal to weigh 
anchor and remove the tarpaulin from over the seine. Allis now silent, and 
every eye is fixed-upon the chief, who, calm and collected, is too absorbed in 
his business to employ his thoughts upon results in place of existing action. 
He is anxious that the shoal should not give him the slip, which too frequently 
happens. He makes the signai to throw over the seine. . . The seine 
being flung out, the ends are brought round so as to meet; the fish being 
enclosed in the circumference, the leads and lower side resting upon the sand 
at the bottom of the sea. The fish are now safe, and might remain for days 
or even weeks, in security, unless a gale of wind were to arise. The seiners’ 
crews, and those of the numerous boats that have joined them from the shore, 
give three huzzas, by way of salute to the huer, who stands afar and alone as 
before. These are answered by the people on shore, till the cliffs ring again, 
Nothing can be more animated than the scene, combined as it is with the 
glories of land, ocean, and sky. The next thing done is to drop the tuck 
seine within the larger net, in order to bring the fish to the surface, and load 
the boats which throng to the spot to carry them on shore. This generally 
takes place at low water, which is often prolonged into the night—the soft 
moonlight night of summer. No sight can be more enchantingly beautiful. 
The tranquil sea broken by the numerous oars, that seem sporting with bril- 
liants, brightened by contrast with the black boats continually in motion over 
its bosom, shines like one measureless and glorious mirror, to where the sky 
melts into its lustre. . . . The fish lifted out of their native element are 
literally poured into the boats as the tuck seine is emptied, and their whitened 
sides look like streams of liquid silver. . . . Five hundred hogsheads at once 
is thought a fair capture. In one season, 60,000 hogsheads have been taken 
throughout the county, averaging each $3,000 fish and making in all 
180,000,000. What an infinity of production must thus exist in the ocean! 
The number of fish in a hogshead will depend on their relative size from fat- 
ness, which differs much in different years, running from 2,500 to 3,000.”’. 





ArT. XV.—Batiles of the British Navy. By JoserH ALLEN, Esq. 2 vols. 


Mr. ALLEN, author of “England’s Wooden Walls,” &c., has in these hand- 
some volumes given us a popular history of the naval exploits and battles of 
his countrymen, beginning with the expedition of Richard the First to the 
Holy Land, at the opening of the third crusade, and coming down inclusively 
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to our mos+ recent triumphs on the coast of Syria. It is remarkable that our 
naval history happens to find well-defined limits at periods so distant from one 
another, yet so identical in respect of region, and even of foe, if regard be had 
to religious faith. 

The work is necessarily of the nature of a compilation ; and as a whole is 
creditably done, being particularly calculated to interest the general reader, 
and therefore must find a placein every popular library, as well as be accept- 
able in private collections, where compactness and cheapness are objects of con- 
sideration. No doubt it might be easy to point out parts of the book where 
there have been oversights, and others again where the error of disproportion 
requires but to be mentioned, we should think, to set the compiler upon a pro- 
cess of correction and improved distribution in a second edition. Portraits of 
naval -heroes, and plans or diagrams of the more memorable battles, enhance 
the value and the elegance of the work, which in as far as mechanical and 
typographical taste is concerned is an honour to the publishers, Baily and Co, 
Take a passage from the beginning, belonging to Richard the First’s expedition, 

“ The first action which appears to come within the scope of this work 
occurs in the reign of Richard the First. The adventurous disposition of this 
prince is well known to have led him to undertake the expedition against the 
Saracens, dignified in history as the ‘Holy War.’ 1191.—The large fleet 
fitted out to convey the troops to Syria sailed from England (but from what 
port is not recorded) on the 9th or 10th day of April, 1191, This formidable 
fleet consisted of 150 sails of ships—fifty-two galleys, ten large ships laden 
with provisions and ammunition, and a great number of smaller vessels, com- 
manded by King Richard in person. In the course of his voyage his fleet was 
overtaken by a gale, in which three ships,-containing several of Richard’s 
household, and many other persons of distinction, were driven on shore near 
Limisso, or Limesol in the island of Cyprus, and totally lost. Notwithstanding 
their distress, however, the tyrant or governor of the island refused to allow 
them to land; and those who were thrown on shore by shipwreck, were 
plundered of all they possessed, and made prisoners. Admittance to the har- 
bour was also refused to the ships of Richard; and, enraged at such inhos- 
pitality, he determined on attacking the place. His troops speedily effected 
a landing, and, in the course of a few days, entirely subdued the country, 
sending the tyrant prisoner to Tripoli, seized much treasure, and received oaths 
of allegiance from a vast number of the chiefs of that island. On his passage 
from thence to Palestine, Richard, in the month of June, fell in with and 
took a large carrack belonging to the Saracens, carrying troops and ammunition 
to Acre. In the eventful seige of Acre by the combined troops of England 
and France, the fleet of Richard was anchored off the port, and effectually pre- 
vented supplies from being thrown in; and in the performance of this duty, 
defeated a large fleet of the enemy. In this action the Saracens were pro- 
vided with fire ships containing ignis Grecus—a composition of sulphur, pitch, 
and other combustible matter, which water could not extinguish; but they 
wanted time or firmness to make use of them. Acre surrendered on the 12th 
of July, 1191. History has not handed down the exact description of ships 
engaged in the above battle; but it is generally conjectured that a sort of 
vessel mostly resembling the galleys of the Eastern nations was that used by 
both parties.” 
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